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Art. I. 1. Article “ Cotton Manufacture,” in the Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

2. A Compendious History of the Cotton Manufacture. By 
Ricuarp Guest. 4to. pp.70. Manchester. 1823. 

3. History, Gazetteer, Directory, &c. of Lancashire. By Ep- 
WARD Barnes. 2.yols. 8vo. pp. 1404. Liverpool. 1825. 





rye rapid growth and prodigious magnitude of the cotton 

manufacture of Great Britain, are, beyond all question, 
the most extraordinary phenomena in the history of industry. 
Our command of the finest wool, and of inexhaustible sup- 
plies of iron-ore and coal, naturally attracted our attention to 
the woollen manufacture, and paved the way for that superi- 
ority in it, to which we have long since attained. But when 
we undertook the cotton manufacture, we had comparatively 
few facilities for its prosecution, and had to struggle with the 
greatest difficulties. The raw material was produced at an 
immense distance from our shores; and in Hindostan and 
China, where the manufacture had been carried on from the 
remotest antiquity, the inhabitants had attained to such perfec- 
tion in the arts of spinning and weaving, that the lightness and 
delicacy of their finest cloths emulated the web of the gossa- 
mer, and seemed to set competition at defiance. Such, how- 
ever, has been the ascendancy we have derived from the stu- 
pendous discoveries and inventions of Hargraves, Arkwright, 
Crompton, Cartwright, and others, that we have overcome all 
these difficulties—that neither the extreme cheapness of labour 
in Hindostan, nor the perfection to which the natives had previ- 
ously attained, has enabled them to withstand the competition 
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of those who buy their cotton, and who, after carrying it five 
thousand miles to be manufactured, carry back the goods to 
them. This is the greatest triumph of mechanical genius. And 
what, perhaps, is most extraordinary, our superiority is not 
the late result of a long series of successive discoveries and in- 
ventions. On the contrary, it has been accomplished in a very 
few years. Little more than half a century has elapsed since 
the British cotton manufacture was in its infancy: and it now 
forms the principal support and bulwark of the country, afford- 
ing an advantageous field for the accumulation and employ- 
ment of millions upon millions of capital, and of thousands upon 
thousands of workmen! The skill and genius by which these 
astonishing results have been achieved, have been one of the 
main sources of our power. They have contributed, in no 
common degree, to raise the British nation to the high and 
conspicuous place she now occupies. Nor is it too much to say 
that it was the wealth and energy derived from the cotton ma- 
nufacture, that bore us triumphantly through the late dreadful 
contest; at the same time that it gives us strength to sustain 
burdens that would have crushed our fathers, and could not be 
supported by any other people. 

Under these circumstances, it may justly excite our astonish- 
ment, that so few attempts have been made to’ trace the rise 
and progress of this great branch of industry—to mark the 
successive steps in its advancement, the solidity of the founda- 
tions on which it rests, and the influence which it has already 
had, and must continue to have, on the number and condition 
of the people. To enter fully into the discussion of these topics, 
would, we are aware, infinitely exceed the limits within which 
we must confine ourselves ; but we hope to be excused for brief- 
ly touching on a few of those that seem most important. 

The precise period when the cotton manufacture was intro- 
duced into England is not known; but it is most probable that 
it was sometime in the early part of the 17th century. The 
first authentic mention is made of it by Lewis Roberts, in his 
“ Treasure of Traffic,” published in 1641, where it is stated, 
** The town of Manchester, in Lancashire, must be also herein 
remembered, and worthily for their encouragement commend- 
ed, who buy the yarne of the Irish in great quantity, and wea- 
ving it, returne the same again into Ireland to sell: Neither 
doth their industry rest here, for they buy cotton wool in Lon- 
don, that comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at home 
worke the same, and perfect it into fustians, vermillions, di- 
mities, and other such stuffes, and then return it to London, 
where the same is vented and sold, and not seldom sent into 
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forrain parts, who have means, at far easier termes, to provide 
themselves of the said first materials.”—(Orig. Ed. p.32.) It 
is true, indeed, that mention is frequently made by previous 
writers, and in acts of the legislature passed at a much earlier 
period, * of ‘‘ Manchester cottons,” “cotton velvets,” “fustians,” 
&c.; but it is certain that these articles were wholly composed 
of wool, and had most probably been denominated cottons, from 
their having been prepared in imitation of some of the cotton 
fabrics imported from India and Italy. 

From the first introduction of the cotton manufacture into 
Great Britain, down to the comparatively late period of 1773, 
the weft, or transverse threads of the web, only were of cotton; 
the warp, or longitudinal threads, consisting wholly of linen 
yarn, principally imported from Germany and Ireland. In the 
first stage of the manufacture, the weavers, dispersed in cotta- 
ges throughout the country, furnished themselves, as well as 
they could, with the warp and weft for their webs, and carried 
them to market when they were finished. But, about 1760, a 
new system was introduced. The Manchester merchants be- 
gan about that time to send agents into the country, who em- 
ployed weavers, whom they supplied with foreign or Irish linen 
yarn for warp, and with raw cotton, which was first to be 
carded and spun, by means of a common spindle or distaff, 
in the weaver’s own family, and then used for weft. A sys- 
tem of domestic manufacture was thus established; the ju- 
nior branches of the family being employed in the carding and 
spinning of the cotton, while its head was employed in wea- 
ving, or in converting the linen and cotton yarn into cloth. 
This system, by relieving the weaver from the necessity of pro- 
viding himself with linen yarn for warp, and raw cotton for 
weft, and of seeking customers for his cloth when finished, and 
enabling him to prosecute his employment with greater regu- 
larity, was an obvious improvement on the system that had 
been previously followed. But it is at the same time clear, that 
the impossibility of making any considerable division among 
the different branches of a manufacture so conducted, or of 
prosecuting them on a large scale, added to the interruption 
given to the proper business of the weavers, by the necessity 
of attending to the cultivation of the patches of ground which 





* In an Act of the 5th and 6th of Edward VI. (1552,) entitled, for 
the true making of WooLLEN cloth, it is ordered, “ That all cottons 
called Manchester, Lancashire, and Cheshire cottons, full wrought for 
sale, shall be in length,” &c. This proves incontestably, that what 
were then called cottons, were made wholly of wool. 
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they generally occupied, opposed invincible obstacles to its pro- 
gress, so long as it was conducted in this mode. 

During the earlier part of last century, the weavers of cot- 
ton, as well as those of wool, &c. were accustomed to throw 
the shuttle containing the weft from hand to hand, through the 
meshes of the web; and when the cloth exceeded three feet in 
width, two men were required for one loom—one to throw the 
shuttle from right to left, and the other from left to right. But 
in 1738, a person of the name of John Kay, a native of Bury 
in Lancashire, invented a new method of casting the shuttle, 
by an extremely simple and effectual mechanical contrivance, 
technically denominated a picking peg. This contrivance ena- 
bled a weaver to perform, on an average, twice the quantity of 
work he had previously been accustomed to perform, even on 
the narrowest webs; at the same time that it enabled him to 
weave cloth of any width without any assistance. The picking 
peg was first introduced into the manufacture of woollens ; and 
it was not till after a lapse of nearly twenty years that it was 
made use of in the cotton manufacture; the latter being, at the 
time when this admirable little instrument was invented, so li- 
mited in its extent as hardly to excite any attention. In 1760, 
Robert Kay of Bury, a son “of John’s, invented the drop-box, a 
contrivance by means of which a weaver can at pleasure use 
any one of three shuttles; and can thereby produce a fabric of 
various colours almost with the same facility that he can weave 
a common calico. 

Previously to the year 1760, the cotton stuffs manufactured 
in England had been used w holly for home consumption. But 
about that period, the Manchester merchants began to export 
them, in considerable quantities, to Germany and the West In- 
dies. There were, however, very serious obstacles to the ex- 
tension of the trade. It was easy to import whatever supplies 
of linen-yarn might be required for warp; but no additional 
supplies of cotton-yarn could be procured. for weft, except by 
the employment of an additional number of spinners at home. 
In consequence, the price of yarn rose with every extension of 
the manufacture ; and this rise not only operated as a check to 
its farther increase, but tended to contract the limits to which 
it had already attained. Under such circumstances, it is next 
to certain, that, unless the processes of carding and spinning had 
been facilitated, the manufacture could never have made any 
considerable progress, but must have continued to languish in 
the state of insignificance in which it was at the period in ques- 
tion. 

But, at this epoch, improvements began to be attempted in 
the process of carding. The first was made, as almost all the 
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improvements in the cotton manufacture have been, by a per- 
son in humble life,—James Hargraves, a carpenter at Black- 
burn in Lancashire. This illiterate, but most ingenious and 
inventive person, adapted the stock-cards used in the woollen 
manufacture to the carding of cotton, and greatly improved 
them. In consequence, a workman was enabled to execute about 
double the work, and with greater ease, than by means of hand 
cards—the only instrument previously in use. Hargraves’ in- 
ventions were soon succeeded by the cylindrical cards, or card- 
ing engine. The inventor of this valuable machine is unknown, 
but it was first used by Mr Peel, the grandfather of the late 
Secretary for the Home Department. Mr Peel’s carding en- 
gine was constructed, with the assistance of Hargraves, as early 
as 1762. Sir Richard Arkwright added, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, many improvements to the carding engine; and his appa- 
ratus for taking off the cotton from the cards, and giving conti- 
nuity to the fleece, is the most perfect that can well be imagined. 

But the tedious and expensive method of spinning by the 
hand, was the grand obstacle in the way of the extension and 
improvement of the manufacture. Insurmountable, however, 
as this obstacle must, at first sight, have appeared, it was com- 
pletely overcome by the unparalleled ingenuity, talent, and per- 
severance of a few self-taught individuals. Hargraves, to whom 
we have already alluded, seems to have led the way in this ca- 
reer of discovery. In 1767, he had constructed a machine call- 
ed a spinning-jenny, which enabled a spinner to spin eight threads 
with the same facility that one had been previously spun ; and 
the machine was subsequently brought to such perfection as to 
enable a little girl to work no fewer than from eighty to one 
hundred and twenty spindles ! ; 

With the exception of Sir Richard Arkwright, perhaps, there 
is no individual to whom the manufactures of this country are 
so largely indebted as Hargraves. Never was the maxim— 
c’est le premier pas qui coute—more completely verified than on 
this occasion. It is true that his machine was of very inferior 
powers to those by which it was immediately followed. But it 
is not, perhaps, too much to say, that it was one great cause of 
their being introduced. No sooner had it been seen what a sim- 
ple mechanical contrivance could effect, than the attention of 
the most ingenious individuals was immediately drawn to the 
subject ; and the path was opened, by following which so many 
splendid inventions and discoveries have been made. 

But however much Hargraves’ inventions may have tended 
to enrich others, to himself they were productive only of bank- 
ruptey and ruin. The moment the intelligence transpired 
that he had invented a machine by which the spinning of cot 
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ton was greatly facilitated, an ignorant and infuriated mob, 
composed chiefly of persons engaged in that employment, broke 
into his house, and destroyed his machine; and sometime after, 
when experience had completely demonstrated the superiority 
of the jenny, the mob again resorted to violence, and not only 
broke into Hargraves’ house, but into the houses of most of 
those who had adopted his machines, which were everywhere 
proscribed. In consequence of this persecution, Hargraves re- 
moved to Nottingham, where he took out a patent for his in- 
vention. But he was not, even there, allowed to continue in 
the peaceable enjoyment of his rights. His patent was inva- 
ded, and he found it necessary to apply to the courts for re- 
dress. A numerous association was in consequence formed to 
defeat his efforts; and being, owing to a want of success in an 
attempt to establish himself in business, unable to contend 
against the wealth and influence of the powerful combination 
arrayed against him, he was obliged to give up the unequal 
contest, and to submit to see himself robbed of the fruits of 
his ingenuity. He soon after fell into a state of extreme po- 
verty; and, to the indelible disgrace of his age and country, 
was per mitted to end his days, even after the merit of his in- 
vention had been universally acknowledged, in the workhouse 
at Nottingham !* 

The invention of the spinning-jenny has been ascribed by 
Mr Guest, in his very meagre, prejudiced, and superficial work 
on the History of the Cotton Manufacture,}+ to a person of the 
name of Highs, or Hayes, a reed-maker in Bolton. But he 
has not produced a tittle of evidence to show that Hargraves 
knew anything of Highs; and as he is admitted on all hands 
to have been the first who made the invention public, we do 
not see the shadow of a ground for attempting to deprive him 
of the honour of the discovery. : 

The jenny was applicable only to the spinning of cotton for 
weft, being unable to give to the yarn that degree of firmness 
and hardness which is required in the longitudinal threads or 
warp. But thisdeficiency was soon after supplied by theinvention 
of the spinning frame—that wonderful piece of machinery which 
spins a vast number of threads of any degree of fineness and 
hardness,—leavi ing to man merely to feed the machine with cot- 
ton, and to join the threads when they happen to break. It is 


* See the Case of Richard Arkwright and Company, in 1782. 

+ Mr Baines has taken almost all his statements with respect to 
the history of the cotton manufacture from Guest—a circumstance 
that detracts considerably from the value of his work. 
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not difficult to understand the principle on which this machine 
is constructed, and the mode of its operation. It consists of two 
pairs of rollers, turned by means of machinery. The lower 
roller of each pair is furrowed, or fluted longitudinally, and the 
upper one is covered with leather, to make them take a hold of 
the cotton. If there were only one pair of rollers, it is clear 
that a carding of cotton, passed between them, would be drawn 
forward by the revolution of the rollers, but it would merely 
undergo a certain degree of compression from their action. No 
sooner, however, has the carding or roving, as it is technically 
termed, begun to pass through the first pair of rollers, than it 
is received by the second pair, which are made to revolve with 
(as the case may be) three, four, or five times the velocity of 
the first pair. By this admirable contrivance, the roving is 
drawn out into a thread of the desired degree of tenuity—a 
twist being given to it by the adaptation of the spindle and fly 
of the common flax-wheel to the machinery. 

Such is the principle on which Sir Richard Arkwright con- 
structed his famous spinning-frame. It is obvious that it is 
radically and completely different from the previous methods of 
spinning either by the common hand-wheel or distaff, or by the 
jenny, which is only a modification of the common wheel. 
Spinning by rollers was an entirely original idea; and it is dif- 
ficult which to admire most—the profound and fortunate saga- 
city which led to so great a discovery, or the consummate skill 
and address by which it was so speedily perfected and reduced 
to practice. 

The extraordinary individual to whom we are indebted for 
this great and signal invention, was born at Preston, in Lanca- 
shire, in 1732. He was the youngest of thirteen children, and 
was bred to the trade of a barber. But the res angusta domi 
could not repress the native vigour of his mind, or extinguish 
the desire he felt to emerge from his low situation. In the year 
1760, he had established himself in Bolton-le-Moors, where he 
exchanged the trade of a barber for that of an itinerant hair 
merchant ; and having discovered a valuable chemical process 
for dyeing hair, he was in consequence enabled to amass a lit- 
tle property. It is unfortunate that very little is known of the 
steps by which he was led to those inventions that raised him to 
affluence, and have immortalized his name. Residing in a dis- 
trict where a considerable manufacture of linen goods, and of 
linen and cotton mixed, was carried on, he had ample opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with the various processes that 
were then in use; and being endowed with a most original and 
inventive genius, and having sagacity to perceive what was likely 
to prove the most advantageous pursuit in which he could em- 
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bark, his attention was naturally drawn to the improvement of 
the method of spinning practised in his neighbourhood. He 
stated that he accidentally derived the first hint of his great in- 
vention from seeing a red-hot iron bar elongated, by being made 
to pass between rollers;* and though there is no mechanical ana- 
logy between that operation and his process of spinning, it is 
not difficult to imagine, that by reflecting upon it, and placing 
the subject i in different points of view, it might lead him to his 
invention. The precise era of the discovery is not known ; but it 
is most probable, that the felicitous idea of spinning by rollers 
had occurred to his mind as early as the period when Hargraves 
was engaged in the invention of the jenny, or almost immediate- 
ly after. Not being himself a practical mechanic, Arkwright 
employ ed a person of the name of John Kay, a watchmaker at 
Warrington, to whom we shall afterwards have to refer, to as- 
sist him in the preparation of the parts of his machine. Ha- 
ving made some progress towards the completion of his inven- 
tions, heapplied, in 1767, to Mr Atherton, of Liverpool, for pecu- 
niary assistance, to enable him to carry them into effect; but this 
gentleman declined embarking his property in what appeared 
so hazardous a speculation, though he is said to have sent him 
some workmen to assist in the construction of his machine ; the 
first model of which was set up in the parlour of the house be- 
longing to the Free Grammar School at Preston. 

His inventions being at length brought into a pretty advan- 
ced state, Arkwright, accompanied by Kay, and a Mr Smal- 
ley, of Preston, removed to Nottingham, in 1768, in order to 
avoid the attacks of the same lawless rabble, that had driven 
Hargraves out of Lancashire. Here his operations were at 
first greatly fettered by a want of capital. But Mr Strutt, of 
Derby, a gentleman of great mechanical skill, and largely en- 
gaged in the stocking manufacture,}+ having seen Arkwright’s 





* See the account of the life of Sir Richard Arkwright, in the ar- 
ticle Derbyshire, in the Beauties of England and Wales,—Vol. iii. p. 
518. The statements in this account are of the highest authority, 
inasmuch as we have reason to believe it was furnished by Mr Strutt, 
the son of Sir Richard Arkwright’s first partner. 

+ This was the justly-celebrated Mr Jedediah Strutt. He was the 
son of a farmer, and was born in 1726. His father paid little atten- 
tion to his education ; but, under every disadvantage, he acquired an 
extensive knowledge of science and literature. He was the first in- 
dividual who succeeded in adapting the stocking-frame to the manu- 
facture of ribbed stockings. The manufacture of these stockings, which 
he established at Derby, was conducted on a very large scale,—first 
by himself and his partner Mr Need, and subsequently by his sons, 
until about 1805, when they withdrew from this Sank of business. 
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inventions, and satisfied himself of their extraordinary value, 
immediately entered, conjointly with his partner, Mr Need, in- 
to partnership with him. The command of the necessary funds 
being thus obtained, Sir Richard Arkwright erected his first 
mill, which was driven by horses, at Nottingham, and took 
out a patent for spinning by rollers, in 1769. But as the mode 
of working the machinery by horse-power was found too exe 
pensive, Sir Richard built a second factory, on a much larger 
scale, at Cromford, in Derbyshire, in 1771; the machinery of 
which was turned by a water wheel, after the manner of the 
famous silk mill erected by Sir Thomas Lombe. Having made 
several additional discoveries and improvements in the processes 
of carding, roving, and spinning, he took out a fresh patent for 
the whole in 1775 ;* and thus completed a series of machinery 
so various and complicated, yet so admirably combined, and 
well adapted to produce the intended effect, in its most perfect 
form, as to excite the astonishment and admiration of every one 
capable of appreciating the ingenuity displayed, and the diffi- 
culties overcome. 

The vast importance of the discoveries, for which Sir Rich- 
ard Arkwright had taken out patents, became very speedily 
known ; and it is not surprising that every effort should have 
been made to have them set aside, and Sir Richard deprived 
of the profit and honour to be derived from them. But af- 
ter a pretty attentive consideration of the various proceedings 
relative to this subject, we have no hesitation in saying, that 
we see no good grounds for crediting the statement made in 
the Court of King’s Bench in 1785, and recently repeated by 
Mr Guest in his work on the Cotton Manufacture, which as- 
cribes the invention of spinning by rollers to Highs or Hayes, 
from whom Arkwright is said to have learned it; and we shall 
now briefly state our reasons for holding this opinion. 

Sir Richard Arkwright’s first patent for spinning by rollers, 
which is by far the most important, or rather, indeed, the es- 
sential part of his inventions, was obtained, as we have previ- 
ously stated, in 1769. The success which attended this method 
of spinning very soon excited the strongest desire, on the part 
of the Lancashire manufacturers, to participate in the advan- 
tages to be derived from so admirable an invention ; and, in 





* See the excellent article on the “Cotton Manufacture,” in the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, (Vol. III. p. 393,) writ- 
ten by Mr Dugald Bannatyne, of Glasgow; the case of Richard Ark- 
wright and Company, in 1782; the account of Sir Richard Arkwright 
in Aikin’s Biographical Dictionary; the History, Gazetteer, &c. of 
Lancashire, by Edward Baines, Vol. II. p. 484, &e. 
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1772, they entered into a combination, and raised an action to 
have the patent set aside, on the ground that Sir Richard Ark- 
wright was not the original inventor. But the evidence brought 
forward at the trial was quite insufficient to support this allega- 
tion. <A verdict was accordingly given in Sir R. A.’s favour ; 
and he retained, without farther opposition of any sort, the ex- 
clusive enjoyment of the patent, until the expiration of the 
fourteen years. 

The second patent taken out by Sir Richard Arkwright, in 
1775, for additional inventions in the carding and preparation 
of the cotton for spinning, was not attempted to be disturbed 
for about six years. In 1781, however, it was contested by a 
powerful combination, consisting chiefly of the same persons who 
had attacked his former patent, and a verdict was obtained 
against him, not on the ground of prior invention, but on the 
ground that he had not given a sufficiently distinct description of 
the machinery in the specification. Sir Richard admitted that he 
had purposely expressed himself with some obscurity, in the 
view of preventing foreigners from pirating his inventions. On 
any other principle, indeed, his conduct would be inexplica- 
ble; for, as his inventions were fully known to hundreds of 
workmen in his own employment, and as he had sold the pri- 
vilege of using them to great numbers of individuals in different 
parts of the country, it is impossible to suppose that he could 
either have expected or intended to conceal his inventions after 
the expiration of his patent. In consequence of the result of 
this trial, Sir Richard Arkwright and his partners prepared a 
Case, setting forth the value of the inventions, and the circum- 
stances which had led to the indistinctness complained of in the 
specification, which they at one time intended to lay before 
Parliament, as the foundation of an application for an act for 
their relief. But this intention was subsequently abandoned : 
and in a new trial, which took place in the Court of Common 
Pleas, on the 17th of February 1785, Lord Loughborough, 
the presiding judge, having expressed himself favourably with 
respect to the sufficiency of the specification, a verdict was given 
for Sir Richard Arkwright. 

In consequence of these conflicting verdicts, the whole mat- 
ter was brought, by a writ of scire facias, before the Court of 
King’s Bench, to have the validity of the patent finally settled. 
It is of importance to observe, that, on the two previous trials, 
no objection had been made to the patent on the ground of pri- 
ority of invention, but solely on the ground of want of distinct- 
ness in the specification. But on this third trial, which took 
place before Mr Justice Buller and a special jury, on the 25th 
of June 1785, the patent was contested on both grounds—on 
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that of prior invention, as well as on that of imperfect specifi- 
cation. In support of the former, Highs or Hayes, the reed-ma~ 
ker at Bolton, was, for the first time, brought forward. He 
stated, that he had invented a machine for spinning by rollers, 
previously to 1768; that he had employed the watchmaker, 
Kay, to whom we have already referred, to make a model of 
that machine ; and Kay was brought for ward to prove that he 
had communicated that model to Sir Richard Arkwright ; and 
that that was the real source of all his pretended inventions. 
Having no idea that any attempt was to be made to overturn 
the patent on this new ground, Sir Richard’s counsel were not 
prepared with evidence to repel this statement ; but it was sta- 
ted by Mr Sergeant Adair, on a motion for a new trial on the 
10th of November of the same year, that he was furnished with 
affidavits contradicting: ig; in the most pointed manner, the evi- 
dence that had been given by Kay and others, with respect to 
the originality of the invention. The Court, however, refused 
to grant a new trial, on the ground, that whatever might be the 
fact, as to the question of originality, the deficiency in the spe- 
cification was enough to sustain the verdict. 

But, independently altogether of the statements made on the 
motion for a new trial, the improbability of the story told by 
Highs and Kay seems glaring and obvious. Highs states in 
his ev idence, that he had accused Arkwright of getting pos- 
session of his invention by means of Kay so early as 1769, 
or about that period. Where, then, it may be asked, was 
this Mr Highs in 1772, when the trial to set aside Sir Richard 
Arkwright’s first patent took place? and where was he at the 
two trials in 1781, and in February 1785? Living in Lanca- 
shire, associating with manufacturers, and in the habit, as he 
declares in his evidence, of making machines for them, he 
could not fail to be speedily informed with respect to the vast 
importance and value of the invention Sir Richard Arkwright 
had purloined from him. It is impossible but he must have 
been acquainted with the efforts that were making by the Lan- 
cashire manufacturers to set aside the patents: And is it to be 
supposed that if he had really been the inventor, he would have 
remained for sIxTEEN years a passive spectator of what was 
going forward? that he would have allowed Sir Richard Ark- 
wright to accumulate a princely fortune by means of his in- 
ventions, while he remained in a state of poverty? or that 
he would have withheld his evidence when the manufactu- 
rers attempted to wrest from Sir R. A. what he had so unjustly 
appropriated? A-single hint from Highs or Kay would, had 
their story been well founded, have sufficed to force Sir Richard 
Arkwright to give them a share of his profits, or would have fur- 
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nished the manufacturers with the means they were so anxious 
to obtain, of procuring the immediate dissolution of the patents. 
But it has never been alleged that Sir Richard Arkwright took 
any sort of pains to conciliate these persons: on the contrary, 
he treated Highs with the most perfect indifference; and not 
only dismissed Kay from his service, but even threatened to 
prosecute him on a charge of felony! And can any one ima- 
gine for a moment that persons with so many and such over- 
powering temptations to speak out, and with no inducement 
of any sort to be silent, should have gone about for more than 
twice the period of a Pythagorean novitiate, with so important 
a secret closely pent up in their bosoms? We confess that such 
a supposition seems to us altogether absurd and incredible ; and 
we believe our readers will agree with us in thinking that it is 
infinitely more consistent with probability to suppose that the 
story of Highs and Kay had been manufactured for the occa- 
sion, than that it was really true. 

The improbability of the statements made on this subject by 
Guest, in his History of the Cotton Manufacture, appears still 
more obvious, from what has been already remarked, of his 
attributing to Highs the invention notonly of the spinning frame, 
butalso of the jenny, which had been universally ascribed to Har- 
graves. But no weight can be attached to such rash and ill-con- 
sidered statements. It would be next to a miracle, had two 
methods of spinning, both very ingenious, but radically differ- 
ent in their first principles, been invented nearly at the same 
time by the same individual. 

It appears from a communication from Mr Charles Wyatt 
to his brother, in the Repertory of Arts for 1817, and which 
has been reprinted by Mr Kennedy, in an interesting article on 
the Rise and Progress of the Cotton Trade in the Manchester 
Memoirs, (2d Series, vol. ILI. p. 135,) as well as from the dis- 
tinct reference to them in the Case printed by Sir Richard Ark- 
wright and Company in 1782, that attempts had been made in 
the early part of last century to spin cotton by means of machi- 
nery. But these attempts proved ruinous to the parties by whom 
they were made; and all knowledge of the machinery by which 
they attempted to effect their purpose, has been long since lost. 
Mr Kennedy says he had seen a specimen of yarn spun about 
1741, by the late Mr Wyatt of Birmingham; but he expresses 
his opinion that no competent judge would say that it was spun 
by a similar machine to that of Sir Richard Arkwright. It 
was not indeed alleged at either of the trials that took place with 
respect to the validity of Sir Richard’s patent, nor has it 
ever been alleged since, that he had borrowed anything what- 
ever from these remote attempts. If he was really indebted for 
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anything to them, it must have been merely for the know- 
ledge of the fact that such attempts had been made; and this 
might have stimulated him to turn his attention to the sub- 
ject. 

: We have access to know that none of Sir Richard Arkwright’s 
most intimate friends, and who were best acquainted with his 
character, ever had the slightest doubt with respect to the ori- 
ginality of his invention. Some of them indeed could speak to 
the circumstances from their own personal knowledge, and their 
testimony was uniform and consistent.—Such also seems to be 
the opinion now generally entertained among the principal ma- 
nufacturers of Manchester. In proof of this, we may again 
refer to Mr Kennedy’s valuable paper in the Manchester Me- 
moirs. Mr K. is one of the most eminent and intelligent cotton 
manufacturers in the Empire; and it is of importance to re- 
mark, that, although he was resident in Manchester in 1785, 
when the last trial for setting aside Sir Richard’s patent took 
place, and must, therefore, have been well acquainted with all 
the circumstances connected with it, he does not insinuate the 
smallest doubt as to his being the real inventor of the spinning 
frame, nor even so much as once alludes to Highs. 

On their first introduction, Sir Richard Arkwright’s machines 
were reckoned by the lower classes as even more adverse to 
their interests than those of Hargraves; and reiterated attacks 
were made on the factories built for them.* But how extra- 
ordinary soever it may appear, it was amongst the manufactu- 
rers that the preatest animosity existed against Sir Richard Ark- 
wright ; and it required all that prudence and sagacity for which 
he was soremarkable, to enable him to triumph over the powerful 
combination that was formed against him. After the Lancashire 
manufacturers had failed in their attempts to get his patent set 
aside in 1772, they unanimously refused to purchase his yarn; and 
when his partners, Messrs Strutt and Need, had commenced a 


* Dorning Rasbotham, Esq., a magistrate near Bolton, printed 
some time about the period referred to, a sensible address to the 
weavers and spinners, in which he endeavoured to convince them 
that it was for their interest to encourage inventions for abridging 
labour. The result has shown the soundness of Mr Rasbotham’s 
opinion. It is doubtful whether 30,000 persons were employed in 
all the branches of the cotton manufacture in 1767 ; whereas, in 
consequence of those very inventions which the workmen endea- 
voured to destroy, there are now nearly 1,000,000 engaged in its dif- 
ferent departments! There is, in fact, no idea so groundless and ab- 
surd, as that which supposes that an increased facility of production 
can under any circumstances be injurious to the labourers. 
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manufacture of calicoes, the manufacturers strenuously oppo- 
sed a bill to exempt calicoes from a discriminating duty of 3d. a- 
yard laid on them, over and above the ordinary duty of 3d., by 
an old act of Parliament. Luckily, however, the manufactu- 
rers failed of their object ; and in 1774, an act of Parliament was 
obtained (14. Geo. III. cap. 72.) for the encouragement of the 
cotton manufacture, in which fabrics made of cotton are de- 
clared to have been dately introduced, and are allowed to be used 
as “a lawful and laudable manufacture,” the duty of 6d. the 
square yard on such cottons as are printed or stained being at 
the same time reduced to 3d. But this disgraceful spirit of ani- 
mosity, which must, had it been successful, have proved as in- 
jurious to the interests of the manufacturers as to those of Sir 
Richard Arkwright, did not content itself with actions in the 
courts of law, or a factious opposition to useful measures in 
Parliament, but displayed itself in a still more striking and un- 
justifiable manner. For it is a fact, that a large factory, erected 
by Sir Richard Arkwright at Birkacre, near Chorley in Lanca- 
shire, was destroyed by a mob, collected from the adjacent 
country, in the presence of a powerful body of police and mili- 
tary, without any one of the civil authorities negenainngs them to 
interfere to prevent so scandalous an outrage ! 

Fortunately, however, not for himself only, but for his coun- 
try and the world, every corner of which has been benefited by 
his inventions, Sir Richard Arkwright triumphed over every 
opposition. The same ingenuity, skill, and good sense which 
had originally enabled him to invent his machine and get it in- 
troduced, enabled him to overcome the various combinations 
and difficulties with which he had subsequently to contend. 

Sir Richard Arkwright never enjoyed good health. During 
the whole of his splendid and ever memorable career of inven- 
tion and discovery, he was labouring under a very severe asth- 
matic affection. A complication of disorders at length termi- 
nated his truly useful life, in 1792, at his works, at ( ‘romford, 
in the sixtieth year of his age. He was high sheriff of Derby- 
shire in 1786; and having presented a congratulatory address 
to his Majesty on his escape from the attempt on his life, by Mar- 
garet Nicholson, received the honour of knighthood. No man 
ever better deserved his good fortune, or has a stronger claim 
on the respect and gratitude of posterity. His inventions have 
opened a new and boundless field of employment; and while 
they have conferred infinitely more real benefit on his native 
country than she could have derived from the absolute domi- 
nion of Mexico and Peru, they have been universally productive 
of wealth and enjoyments. 

‘‘ The originality and comprehensiveness of Sir Richard Ark- 
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wright’s mind,” says Mr Bannatyne, ‘ was perhaps marked b 
nothing more strongly than the judgment with which, slnegh 
new to business, he conducted the great concerns his discovery 
gave rise to, and the systematic order and arrangement which 
he introduced into every department of his extensive works. 
His plans of management, which must have been entirely his 
own, as no establishment of a similar nature then existed, were 
universally adopted by others; and after long experience, they 
have not yet, in any material point, been altered or improved.” * 

The mule jenny, so called from its being a compound of the 
jenny and the spinning frame, was inverfted by Mr Samuel 
Crompton of Bolton-le-Moors, in 1775. It did not, however, 
come into general use until the dissolution of Sir Riehard Ark- 
wright’s second patent, ten years afterwards. The yarn pro- 
duced by the spinning frame, though well fitted for warp, was 
of too firm and hard a texture to render it suitable for weft, 
which was in consequence generally spun upon Hargraves’ 
jenny. But the introduction of the mule almost entirely su- 
perseded Hargraves’ invention, and forms an important era 
in the history of the cotton manufacture. All sorts of wefts, 
from the lowest to the highest numbers, are now spun by means 
of this machine ; and as a specimen of the perfection to which 
spinning, by its means, was speedily carried, we may mention 
that Mr John Pollard of Manchester spun in 1792, on the mule, 
no fewer than 278 hanks of yarn, forming a thread of 233,520 
yards, or upwards of 132 miles in length, from a single pound 
of raw cotton ! 

Mr Crompton did not take out any patent for his invention, 
which indeed he only perfected by slow degrees. In 1812, 
however, he was advised to apply to Parliament for a reward. 
His claim being entertained, a Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to investigate the matter, before 
whom evidence was brought to prove that there were upwards 
of four millions of spindles employed on Mr Crompton’s prin- 
ciple ; that two-thirds of the steam engines for spinning cot- 
ton turned mules; and that the value of the buildings, ma- 
chinery, &c. employed on the same principle, amounted to from 
three to four millions sterling. In consequence of this report, 
the House of Commons, as a mark of the national gratitude to 
an individual whose inventions had so powerfully contributed 
to extend what had now become the principal manufacture of 
the country, voted Mr Crompton a reward of—£5000! To make 
any lengthened commentary on such a proceeding would be 


* Supplement to Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. iii. p. 395. 
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superfluous. Had the House of Commons refused to recognise 
Mr Crompton’s claim for remuneration, they would, whatever 
might otherwise have been thought of the proceeding, have at 
least acted consistently. But to admit the principle of the 
claim, to enter upon an elaborate investigation with respect to 
the merit and extensive application of the invention, and then 
to vote so contemptible a pittance to the inventor, are proceed- 
ings which evince the most extraordinary inconsistency, as well 
as the most inconceivable niggardliness, on the part of those 
who have never been particularly celebrated for their parsimo- 
nious disposition, féwards individuals whose genius and inven- 
tions have alone enabled Parliament to meet the immense ex- 
penses the country has had to sustain. 

The mule was originally wrought by the hand; but in 1792 
Mr William Kelly of Glasgow discovered a mode of working it 
by machinery, for which he took out a patent.—But this pa- 
tent was almost immediately invaded ; and, though the undis- 
puted inventor of the machine, Mr Kelly chose rather to sub- 
mit to the invasion of his rights than to involve himself in the 
litigation that would have been necessary to secure them. Pre- 
viously to Mr Kelly’s invention, the mule contained only 144 
spindles, but, with the assistance of the mechanism now in use, 
one individual is enabled to work at the same moment two 
mules containing each from 300 to 400 spindles ! 

From the period when Sir Richard Arkwright’s second pa- 
tent was cancelled, the progress of the cotton manufacture 
has been rapid beyond all precedent. The improvements made 
on the steam-engine by the genius of Watt, relieved the spinners 
from the necessity under which they had, in the first instance, 
been placed, of building factories in inconvenient situations 
merely for the sake of a waterfall ; and enabled them to raise 
them in the centre of an industrious population, where all the 
processes necessary in the manufacture might be brought to- 
gether and carried on, as it were, almost in the same work- 
shop. 

The power-loom, invented by the Rev. Mr Cartwright, a 
clergyman of Kent, is one of the most ingenious, efficient, and, 
we will add, supereminently useful machines that has ever been 
constructed. Mr Cartwright states, in a very interesting let- 
ter addressed by him to Mr Bannatyne of Glasgow, that the 
idea of constructing a power-loom was excited in his mind by 
being in company with some Manchester gentlemen at Mat- 
lock in 1784, who remarked that so many cotton-mills would 
be erected, and so much yarn spun, that it would be impossible 
to procure hands to weave it. Mr Cartwright replied that Mr 
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Arkwright must, in that case, set his wits to Work to invent_a 
weaving-mill. The Manchester gentlemen all declared that that 
was impracticable; but Mr C. denied that there could be any 
greater difficulty in inventing a machine to weave cotton than 
to spin it; and meditating afterwards on the subject of this con- 
versation, he succeeded in constructing a loom, all the move- 
ments of which were performed by means of machinery! Mr 
C. took out a patent for his invention in 1787. 

The progress of power-loom weaving was not at first so ra- 
pid as might have been expected. This arose partly from the 
imperfections that originally attached to the machine, but chiefly 
from the circumstance of its being necessary to dress the webs 
from time to time after they were put into the looms, which 
made it impossible for one person to do more than attend to 
one loom. But a beautiful machine, invented by Mr Thomas 
Johnson of Bradbury, for warping and dressing the yarn used 
as warps, has completely obviated this difficulty ;* and, at this 
moment, a boy or girl, of from twelve to fourteen years of age, 
can with ease attend to two power-looms—and can, by their 
means, produce three times as much well-woven cloth as could 
be produced by the best hand-weaver! During the last ten 
years, the number of power-looms has increased with astonishing 
rapidity. According to Mr Baines, there were, in 1818, in Man- 
chester, Stockport, and the immediate vicinity, about 2,000 
power-looms ; in 1821 they had increased to 5,732 ; and in July 
1825, in the parish of Manchester alone, they amnounted to up- 
wards of 20,000!+ There are now, probably, about 45,000 
power-looms in Great Britain, employed in the weaving of cot- 
ton only, exclusive of those that are employed in the weaving 
of wool; and of these there are supposed to be about 8,000 in 
Scotland. We have not, indeed, the slightest doubt, that wea- 
ving by machinery is destined, and at no distant period, entire- 
ly to supersede weaving by the hand. There are no limits to 
the powers and resources of genius: the various processes car- 
ried on in the weaving mills will be constantly receiving new 
improvements; and the race of weavers—a race that has al- 
ways been proverbial for poverty and want of forethought— 
will be changed to machine-makers, a business which requires 





* This machine is now known by the name of Ratcliffe’s Dressing 
Machine, from the exertions made by Mr Ratcliffe of Stockport to 
have it made effective—But Mr R. has no claim to the invention. 

+ Baines’s History, Gazetteer, &c. of Lancashire, vol. ii. p. 134. 
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a better education, and is, in many respects, better calculated 
to raise the character and improve the habits of those engaged 
in it. 

It is justly observed by Mr Bannatyne, that though it is, in 
most cases, possible to point out, with tolerable precision, the 
period when any considerable improvement was introduced in- 
to the spinning or weaving of cotton, it is not possible to exhi- 
bit, in a similar manner, the constant progress that has been 
going on in the better construction of the different parts of the 
machinery, and in the skill and dexterity of the workmen. But 
the operation of this gradual progress is such that it has fre- 
quently been found, that the quantity of work performed by a 
machine that had been considered perfect, has, in a few years, 
been doubled or tripled. And as the same causes continue to 
operate, it is reasonable to suppose that a succession of improve- 
ments will follow for an indefinite period. 

The effect of the different improvements that have been made 
in the spinning of cotton has been so great, that yarn of No. 
100, which sold in 1786, after Sir Richard Arkwright’s second 
patent had been cancelled, and when its price had already been 
greatly reduced, at 38s., has since fallen so low as 3s. or 4s.!* 
And these improvements in the process of spinning,+ combined 
with those that have been made in the processes of weaving, 
bleaching, &c. by proportionally lowering the price of cotton 
goods, and extending the demand for them, in a degree that 
could hardly have been conceived possible, have been the real 
and only cause of the astonishing increase of the manufacture. 
It appears, from the custom-house returns, that the total quan- 
tity of cotton-wool annually imported into Great Britain, on 
an average of the five years ending with 1705, amounted to only 
1,170,881 lbs. The accounts of the imports of cotton from 
1720 to 1770 have not been preserved ; but until the last two 
or three years of that period the manufacture increased very 
slowly, and was of very trifling amount. Dr Percival of Man- 
chester, who had the best means of being accurately informed on 
such a subject, states, that the entire value of all the cotton 
goods manufactured in Great Britain, at the accession of his 
late Majesty in 1760, was estimated to amount to only L.200,000 





* Supplement to Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. iii. p. 398. 

+ “I may observe,” says Mr Kennedy, speaking of these improve- 
ments, “ that their united effects amount to this,—that the labour of 
one person, aided by them, can now (1817) produce as much yarn, 
in a given time, as 200 could have done fifty years ago !’ "— Manches- 
ter Memoirs, Second Series, vol. iii. p. 132. 
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a-year, and the number of persons employed was quite incon- 
siderable! But, after the invention of the jenny and the spin- 
ning-frame, the quantity of cotton imported, the value of the 
goods manufactured, and the number of persons employed, in- 
creased in a geometrical proportion. The imports from 1771 
to 1775 amounted, on an average, to 4,764,589 lbs.; and from 
that period to the dissolution of Sir Richard Arkwright’s se- 
cond patent in 1785, the annual average imports had increased 
to 7,470,845 lbs. The subjoined official account of the quan- 
tity of cotton-wool imported and exported from 1781 to the pre- 
sent period, sets the progress of the manufacture in a very stri- 
king point of view:— 


Cotton-Wool Imported and Exported from 1781 to 1825. 




































Imported. | Exported. Years, Imported. | Exported. 
los. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
1781 5,198,778 96,788 1804 61,867,329 503,171 
1782 11,828,039 421,229 1805 59,682,406 804,243 
1783 9,735,663 177,626 1806 58,176,283 651,867 


1784 11,482,083 201,845 1807 74,925,306 2,176,943 


1785 | 18,400,384 407,496 1808 | 43,605,982 | 1,644,867 
1786 | 19,475,020 323,153 1809 | 92,812,282 | 4,351,105 
1787 | 23,250,268 | 1,073,381 1810 | 132,488,935 | 8,787,109 
1788 | 20,467,436 853,146 1811 91,576,535 | 1,266,867 


1789 32,576,023 297,837 1812 63,025,936 1,740,912 


1790 | 31,447,605 844,154 1813 | 50,966,000 

1791 | 28,706,675 363,442 1814 | 60,060,239 | 6,282,437 
1792 | 34,907,497 | 1,485,465 1815 | 99,306,343 | 6,780,392 
1793 | 19,040,929 | 1,171,566 1816 | 93,920,055 | 7,105,034 


1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 


24,358,567 | 1,349,950 1817 | 124,912,968 | 8,155,442 
26,401,340 | 1,193,737 1818 | 177,282,158 | 15,159,453 
32,126,357 694,962 1819 | 149,739,820 | 16,622,969 
23,354,371 609,058 1820 | 144,818,100 | 7,410,602 
31,880,641 601,139 1821 | 123,977,400 | 16,305,892 
43,379,278 844,671 1822 | 135,420,100 | 20,220,064 
56,010,732 | 4,416,610 1823 | 191,402,503 | 9,310,403 
56,004,305 | 1,860,872 1824 | 149,380,122 | 13,299,505 
60,345,600 | 3,730,480 1825 | 228,005,291 | 18,004,953" 
53,812,284 | 1,561,053 








It would be very desirable to be able to form a tolerably ac- 
curate estimate of the present value of the cotton manufacture, 
and of the number of persons employed in its different depart- 
ments; but the data on which such estimates are founded be- 
ing necessarily very loose, it is impossible to arrive at anything 
like precision. Perhaps, however, the following calculations 
are not very wide of the mark. 


seem ee CS 


* The last three years include the imports into, and exports from, 
Ireland, which, however, are of comparatively trifling importance. 
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In 1817, Mr Kennedy, in his paper to which we have alrea- 
dy referred, estimated the number of persons employed in the 
spinning of cotton in Great Britain at 110,763; the aid they 
derived from steam-engines as equal to the power of 20,768 
horses; and the number of spindles in motion at 6,645,833. 
Mr Kennedy farther estimated the number of hanks of yarn 
annually produced at 3,987,500,000; and the quantity of coal 
consumed in their production at 500, 479 tons. We subjoin Mr 
Kennedy’s Statement for the year 1817 :— 


Raw Cotton converted into yarn 

in the United Kingdom, .  110,000,000lbs. 
Loss in spinning estimated at 1 302. 

per lb... ‘ ; . 10,312,500 
Quantity of yarn produced, ee 99,687,500Ibs. 
Number of hanks, taking the average at 40 per lb. 3,987,500,000|bs. 
Number of spindles employed, each spindle being 

supposed to produce two hanks per day, at 300 





working days in the year, . ; 6,645,833 
Number of persons employed in spinning, suppo- 

sing each to produce 120 hanks per day, . 110,763 
Horse-power employed, equal in number to. 20,768 


Four ounces and a-half of coal estimated to produce one hank of No. 
40; and 180lbs. of coal per day, equal to one horse power. 


But the cotton manufacture has increased since 1817, as 
evinced by the increased importation of the raw material, in the 
roportion of from 20 to 25 per cent. Mr Huskisson stated, 
in his place in the House of Commons, in March 1824, that he 
believed the total value of the cotton goods annually manufac- 
tured in Great Britain amounted to the prodigious sum of about 
thirty-three and a-half millions; andwe shall certainly be within 
the mark if weestimate their present value at ¢hirty-six millions ! ! 

The average annual quantity of cotton-wool imported, after 
deducting the exports, may be taken at about 140 millions of 
pounds weight. It is supposed, that of this quantity about ten 
millions of pounds are used in a raw or unmanufactured state, 
leaving a balance of 130 millions for the purposes of manufac- 
turing, the cost of which may be taken, on an average, at 1s. 43d. 
per Ib. Deducting, therefore, from the total value of the ma- 
nufactured goods, or 36 millions, the value of the raw materi- 
al amounting to nine millions, there remains 27 millions; which, 
of course, forms the fund whence the wages of the persons em- 
ployed in the various departments of the ‘manufacture, the pro- 
fits of the capitalists, the sums required to repair the wear and 
tear of buildings, machinery, &c., the expense of coals, &c. &c., 
must all be derived. If, then, we had any means of ascertain- 
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ing how this fund is distributed, we should be able, by avera- 
ging wages and profits, to form a pretty accurate" estimate of 
the number of labourers, and the quantity of capital employed. 
But here, unfortunately, we have only probabilities and analo- 
gies to guide us. It may, however, be confidently assumed, in 
the first place, that in consequence of the extensive employment 
of highly-valuable machinery in all the departments of the cot- 
ton manufacture, the proportion which the profits of capital, 
and the sum to be set aside to replace its wear and tear, bears 
to the whole value of the manufacture, must be much larger 
than in any other department of industry. We have heard this 
proportion variously estimated, at from a fourth to a half of 
the total value of the manufactured goods, exclusive of the raw 
material; and as the weight of authority seems to be pretty 
much divided on the subject, we shall take an intermediate pro- 
portion. Assuming, therefore, that the profits of the capital 
employed in the cotton manufacture, the wages of superinten- 
dence, &c., the sum required to replace the wear and tear of 
machinery, buildings, &c., and to furnish coals, &c., amount 
together to twelve twenty-sevenths of the value of the manufac- 
tured goods, exclusive of the raw material, or to ¢welve millions ; 
asum of fifteen millions will remain as the wages of the spinners, 
weavers, bleachers, &c., &c., engaged in the manufacture ; and 
taking, inasmuch as a large proportion of children under sixteen 
years of age are employed, the average rate of wages at only 
4.20 a-year, we shall have (dividing 15 millions by 20) 705,000 
as the total number of persons directly employed in the differ- 
ent departments of the manufacture. 

We should mistake, however, if we supposed that this num- 
ber, great as it certainly is, comprised the whole number of 
persons to whom the cotton manufacture furnishes subsistence, 
exclusive of the capitalists, Of the sum of twelve millions set 
apart as the profit of the capitalists, and the sum required to 
furnish coals, and to replace the wear and tear of machinery, 
&c., a large proportion must annually be laid out in paying the 
wages of engineers, machine-makers, iron-founders, smiths, 
joiners, masons, bricklayers, &e. It is not easy to say what 
this proportion may amount to; but taking it at a third, or 
four millions, and supposing the rate of wages of each indivi- 
dual to average L.30 a-year, the total number employed in the 
various capacities alluded to will be (four millions divided by 
30) 133,000; and a sum of eight millions sterling will remain to 
cover the profits of the capital employed in the various branch- 
es of the manufacture, the expense of purchasing materials to 
repair the different parts of the machinery and buildings as they 
wear out, coal, &c. The account will, therefore, standas under: — 
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Total value of every me of cotton goods annually manufac- 
tured in Great Britain. - £36,000,000 
Raw material, 130,000,000|bs. at is. Ad, .perlb. £9, 000,000 
Wages of 705,000 weavers, spinners, bleachers, 

&c. at £20 a-year each . . . - 15,000,000 
Wages of 133,000 engineers, machine-makers, 

smiths, masons, joiners, &c. at £30 a-year 

each ; ° - 4,000,000 
Profits of the manufacturers, wages of superin- 

tendence, sums to purchase the materials of 

machinery, coals, &c. ° . . - 8,000,000 

———-£36,000,000 

The capital employed may be estimated as follows :— 

Capital employed in the purchase of the raw material §£9,000,000 
Capital employed i in payment of wages . . - 19,000,000 
Capital invested in spinning-mills, power and hand-looms, 

workshops, warehouses, &c. « ° ° ° - 87,000,000 


£65,000,000 


Now, this sum of 65 millions, supposing the interest of capi- 
tal, inclusive of the wages of superintendence, &c. to amount to 
10 per cent, will yield a sum of £6,500,000 ; which, being de- 
ducted from the 8 millions of profits, &c. leaves £1,500,000 to 
purchase materials to repair the waste of capital, the coals neces- 
sary in the employment of the steam-engines, to effect insu- 
rances, &c. 

If we are nearly right in these estimates, it will follow—al- 
lowance being made for old and infirm per sons, children, &c. 
dependent on those who are actually employed in the various 
departments of the cotton manufacture, and in the construction, 
repairs, &c. of the machinery and buildings required to carry it 
on—that it must furnish, on the most moderate computation, 
subsistence for from 1,000,000 to 1,100,000 persons! And for 
this new and most prolific source of wealth, we are indebted 
partly and principally, as we have already shown, to the extra- 
ordinary genius and talent of a few individuals; but, in a great 
degree, also, to that security of property and freedom of indus- 
try which give confidence and energy to all who embark in in- 
dustrious undertakings, and to that universal diffusion of intel- 
ligence which enables those who carry on any work, to press 
every power of nature into their service, and to avail themeclves 
of productive capacities of which a less instructed people would 
be wholly ignorant. 

The effect that the sudden opening of so vast and profitable 
a field for the employment of capital and labour, has had on 
the population of the different towns of Lancashire and Lanark- 
shire, the districts where the cotton manufacture is principally 
carried on, has been most striking. In 1774, for example, the 
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parish of Manchester is estimated to have contained 41,032 in- 
habitants—a number which was swelled in 1821 to 133,788, 
having more than tripled in the space of 47 years! The popu- 
lation of Preston, in 1780, is said not to have exceeded 6,000, 
but it is stated by Mr Baines to have amounted to 30,000 in 
1825. In like manner, the population of Blackburn has increas- 
ed from 11,980 in 1801, to 21,940 in 1821; that of Bolton has 
increased in the same period, from 17,416 to 39,616; that of 
Wigan, from 10,989 to 17,716, &e. But the progress of Li- 
verpool is the most extraordinary, and can be matched only 
by the progress of one or two cities in the United States. 
Liverpool is not properly one of the seats of the cotton ma- 
nufacture ; but it is, notwithstanding, mainly indebted to it 
for the unparalleled rapidity of its growth. It is the grand 
emporium of the cotton district—the port where almost all the 
raw cotton, and the various foreign articles required for the 
employment and subsistence of the persons engaged in the ma- 
nufacture, are imported, and from whence the finished goods are 
exported to other countries. It has, therefore, become a place 
of vast trade, and is now, in that respect, second only to Lon- 
don. In 1700, according to the best accounts that can be ob- 
tained, the population of Liverpool amounted to only 5,145; in 
1750 it had increased to 18,450; in 1770 it amounted to 34,050. 
The cotton manufacture now began rapidly to extend, and, in 
consequence, the population of Liverpool had increased in 1801 
to 77,653, and in 1821 it amounted to 118,972. The progress 
of population in Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire has been equal- 
ly striking. In 1780, the city of Glasgow contained only 
42,832 inhabitants; in 1801, that number had increased to 
83,769 ; and, in 1821, it amounted to 147,043. The growth of 
Paisley is similar. In 1782, it contained, inclusive of the Ab- 
bey Parish, only 17,700 inhabitants; in 1801 it contained 
31,179; and in 1821 it contained about 46,000. 

Since the repeal of the absurd system of Irish protecting du- 
ties in 1823, the cotton manufacture has begun to make a very 
considerable progress in Ireland. This is proved by a state- 
ment, laid before the House of Commons, which shows that 
the number of yards of cotton goods, manufactured chiefly from 
yarn sent from England, exported from Ireland to Great Bri- 
tain, in 1822, amounted to 406,687; in 1823, to 556,646; 
in 1824, to 3,840,699; and in 1825, it amounted to no less 
than 6,418,645 ;—having increased in a nearly twelvefold pro- 
portion in two years, by the abolition of duties that were in- 
tended to protect the industry of Ireland! 

For a very long period the woollen manufacture was the great 
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But the progress of improvement in the 


spinning and manufacturing of cotton since 1770, being so much 
more rapid than any that has taken place in the ‘woollen manu- 
facture, the value of the former is now vastly greater than that 


of the latter. 


It appears, from the accounts of the declared or 


real values of the different sorts of exported commodities ob- 
tained by the Custom-house, that the exports of cotton goods, 
including yarn, amount, on an average, to about seventeen 
millions “sterling, or to nearly half the value of the whole ma- 
nufacture ; and form of themselves about two-thirds of the total 
value of all the wove fabrics exported from the empire. We sub- 


the House of Commons :— 


join a statement, compiled from papers printed by order of 


Statement of the Official, and the Declared or Real, Values of the 
Cotton Manufactured Goods, Cotton Yarn, Woollen, and Silk 
Manufactures, and the Totals of all other articles of British 
Produce and Manufactures, Exported from Great Britain to 
all parts of the World (except Ireland) in each of the Thirteen 


Years 1814—1826 :-— 


Cotton 
. |Manufactures. 


L. 
16,690,365 
21,699,505 
| 16,335,124 

20,357,147 
21,627,936 
16,876,206 
20,704,600 
21,630,493 
24,566,920 
24,117,549 


Cotton 
Yarn. 


Ll. 
1,119,850 
808,853 
1,380,486 
1,125,257 
1,296,776 
1,585,753 
2,022,153 
1,898,695 
2,353,217 
2,425,419 
2,984,329 
2,897,706 
3,748,526 





Woollen. 


L. 
4,931,670 
7,122,570 
5,586,364 
5,676,920 
6,344,100} 2. 
4,602,270 
4,363,973 
5,500,922 
5,943,612 
5,539,789 
6,136,092 
5,929,842 
5,041,585 





17,393,796 
19, 124.062 
13,072,757 
14,178,022 
16,643,579 
12,388,833 
13,843,569 
1} 13,786,957 | 2. 
2 | 14,534,253 
3 | 13,751,415 
4 | 15,240,006 
5 | 15,034,138 
6/10. 522,357 


2,791,249 
1,674,022 
2,628,448 
2,014,182 
2,385,305 
2,516,783 
2,826,643 | 5,583,430 
4,307,830 | 6,461,567 
2,700,437 | 6,488,523 
2,625,947 | 5,634,137]: 
3,135,496 | 6,011,534 
3,206,729! 6,193,775 
3,491, 268 4,982,898 


6,372,494 
9,338,142 
7,844,855 
7,163,472 
8,143,193 
5,986,807 





— oe 
*» 


MANUFACTURES, 


Linen. 





L. 
1,524,457 


1,590,074] 2: 


1,559,367 
1,943,194 

153,309 
l 547,352 
1,935,186 
2,303,443 
2,594,783 
2,654,098 
3,283,403 
2,709,772 
2,056,760 


1,701,384 
1,777,563 
1,452,667 
1,703,632 
1,949,815 
1,391,245 
1,653,804 
1,981,465 
2,192,772 

2,095,574 
2,442,440 
2,130,705 


1,489,647] 168,453 










Total of Total of all 
Wove Fabrics. Other Articles. 






























L. 
24,439,684 
31,445,276 
25,023,215 
29 255,253 
31,589,683 
24,738,390 
29,144,283 
2] 31,478,955 
141,007] 35,599,529 
141,320] 34,878,175 
159,648 | 39,733,579 
150,815] 38,285,209 
106,738] 32,399,174 





8,760,896 
10,266,126 
9,751,305 
9,980,144 
10,373,844 
8,185,185 
8,673,753 
8,715,938 
7,958,950 
8,266,291 
8,296,457 
8,167,812 
7,932,830 




































530,020 
622,120 
480,522 
408,523 
499,175 
376,798 
374,114 
373,938 
381,455 
350,880 
442,582 
296,677 


28,788,940) 14,658,432 
32,535,905] 17,117,340 
25,479,252 | 14,849,690 
25,467,827 | 14,869,292 
29,621,067 | 15,567,182 
22,660,467) 11,588,029 
24,278,570 | 11,290,109 
24°911,759) 10,914,293 
26,297,429! 9.879, 468 
24.457,952| 10,233,172 
27.272,059| 10,301,359 
26,862,024) 11.221, 49 
20) 652,623) 10,195, 
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Previously to 1790, the supply of raw cotton for the British 
manufacture was principally derived from the West Indies 
and the Levant. But, after the termination of the American 
war, cotton began to be cultivated in Carolina and Georgia, 
and has succeeded so well that it now forms one of the most va- 
luable productions of the United States. American cotton is 
generally known by the names of Sea Jsland and Upland. The 
former is the finest cotton imported into Britain. It grows on 
small sandy islands contiguous to the shore, and on the low 
grounds bordering on the sea. The Upland grows at a distance 
from the coast, and is so very difficult to separate from the 
seed, that it was for a considerable period not worth cultiva- 
ting. But the genius of a Mr Whitney, who invented a ma- 
chine which separates the wool from the seed with the utmost 
facility, has done for the planters of Carolina and Georgia what 
the genius of Arkwright did for the manufacturers of Lanca- 
shire. Before Mr Whitney’s invention, in 1793, very little up- 
land cotton was cultivated, and not a single pound was export- 
ed from the United States. No sooner, however, had Mr Whit- 
ney’s machine been constructed, than the cultivation of this spe- 
cies of cotton became the principal object of the agriculturists 
of Carolina and Georgia; and the quantity exported has in- 
creased to upwards of 100 millions of pounds weight! Mr 
Whitney took out a patent for his invention, and sold the right 
to use it to the state of South Carolina for 50,000 dollars. In 
Georgia, and some of the other states, he had to struggle with 
a powerful combination, who endeavoured to deprive him of 
the profits to be derived from his invention; and a considerable 
period elapsed before hesucceeded in making his patent effectual. 


Having finished this brief, and necessarily very imperfect 
sketch of the rise, progress, and present magnitude of the cot- 
ton manufacture, we shall now take leave to submit a few ob- 
servations with respect to the probability of our preserving our 
ascendency in it, and its influence on the condition and morals 
of the people. 

It is obvious, that a great deal of conjecture must always in- 
sinuate itself into our reasonings with respect to the future state 
of any branch of manufacturing industry. They are all liable 
to be affected by so many contingent and unforeseen circum~- 
stances, that it is impossible to predicate, with anything like 
certainty, what may be their condition a few years hence. But 
abstracting from the effect of national struggles and commo- 
tions, which can neither be foreseen nor calculated, we do not 
think that there is anything in our state, or in that of the dif- 
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ferent commercial and manufacturing countries of the world, 
that should lead us to anticipate that the gloomy forebodings of 
those who contend that the cotton manufacture of England has 
reached its zenith, and that it must now begin to decline, will 
be realized. The natural capabilities we possess for carrying 
on the business of manufacturing, are, all things considered, de- 
cidedly superior to those of any other people. But the superi- 
ority to which we have already arrived is perhaps the great- 
est advantage in our favour. Our master manufacturers, en- 
gineers, and artisans, are more intelligent, skilful, and enter- 
prising, than those of any other country ; and the extraordinary 
inventions they have already made, and their familiarity with 
all the principles and details of the business, will not only en- 
able them to perfect the processes already in use, but can hardly 
fail to lead to the discovery of others. Our establishments for 
spinning, weaving, printing, bleaching, &c. are infinitely more 
complete and perfect than any that exist elsewhere ; the divi- 
sion of labour in them is carried to an incomparably greater ex- 
tent ; the workmen are trained from infancy to industrious ha- 
bits, and have attained that peculiar dexterity and sleight of 
hand in the performance of their separate tasks, that can only 
be acquired by long and unremitting application to the same 
employment. Why, then, having all these advantages on our 
side, should we not keep the start we have already gained ? 
Every other people that attempts to set up manufactures, must 
obviously labour under the greatest difficulties ascompared with 
us. Their establishments cannot, at first, be sufficiently large 
to enable the division of employments to be carried to any con- 
siderable extent, at the sametime that expertness in manipu- 
lation, and in the details of the various processes, can only 
be attained by slow degrees. It appears, therefore, reasonable 
to conclude, that such new beginners having to stand the compe- 
tition of those who have already arrived at a very high degree 
of perfection in the art, must be immediately driven out of every 
market equally accessible to both parties; and that nothing but 
the aid derived from restrictive regulations and prohibitions 
will be effectual to prevent the total destruction of their esta- 
blishments in the countries where they are set up. 

But it is said, that great as these advantages certainly are, 
they are counterbalanced by still greater drawbacks ; that the 
advantage of obtaining the raw material of the manufacture 
from their own citizens, and without having to pay the expense 
of conveying it to a distant country, will, in the end, enable the 
nascent manufactures of America to obtain an ascendency over 
ours ; and that the high price of provisions in this country, and 
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our high taxes, by raising the wages we pay to our workmen 
considerably above the level of those of the Continental states, 
lay us under a disadvantage with which neither our great capi- 
tal, nor the superior skill and intelligence of our artisans, can 
enable us permanently to contend. 

In so far, however, as respects America, we do not think that 
there is the smallest probability of her ever becoming a danger- 
ous rival of ours in manufacturing industry, or that the fact of 
her being possessed of the raw material, is a circumstance of 
any importance. The Americans are possessed of such vast 
tracts of fertile, and hitherto unoccupied land, that agricultu- 
ral employments must continue, for a very long period, to form 
decidedly the most beneficial mode in which they can employ 
their capital and industry: and it may be supposed, that, ac- 
cording as a knowledge of the sound principles of public eco- 
nomy is more generally diffused, the people and their rulers 
will see the folly of attempting to force the premature establish- 
ment of manufactures ; and will become more and more dispo- 
sed to follow the just and liberal policy of allowing every indi- 
vidual to prosecute his own interest in his own way. But, as- 
suming that the Americans should persevere in the erroneous 
policy, on which they have latterly been acting, of forcing the 
establishment of manufactures, what is the amount of the ad- 
vantage they will gain from the possession of the raw material ? 
It is clear, that if manufactures are ever to be successfully car- 
ried on in America, it can only be in the Northern States ; for 
no one can imagine that manufactured goods produced by slave 
labour will ever be able to come successfully into competition 
with similar goods produced by free labour : And if cotton has 
to be exported from Georgia and Carolina to a distant part of 
the Union, the difference between the cost of its conveyance to 
Massachusetts, or Connecticut, and Great Britain, must be al- 
together inappreciable, ascompared with the ultimate cost of the 
manufactured goods. We, therefore, entertain no fears what- 
ever of the competition of America. There are insuperable 
obstacles to her becoming a manufacturing nation for a very 
long series of years; and when she does become one, the ad- 
vantage she will derive from possessing the raw material, will 
be hardly worth mentioning, and will go but a very short way 
indeed, to balance the peculiar sources of our superiority. 

But it is on the competition of our Continental neighbours, 
assisted by our high wages and taxes, that those who anticipate 
the decline of our manufacturing and commercial prosperity, lay 
the greatest stress. It is idle, it is said, for us to deceive our- 
selves, by trusting to the superior magnitude of our capital, and 
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the greater proficiency to which we have already attained in 
the manufacture. These advantages, it is admitted, may insure 
our ascendency for a while; but it is affirmed that they are not 
of a description that can be monopolized ; that the French, and 
other Continental nations, have already made, and are continu- 
ing to make, considerable progress in the manufacture; and 
that our comparatively high wages and taxes must ultimately 
give them a superiority over us. As these statements have been 
repeatedly advanced, and have made a considerable impression, 
we shall examine them a little minutely. 

In the first place, then, we have to observe, that we very 
much doubt whether wages are really higher in England than 
in France. That wages, estimated by the day, are higher in the 
former, is, we believe, true ; but the question really at issue, is 
not, whether the wages paid to workmen employed for a given 
period are higher in France than in England, but,—whether the 
wages or sums paid for executing a particular piece of work are 
higher ? Now, this is obviously a radically different question 
from the former. A very competent judge of such matters, the 
late Arthur Young, gave it as his opinion, that an Essex labour- 
er, at 2s. 6d. a-day, was decidedly cheaper than a Tipperary la- 
bourer at 5d.! And, upon the same principle, though a French 
manufacturer were able to hire his workmen, by the day or 
the week, for some 20 or 30 per cent less than an English ma- 
nufacturer pays to his, yet, as the British labourers, from their 
better training, the greater subdivision of employments amongst 
them, and their industrious habits, are able to execute a deci~ 
dedly greater quantity of work in a given space of time than 
the French labourers, the wages or price of /abour may really 
be lower in this country than in France. We do not, however, 
pretend to form an accurate estimate of the comparative ‘price 
of labour in the two countries ; but we have been assured, by 
gentlemen of great experience, and intimately acquainted with 
the state of industry in both countries, that although the French 
workmen may equal, or even surpass the English in jewellery, 
and in the manufacture of fancy articles and trinkets, and, ge- 
nerally, in all those departments in which labour is light, and 
into which machinery has not been largely introduced, they 
are very inferior to them in others; and that the English cotton, 
woollen, and hardware manufacturers, and machine makers, 
get any quantity of work cheaper, and at the same time incom- 
parably better executed than it could be done in France. 

It is not, therefore, from loose and ill-digested statements 
about the low rate of wages in France, as compared with their 
rate in England, that any accurate estimate can be formed of 
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the real price of labour in the two countries. But admitting, 
for the sake of illustration, for we believe the fact to be other- 
wise, that labour is really cheaper in France than in England, it 
will not require any very elaborate argument to show that this 
circumstance cannot, of itself, lay our cotton manufacturers un- 
der any disadvantage as compared with those of France or any 
other country. 

We admit that it seems at first sight sufficiently paradoxical 
to affirm, that an increase of wages has a tendency to reduce 
the price of all that class of commodities, which, like cottons, 
and many other species of manufactured goods, are produced 
chiefly by the aid of machinery. But the paradox i is only in 
appearance ; and a very small degree of attention will serve to 
convince any one at all familiar with such investigations, that 
the proposition is as undeniable as it is important. 

Some commodities are almost entirely the produce of ma- 
nual labour, while others, as cotton twist, for example, are al- 
most entirely the produce of the labour of fixed capital, or ma- 
chinery; and it is, therefore, plain, that nearly the whole of 
the first class, or their value, must go to the labourer as his 
wages, and that of the second to the manufacturer, as his pro- 
fits. Suppose, to illustrate what has now been stated, that a 
manufacturer has a machine worth L.10,000, calculated to last 
for a considerable number of years, and which can manufac- 
ture goods with the assistance ‘of but little manual labour. In 
this case, it is quite clear that the goods produced by the ma- 
chine really form the profit of the capital expended in its con- 
struction; and their value, or price: rated in money, must, 
therefore, vary with every variation in the rate of profit. If 
profits are 10 per cent, then the goods annually produced by 
the machine must, supposing the value of money not to alter, 
sell for L.1,000, exclusive of a small additional sum to replace 
the wear ond tear of the engine. Should profits rise to 15 per 
cent, the price of the goods “produced by the machine must rise 
to L.1,500, for otherwise the manufacturer would not obtain the 
common and average rate of profit. And if, on the other hand, 
profits should fall to 5 per cent, the price of the goods must, 
for the same reason, fall to 1.500. If, therefore, it can be 
shown that a rise of wages reduces the rate of profits, it neces- 
sarily follows that it must also reduce the value and price of 
all such commodities as are chiefly produced by the aid of 
fixed capital or machinery. 

But it is clear that every rise of wages, which is not ac- 
companied by an increased productiveness of industry, must 
proportionally lower the rate of profit. Profits and wages, 
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though most commonly paid, or estimated in money, are parts 
of, and really make up between them, all that portion of the 
produce of industry that remains after rent is deducted or set 
aside ;—and it is as clear as the sun at noon-day, that when the 
= of the produce of industry, or its value, going to the 

abourer is increased, the portion remaining to the capitalist, 
or its value, must be diminished. The introduction of money 
obscures, but it does not in the slightest degree affect, the re- 


lation of profits and wages. So long as the productiveness of | 
industry remains the same, the one must always vary inversely © 


as the other,—that is, profits must fall when wages rise, and rise 
when wages fall. 

This principle shows conclusively, that, instead of our high 
wages laying our cotton manufacturers under any disadvantage 


as compared with foreigners, their effect must be distinctly and | 


completely the reverse. High wages cause low profits; and as 


the principal part of the value of cottons and other commodi- | 
ties chiefly produced by the agency of machinery, consists of | 
profits, it must be comparatively low when wages are high. Sup- | 
pose, for example, that two pretty durable machines, of equal | 


power and goodness, and which can perform their work with 
but little manual labour, are erected, the one in France and 
the other in England; and suppose, farther, that the machines 
cost L.20,000 each, and that the common and average rate of 
nett profit in France is siz, and in England only jive per cent: it 
is plain that the goods produced, or the work performed by the 
French machine will have to sell for, or be worth, L.1,200, 
whereas the goods produced, or the work performed by the 
English machine, will only sell for, or be worth, L.1,000; for 


such are the sums which will yield the proprietors of these | 


machines the customary rate of profit accruing to those who 
carry on industrious undertakings in the countries to which 
they respectively belong,—a regard to their own interest not 
allowing them to take less than this rate, and the competition 
of their | neighbours not allowing them to obtain more. 

Nor is this the only advantage, in point of cheapness, that 
would be enjoyed by the English manufacturers. For, inas- 
much as one description of machinery is, for the most part, 
largely employed i in the production of another, it is most pro- 
bable that, in the event of one of the machines being made in 
England and the other in France, the English one would not 
cost so much as L.20,000, and that its produce might, on that 
account, be sold for even less than L.1,000. 

The effect of a rise of wages on the price of those commodi- 


ties that are chiefly produced by means of manual labour, is 
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different. It raises their value, or price, proportionally to the ex- 
tent to which the rise of wages exceeds the fall of profit on the 
capital employed in their production. And hence it follows, 
that a country where wages are high and profits low, has a de- 
cided advantage over a country where wages are low and pro- 
fits high, in the cheaper rate at which she can afford to sell all 
those articles that are chiefly produced by means of machinery; 
while the latter has an equal advantage over the former, in the 
cheaper rate at which she can afford to sell the articles chiefly 
produced by the immediate labour of the hand. And such, in 
point of fact, is the exact relative condition of Great Britain 
and the Continental States. The bulk of our exports consists 
of cotton and woollen stuffs and yarn, hardware, and other ar- 
ticles, in the production of which machinery is very largely 
employed; whereas the bulk of the exports of France, Germa- 
ny, &c. consists of the products of their soil, jewellery, fancy ar- 
ticles, and coarse manufactured goods, principally the product 
of manual labour. The idea that high wages can ever be in- 
jurious to the commerce of a country, is, therefore, quite ima- 
ginary. They tend, indeed, to give its industry a peculiar bias 
and direction, but that is all. If, on the one hand, they raise 
the value of certain descriptions of commodities, and check 
their exportation, on the other hand they proportionally lower 
the value of other descriptions, and fit them the better for the 
foreign market. 

Our manufacturers may, therefore, be of gocd cheer. The 
advantages they enjoy over the manufacturers of the Continent, 
in the possession of the various natural and acquired facilities 
for conducting the business of manufacturing already enume- 
rated, would, supposing other things to be equal, give them a 
decided superiority in all equally accessible markets: and if it 
be really true that the price of labour in Great Britain is higher 
than on the Continent, that circumstance must, by lowering 
the rate of profit, lower the price, and consequently increase 
the demand for cotton and other articles principally produced 
by the agency of machinery.* 

The taxes imposed on manufactured goods being commonly 
drawn back on exportation, have no direct influence on the price 
of such of them as are destined for a foreign market: And, ex- 





* See, for a farther illustration of this principle, Mr Ricardo’s Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy and Taxation, p. 34, lst edit., and Mr 
M‘Culloch’s Principles of Political Economy, p. 320. 
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cept in so far as taxes may affect the rate of wages, their indi- 
rect operation on manufacturing industry is unimportant. 
There is one way, indeed, in which it is but too probable that 
high taxes, and high wages caused by them, will be deeply in- 
jurious,—that is, by reducing the rate of profit, and tempting 
capitalists to transfer their stocks to other countries. This, how- 
ever, cannot, under any circumstances, affect the cotton manu- 
facturers more than it must affect the agriculturists, and all who 


are engaged in industrious undertakings ; while, from the supe- | 


rior facilities which we enjoy for the prosecution of the cotton 


manufacture, it is probable that it will be less affected by an ef- . 


flux of capital, should it ever take place to an injurious extent, 
than most other businesses. 

Although, therefore, we do not pretend to cast the horoscope 
of the cotton manufacture, we are happy to say that we see no 


good grounds for supposing that it is built on an insecure foun- | 


dation, or that it is destined progressively to languish and de- 
cline. At the same time, however, it is most certainly true, that 
nothing should be omitted on our part, that may in any degree 
serve to give it additional stability and vigour. And we are quite 
sure, that nothing can be so effectual for that purpose as the 
establishment of a perfectly liberal commercial system. By 
excluding the equivalents which foreigners have to give in 
exchange for our products, we hinder them from becoming our 
customers, and consequently force them to manufacture for 
themselves. The adoption of an exclusive system is, in all 
cases, injurious ; but it is pre-eminently so in the case of a coun- 
try which has greatly outstripped its neighbours in the career 
of manufacturing industry. Great Britain ought to open her 
ports, under moderate duties, imposed for the sake of revenue 
only, to all the products of all the countries of the world. It 
would be a contradiction and an absurdity to suppose, that the 
freest competition could have any injurious operation on those 
branches of industry in which we have a superiority. On the 
contrary, our sales of domestic produce must necessarily be ex- 
tended, precisely as we extend our purchases of that which is 
foreign ; while, by acting on a system thus productive of mu- 
tual advantage, we should take from foreigners all motive to 
endeavour to rival us in those branches in which we have a 
superiority, and would teach them to exert their efforts to per- 
fect themselves in those in which the advantage is already ou 
their side. 

Besides the idea of insecurity, a variety of pernicious eonse- 
quences have been supposed to flow from the extension of the 
manufacturing system. The gelden age of England is said to 
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have been that which preceded the invention of the jenny and 
the spinning frame. Manufactures were then dispersed over 
the country, and were carried on in single families, who, in 
addition to their other sources of emolument, generally possess- 
ed a small patch of ground, sufficient to keep a cow, and serve 
asagarden. It is unnecessary, we are told, to endeavour to 
prove by argument, how incomparably more favourable such a 
state of things must be to the health and morals of the people 
than the present system, where crowds of children, and of per- 
sons of both sexes, are perpetually immured in the contagious 


‘atmosphere of cotton mills, and are early initiated into every 


species of vice! 

But in general there is a very wide difference between con- 
clusions drawn from appearances only, and those which are 
deduced from a careful examination of facts. And, however 
extraordinary it may appear to those who have learned to judge 
of the condition of the population from the ‘ Deserted Vil- 
lage,” or the equally philosophical, though less poetical, dia- 
tribes of the Laureate, we scruple not to affirm, that the Health, 
Morals, and Intelligence of the population have all gained by 
the establishment of the present manufacturing system. 

With respect, in the first place, to the question of Health: it is 
proved, by the returns made under the population acts, that the 
average mortality in England and Wales, in 1780, was one in 
every 40 of the population: But notwithstanding the extraor- 
dinary increase, in the intermediate period, of what we have 
been in the habit of considering unhealthy employments, the 
average mortality in 1810 amounted to only one in every 52, 
and, in 1820, to only one in every 58 of the entire population. 
This diminution of mortality has been going on gradually since 
1750, and has been owing to a variety of causes;—partly to 
the greater prevalence of cleanliness and sobriety among the 
poor, and the improvements that have been made in their diet, 
dress, and houses—partly to the drainage of bogs and marshes, 
—and partly, and since 1800 chiefly perhaps, to the discove- 
ries in medical science, and the extirpation of the small-pox. 
But to whatever causes the increase of healthiness that has ta- 
ken place may have been owing, there is abundant evidence to 
show, that it has not been in any degree counteracted, but 
that, on the contrary, it has been greatly promoted, by the 
extension of manufactures. Had their extension been unfavour- 
able to health, the‘improvement must have been decidedly less 
in the towns where manufactures are principally carried on, 
than in the country: But the very reverse is the case. It ap- 
pears, from an elaborate and valuable paper of Dr Percival, an 

VOL. XLVI. NO. 91. Cc 
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intelligent physician, who resided long in Manchester, that the 
proportion of deaths to the whole population of the town, in 
1770, amounted to about one in every 28. But though the 
population of the town has been nearly quadrupled since 1770, 
and myriads of cotton mills been erected, the average rate of 
mortality is now reduced to about one in every 45! In 1750, 
the entire population of Lancashire amounted to only 297,040; 
in 1801, it had increased to 672,565, and the deaths that year 
amounted to 19,363, being rather more than one in every 34; 
but as 1801 was, owing to the scarcity of that year, a season 
of unusual mortality, let us compare the population with the 
deaths in 1802, amounting to 16,570, and we shall have one in 
every 40 as the proportion of deaths to the entire population. 
But in 1820, when the population had increased to the prodi- 
gious amount of 1,052,859, and when what are called un- 
healthy employments had been multiplied to an almost incon- 
ceivable extent, the deaths only amounted to one in every 55 
of the entire population ! 

These facts are decisive with respect to the credit to be 
attached to the statements so often rung in our ears, as to the 
unhealthiness of manufactures. But the same thing may be 
set in a still clearer point of view, by comparing Lancashire 
and Westmoreland together. The former may be said, almost 
without a metaphor, to be one immense workshop; for it con- 
tains, besides an infinity of populous villages, the large manu- 
facturing and commercial towns of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bolton, Preston, Blackburn, Bury, Warrington, Wigan, &c. ; 
whereas the latter is almost exclusively an agricultural coun- 
ty, and besides being entirely destitute of large towns and 
great manufacturing establishments, it is chiefly occupied by 
a class of small proprietors, who, it is said, preserve, in a pre- 
eminent degree, all the simplicity and purity of the old Eng- 
lish manners. But, notwithstanding this vast difference in the 
circumstances of the two counties, the proportion of deaths 
to the whole population in Westmoreland is only about FIVE 
per cent less than in Lancashire! The baptisms are in West- 
moreland, to the whole population, as one to 35, the deaths as 
one to 58, and the marriages as one to 154; while, in Lanca- 
shire, the baptisms are, to the whole population, as one to 32, 
the deaths as one to 55, and the marriages as one to 126.* 

Amidst a vast deal of exaggeration, there certainly was some 
foundation for the complaints with respect to the privations 





* Baines’ History, Gazetteer, &c. of Lancashire, vol. i. p. 141. 
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imposed on children under sixteen years of age employed in 
cotton mills. And though we are decidedly adverse to all 
interference on the part of government as to the terms of the 
contract between workmen and their employers, still we think 
that the legislature acted right in interfering to limit the num- 
ber of hours during which children should be kept at work. It 
is for the public advantage that those who are unable, from 
their immature years, to protect themselves, should be protect- 
ed by the legislature. But no farther interference ought, on 
any account, to be either attempted or tolerated. If any par- 
ticular business or process be peculiarly noxious, no one who 
has attained to the years of discretion will engage in it, unless 
he obtains comparatively high wages. And this circumstance 
will always prevent such employments from being carried to a 
greater extent than is required for the general advantage of 
society. 

With respect, in the second place, to the state of Morals in 
the manufacturing districts; this is a point as to which it is 
much more difficult to obtain accurate information, than as to 
the state of healthh We have no doubt, however, were the 
means of making a correct estimate equally accessible in both 
cases, that it would be found that the morals of the people have 
been as much improved, during the last 50 years, as their health. 
It is admitted on all hands, that crimes of violence have greatly 
diminished since the accession of his late Majesty ; and the in- 
creased sobriety and cleanliness of the people—habits which 
cannot easily be strengthened without improving morality, are 
invariably assigned as prominent causes of the late increase of 
healthiness. There is, to say the least, as much moral restraint 
evinced in the intercourse between the sexes in Lancashire, as 
in most agricultural districts of England. The latter, indeed, 
would be but an indifferent standard of comparison, if we sup- 
pose that the morality of other districts bears any considerable 
resemblance to that of a purely agricultural district in Norfolk, 
where, we are told by the Reverend Mr Brereton, there were 77 
births in a given period, of which 23 only were legitimate!* No 
such picture of profligacy, or anything approaching to it, can 
be exhibited in any quarter of Lancashire. 

In comparing the state of morals in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, as Lancashire in England, and Lanarkshire in Scotland, 
with their state in the agricultural districts, it must not be 
forgotten that the former are exposed to a most prolific source 


* Brereton on the Administration of the Poor Laws, p. 50. 
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of crime and demoralization, from which the latter are com- 
—. exempted—we allude to the excessive influx of Irish 

abourers that has taken place of late years. These miserable 
creatures, without property, without connexions, and most fre- 
quently ignorant in the extreme, are in all respects decidedly 
more profligate and immoral than the native inhabitants—And 
the only thing to be wondered at is, that, notwithstanding the 
vast influx of Irish poor into Manchester and Glasgow, the mo- 
rals and habits of the people should have been so greatly im- 
proved. We are satisfied, that had it not been for this influx, 
the inhabitants of these cities would have had but little to fear, 
in comparing themselves with those of any agricultural district 
in the empire, with respect to health, and nothing with respect 
to morality. 

With respect, in the third place, to the Intelligence of the 
manufacturing population: we apprehend our readers would 
deem it a mere waste of labour were we to set about making 
any lengthened statements to prove their infinite superiority in 
this respect over the peasantry of the country. This, indeed, is 
only what every unprejudiced inquirer would a priori have an- 
ticipated would be the case. The elementary instruction of the 
lower classes in towns and villages is, generally speaking, prefer- 
able to the elementary instruction of the same classes in the coun- 
try. But it is in after-life that the superior advantages of the 
former, for acquiring a greater extent of information, are chiefly 
observable. The peasantry dispersed over a wide extent of coun- 
try, are without the means of assembling, except on some rare 
occasions, for the purposes either of amusement or instruction. 
But, by working together, the workmen in manufacturing esta- 
blishments have, what the agriculturists almost uniformly want, 
constant opportunities of discussing all topics of interest and im- 
portance. They are thus gradually trained to habits of thinking 
andreflection; theirintellectsaresharpened by the collision of con- 
flicting opinions; and a small contribution from each individual 
enables them to establish lectureships and libraries, and to obtain 
a large supply of the cheaper class of periodical publications. 
But whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the cause, 
there can be no doubt of the fact, that the intelligence of the 
workmen employed in manufactures has increased according as 
their numbers have increased, and as their employments have 


been more and more subdivided—And this circumstance would of 


itself go far to account for the more rapid increase of healthiness 
and of better morals amongst them. Nine-tenths of the evils 
that afflict the mass of society have their source in ignorance ; 
and when it has been shown that the intelligence of any class 
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of people has increased, it is next to certain that their condi- 
tion in other respects must at the same time have improved. 

It has sometimes been objected to manufactures, that when 
anything occurs togive them a check, or tothrow the immense po- 
pulation dependent on them out of employment, or when, owing 
to a scarcity, a sudden rise takes place in the price of provisions, 
the public tranquillity, and the security of property, are apt to 
be endangered. It is said that demagogues, and those mock ora- 
tors so frequently to be met with in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, take advantage of the feverish excitement generated in 
the public mind by these circumstances, to vilify the institu- 
tions of the country ; and represent the public distress as pro- 
ceeding, not from accidental and uncontrollable causes, but from 
measures adopted by government, or the master manufacturers, 
on purpose to advance their own interests at the expense of the 
workmen, and thus occasion outrages which can only be repress- 
ed by the employment of a large military force, and by the adop- 
tion of measures that are not always very consistent with the 
principles of a free government. Now, we do not mean to say, 
that, though exaggerated, there is not a great deal of truth in this 
statement. At the same time, however, we think it would not 
be difficult to show that, even in a political point of view, the 
establishment of manufactures, on a great scale, is most deci- 
dedly advantageous. That the population dependent on them is 
most commonly turbulent, inflammable, and apt to be misled, is 
true; but, on the other hand, men seldom entertain a just sense 
of their own importance, or acquire a knowledge of their rights, 
or are able to defend them with courage and effect, until they 
have been congregated into masses. An agricultural popula- 
tion, thinly distributed over the surface of a country, and with- 
out any point of reunion, rarely opposes any vigorous resistance 
to the most oppressive and arbitrary measures, But such is not 
the case with the population of towns. Their inhabitants are 
all actuated by the same spirit; they derive courage from their 
numbers and union; the bold animate the timid; the resolute 
confirm the wavering ; the redress of an injury done to a single 
citizen, becomes, in some measure, the business of the whole 
body ; they take their measures in common, and prosecute them 
with a vigour and resolution that generally elles the boldest 
minister pause in an unpopular career.* Where, in point of 
fact, has private independence and public freedom been best 


* For some rather striking remarks on this subject, see Miller on 
the Government of England, vol. iv. p. 133. 
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secured, and most vigilantly protected? Is it in agricultural 
France, Spain, or Poland, or in manufacturing and commercial 
England, Holland, and the United States? There is no strug- 
gle to be compared, either for duration, for the sacrifices it im- 
posed on the weaker party, or for its beneficial consequences, 
to the struggle made by the Hollanders to emancipate themselves 
from the blind and brutal despotism of Old Spain. And it was 
mainly to the efforts of our manufacturers and merchants—for 
the agricultural population sided almost entirely with the House 
of Stuart—to their wealth, patriotism, and zeal, that we are in- 
debted for our free constitution, and consequently for the high 
and conspicuous place we now hold among the nations of the 
earth. 

It should also be remembered, that the violent and unjusti- 
fiable proceedings of which the manufacturing population have 
occasionally been guilty, may be expected to disappear, accord- 
ing as they become moreintelligent. Hitherto, the higher classes 
have been strangely indifferent to the effect that might be pro- 
duced by the better education of their inferiors. Latterly, in- 
deed, considerable efforts have been made, and with the best suc- 
cess, to instruct workmen in the principles of mechanical philo- 
sophy, and in a knowledge of the arts. But this, though an im- 

rtant, is not by any means the most important class of sub- 
jects, with respect to which they stand in need of instruction. 
We do not object to giving them lectures on Hydraulics and Hy- 
drodynamics; but we see no reason why such subjects should 
be taught, to the exclusion of others. If we would really im- 
prove the condition of the lower classes—if we would give them 
better habits, as well as make them more expert workmen— 
we ought to endeavour to make them acquainted with the 
principles that must determine their condition in life. The 
poor ought to be taught, that they are in a great measure the 
architects of their own fortune; that what others can do for 
them is trifling indeed, compared with what they can do for 
themselves ; that they are infinitely more interested in the pre- 
servation of the public tranquillity than any other class of so- 
ciety ; that mechanical inventions and discoveries are always 
supremely advantageous to them; and that their real interests 
can only be effectually promoted by their displaying greater 
prudence and forethought. Such subjects ought to form a pro- 
minent part of every well digested system of public instruction. 
And if they were clearly explained, and enforced with that ear- 
nestness which their vast importance requires, we should have 
the best attainable security for the maintenance of the public 
tranquillity, and the well-being and comfort of the community. 
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But we must hasten to a close. The remarks we have now 
made are, we hope, sufficient to prove that the charges brought 
against manufactures are quite untenable; and that, consequent- 
ly, they are in everyway worthy of, and ought i in all cases to re- 
ceive, equal favour and protection as agriculture. Nodoubt, there 
are disadvantages incident to them, as there are to every pursuit 
in which man can engage. But the good of which they are 
productive infinitely outweighs these disadvantages. ‘ They 
infuse,” to use the words of Mr Malthus, whose leanings, it 
ought to be observed, are all on the side of agriculture, “ fresh 
life and activity into all classes of the state, afford opportuni- 
ties to the inferior orders to rise by personal merit and exer- 
tion, and stimulate the higher orders to depend for distinction 
upon other grounds than mere rank and riches. They excite 
invention, encourage science and the useful arts, spread intel- 
ligence and spirit, inspire a taste for conveniences and comforts 
among the labouring classes, and, above all, give a new and 
happier structure to society, by increasing the proportion of 
the middle classes—that body on which the liberty, public spi- 
rit, and good government of every country must always s mainly 


depend.” 





Arr. Il. Memoirs of 2ehir-ed-din Muhammed Baber, Emperor 
of Hindustan, written by himself, in the Jaghatai Turki, and 
translated, partly by the late Joun Leypen, Esq. M.D. partly 
by WittiaM Erskine, Esq. With Notes and a Geographi- 
cal and Historical Introduction : ‘Together with a Map of the 
Countries between the Oxus and Jaxartes, and a Memoir re- 
garding its Construction, by Cuarntes WappineGTon, Esq. of 
the East India Company’s Engineers. London, 1826. 


VPNs isa very curious, and admirably edited work. But the 
strongest impression which the perusal of it has left on our 
minds is the boundlessness of authentic history, and, if we 
might venture to say it, the uselessness of all history which 
does not relate to our own fraternity of nations, or even bear, in 
some way or other, on our own present or future condition. 
We have here a distinct and faithful account of some hun- 
dreds of battles, sieges, and great military expeditions, and a 
character of a prodigious number of eminent individuals,—men 
famous in their day, over wide regions, for genius or fortunc— 
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poets, conquerors, martyrs—founders of cities and dynasties— 
authors of immortal works—ravagers of vast districts abound- 
ing in wealth and population. Of all these great personages 
and events, nobody in Europe, if we except a score or two of 
studious Orientalists, has ever heard before ; and it would not, 
we imagine, be very easy to show that we are any better for 
hearing of them now. A few curious traits, that happen to be 
strikingly in contrast with our own manners and habits, may 
remain on the memory of a reflecting reader—with a general 
confused recollection of the dark and gorgeous phantasmagoria. 
But no one, we may fairly say, will think it worth while to di- 
gest or develope the history, or be at the pains to become ac- 
quainted with the leading individuals, and fix in his memory 
the series and connexion of events. Yet the effusion of human 
blood was as copious—the display of talent and courage as im- 
posing—the perversion of high moral qualities, and the waste 
of the means of enjoyment as unsparing, as in other long-past 
battles and intrigues and revolutions, over the details of which 
we still pore with the most unwearied attention ; and to verify 
the dates or minute details of which, is still regarded as a great 
exploit in historical research, and among the noblest employ- 
ments of human learning and sagacity. 

It is not perhaps very easy to account for the eagerness with 
which we still follow the fortunes of Miltiades, Alexander, or 
Czsar—of the Bruce and the Black Prince, and the interest 
which yet belongs to the fields of Marathon and Pharsalia, of 
Crecy and Bannockburn, compared with the indifference, or ra- 
ther reluctance, with which we listen to the details of Asiatic 
warfare—the conquests that transferred to the Moguls the vast 
sovereignties of India, or raised a dynasty of Manchew Tartars 
to the Celestial Empire of China. It will not do to say, 
that we want something nobler in character, and more exalted 
in intellect, than is to be met with among those murderous Ori- 
entals—that there is nothing to interest in the contentions of 
mere force and violence; and that it requires no very fine- 
drawn reasoning to explain why we should turn with disgust 
from the story, if it had been preserved, of the savage affrays 
which have drenched the sands of Africa or the rocks of New Zea- 
land—through long generations of murder---with the blood of 
their brutish population. This may be true enough of Madagas- 
car or Dahomy; but it does not apply to the case before us. ‘The 
nations of Asia generally—at least those of its great states— 
were undoubtedly more polished than those of Europe, during 
all the period that preceded their recent connexion. Their 
wasriors were as brave in the field, their statesmen more subtle 
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and politic in the cabinet—in the arts of luxury, and all the 
elegancies of civil life, they were immeasurably superior ; in 
ingenuity of speculation—in literature—in social politeness— 
the comparison is still in their favour. 

It has often occurred to us, indeed, to consider what the effect 
would have been on the fate and fortunes of the world, if, in the 
fifteenth century, when the germs of their present civilization 
were first disclosed, the nations of Europe had been introduced 
to an intimate and friendly acquaintance with the great polished 
communities of the East, and had been thus led to take them for 
their masters in intellectual cultivation, and their models in all 
the higher pursuits of genius, polity, and art. The difference in 
our social and moral condition, it could not perhaps be easy to 
estimate ; but one result, we conceive, would unquestionably 
have been, to make us take the same deep interest in their an- 
cient story, which we now feel, for similar reasons, in that of 
the sterner barbarians of early Rome, or the more imaginative 
clans and colonies of immortal Greece. The experiment, how- 
ever, though there seemed oftener than once to be some open- 
ings for it, was not made. Our Crusading ancestors were too 
rude themselves to estimate or to feel the value of the refine- 
ment which presented itself to their passing gaze, and too en- 
tirely occupied with war and bigotry, to reflect on its causes 
or effects ; and the first naval adventurers who opened up In- 
dia to our commerce, were both too few and too far off to 
communicate to their brethren at home any taste for the splen- 
dours which might have excited their own admiration. By the 
time that our intercourse with those regions was enlarged, our 
own career of improvement had been prosperously begun ; and 
our superiority in the art, or at least the discipline, of war, ha- 
ving given us a signal advantage in the conflicts to which that 
extending intercourse immediately led, naturally increased the 
aversion and disdain with which almost all races of men are 
apt to regard strangers to their blood and dissenters from their 
creed. Since that time, the genius of Europe has been steadi- 
ly progressive, whilst that of Asia has been at least stationary, 
and most probably retrograde ; and the descendants of the feu- 
dal and predatory warriors of the West have at last attained a 
decided predominancy over those of their elder brothers in the 
East, to whom, at that period, they were unquestionably infe- 
rior in elegance and ingenuity, and whose hostilities were then 
conducted on the same system with our own. They, in short, 
have remained nearly where they were; while we, beginning 
with the improvement of our governments and military dis- 
cipline, have gradually outstripped them in all the lesser and 
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more ornamental attainments in which they originally excel- 
led. 

This extraordinary fact of the stationary or degenerate con- 
dition of the two oldest and greatest families of mankind—those 
of Asia and Africa, has always appeared to us a sad obstacle 
in the way of those who believe in the general progress of the 
race, and its constant advancement towards a state of perfec- 
tion. Two or three thousand years ago, those vast communi- 
ties were certainly in a happier and more prosperous state than 
they are now; and in many of them we know that their most 
powerful and flourishing societies have been corrupted and dis- 
solved, not by any accidental or extrinsic disaster, like foreign 
conquest, pestilence, or elemental devastation, but by what 
appeared to be the natural consequences of that very greatness 
and refinement which had marked and rewarded their earlier 
exertions. In Europe, hitherto, the case has certainly been dif- 
ferent : For though darkness did fall upon its nations also, after 
the lights of Roman civilization were extinguished, it is to be 
remembered that they did not burn out of themselves, but were 
trampled down by hosts of invading barbarians, and that they 
blazed out anew, with increased splendour and power, when 
the dulness of that superincumbent mass was at length vivi- 
fied by their contact, and animated by the fermentation of that 
leaven which had all along been secretly working in its recess- 
es. In Europe certainly there has been a progress: And the 
more polished of its present inhabitants have not only regained 
the place which was held of old by their illustrious masters of 
Greece and Rome, but have plainly outgone them in the most sub- 
stantial and exalted of their improvements. Far more humane 
and refined than the Romans—far less giddy and turbulent and 
treacherous than the Greeks, they have given a security to life 
and property that was unknown to the earlier ages of the 
world—exalted the arts of peace to a dignity with which they 
were never before invested; and, by the abolition of domestic 
servitude, for the first time extended to the bulk of the popu- 
lation those higher capacities and enjoyments which were for- 
merly engrossed by a few. By the invention of printing, they 
have made all | knowledge, not only accessible, but imperishable; 
and by their improvements in the art of war, have effectually 
secured themselves against the overwhelming calamity of bar- 
barous invasion—the risk of subjugation by mere numerical or 
animal force; whilst the alternations of conquest and defeat 
amongst civilized communities, who alone can now be formi- 
dable to each other, though productive of great local and tem- 
porary evils, may be regarded on the whole as one of the 
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means of promoting and equalising the general civilization. 
Rome polished and enlightened all the barbarous nations she 
subdued—and was herself polished and enlightened by her con- 
quest of elegant Greece. If the European parts of Russia had 
been subjected to the dominion of France, there can be no 
doubt that the loss of national independence would have been 
compensated by rapid advances both in liberality and refine- 
ment ; and if, by a still more disastrous, though less improbable 
contingency, the Moscovite hordes were ever to overrun the fair 
countries to the south-west of them, it is equally certain that 
the invaders would speedily be softened and informed by the 
union, and be infected more certainly than by any other sort 
of contact, with the arts and the knowledge of the vanquished. 

All these great advantages, however—this apparently irrepres- 
sible impulse to improvement—this security against backsli- 
ding and decay, seems peculiar to Europe,* and not capable’ of 
being communicated, even by her, to the prevailing races of 
the ancient world; and it is really extremely difficult to ex- 
plain, upon what are called philosophical principles, the causes 
of this superiority. We should be very glad to ascribe it to 
our greater political freedom :—and no doubt, as a secondary 
cause, this is among the most powerful; as it is to the main- 
tenance of that freedom that we are indebted for the self-esti- 
mation, the feeling of honour, the general equity of the laws, 
and the substantial security both from sudden revolution and 
from capricious oppression, which distinguish our quarter of 
the globe. But we cannot bring ourselves to regard this free- 
dom as a mere accident in our history, that is not itself to be 
accounted for, as well as its consequences: And when it is said 
that our greater stability and prosperity is owing to our great- 
er freedom, we are immediately tempted to ask, by what that 
freedom has itself been produced? In the same way we might 
ascribe the superior mildness and humanity of our manners, 
the abated ferocity of our wars, and generally our respect for 
human life, to the influence of a religion which teaches that all 
men are equal in the sight of God, and inculcates peace and 


* When we speak of Europe, it will be understood that we speak, 
not of the land, but of the people—and include, therefore, all the set- 
tlements and colonies of that favoured race, in whatever quarter of 
the globe they may now be established. Some situations seem more, 
and some less, favourable to the preservation of the original character. 
The Spaniards certainly degenerated in Peru—the Dutch perhaps in 
Batavia ;—but the English remain, we trust, unimpaired in America. 
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charity as the first of our duties. But, besides the startling 
contrast between the profligacy, treachery, and cruelty of the 
Eastern Empire after its conversion to the true faith, and the 
simple and heroic virtues of the heathen republic, it would still 
occur to enquire, how it has happened that the nations of Eu- 
ropean descent have alone embraced the sublime truths, and 
adopted into their practice the mild precepts, of Christianity, 
while the people of the East have uniformly rejected and dis- 
claimed them, as alien to their character and habits—in spite 
of all the efforts of the apostles, fathers, and martyrs, in the 
primitive and most effective periods of their preaching? How, 
in short, it has happened that the sensual and sanguinary creed 
of Mahomet has superseded the pure and pacific doctrines of 
Christianity in most of those very regions where it was first re- 
vealed to mankind, and first established by the greatest of exist- 
ing governments? The Christian revelation is no doubt the 
most precious of all Heaven’s gifts to the benighted world. But 
it is plain, that there was a greater aptitude to embrace and 
to profit by it in the European than in the Asiatic race. A 
free government, in like manner, is unquestionably the most 
valuable of all human inventions—the great safeguard of all 
other temporal blessings, and the mainspring of all intellectual 
and moral improvement :—But such a government is not the 
result of a lucky thought or happy casualty ; and could only be 
established among men who had previously learned both to 
relish the benefits it secures, and to understand the connex- 
ion between the means it employs and the end at which it 
aims. 

We come then, though a little reluctantly, to the conclusion, 
that there is a natural and inherent difference in the character 
and temperament of the European and the Asiatic races—con- 
sisting, perhaps, chiefly in a superior capacity of patient and 
persevering thought in the former—and displaying itself, for 
the most part, in a more sober and robust understanding, and 
a more reasonable, principled, and inflexible morality. It is 
this which has led us, at once to temper our political institu- 
tions with prospective checks and suspicious provisions against 
abuses, and, in our different orders and degrees, to submit 
without impatience to those checks and restrictions—to extend 
our reasonings by repeated observation and experiment, to 
larger and larger conclusions—and thus gradually to discover 
the paramount importance of discipline and unity of purpose 
in war, and of absolute security to person and property in all 
peaceful pursuits—the folly of all passionate and vindictive 
assertion of supposed rights and pretensions, and the certain 
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recoil of long-continued injustice on the heads of its authors— 
the substantial advantages of honesty and fair dealing over the 
most ingenious systems of trickery and fraud ;—and even— 
though this is the last and hardest, as well as the most precious, 
of all the lessons of reason and experience—that the toleration 
even of religious errors is not only prudent and merciful in itself, 
and most becoming a fallible and erring being, but is the surest 
and speediest way to compose religious differences, and to ex- 
tinguish that most formidable bigotry, and those most pernicious 
errors, which are fed and nourished by persecution. It is the 
want of this knowledge, or rather of the capacity for attaining 
it, that constitutes the palpable inferiority of the Eastern races ; 
and, in spite of their fancy, ingenuity, and restless activity, 
condemns them, it would appear irretrievably, to vices and 
sufferings, from which nations in a far ruder condition are 
comparatively free. But we are wandering too far from the 
magnificent Baber and his commentators,—and must now leave 
these vague and general speculations for the facts and details 
that lie before us. 

Zehir-ed-din Muhammed, surnamed Baber, or the Tiger, 
was one of the descendants of Zengiskhan and of Tamerlane ; 
and though inheriting only the small kingdom of Ferghana in 
Bucharia, ultimately extended his dominions by conquest to 
Delhi and the greater part of Hindostan; and transmitted to his 
famous descendants, Akber and Aurengzebe, the magnificent 
empire of the Moguls. He was born in 1482, and died in 1530. 
Though passing the greater part of his time in desperate milita- 
ry expeditions, he was an educated and accomplished man; an 
elegant poet; a minute and fastidious critic in all the niceties 
and elegances of diction; a curious and exact observer of the 
statistical phenomena of every region he entered; a great ad- 
mirer of beautiful prospects and fine flowers; and, though a 
devoted Mahometan in his way, a very resolute and jovial 
drinker of wine. Good-humoured, brave, munificent, sagacious, 
and frank in his character, he might have been a Henry IV. 
if his training had been in Europe ;—and even as he is, is less 
stained, perhaps, by the Asiatic vices of cruelty and perfidy than 
any other in the list of her conquerors. The work before us is 
a faithful translation of his own account of his life and transac- 
tions, written, with some considerable blanks, up to the year 
1508, in the form of a narrative—and continued afterwards, as 
a journal, till 1529. It is here illustrated by the most intelli- 
gent, learned, and least pedantic notes we have ever seen an- 
nexed to such a performance; and by two or three introduc- 
tory dissertations, more clear, masterly, and full of instruction 
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than any it has ever been our lot to peruse on the history or geo- 
graphy of the East. The translation was begun by the late 
very learned and enterprising Dr Leyden. It has been com- 
pleted, and the whole of the valuable commentary added by 
Mr W. Erskine, on the solicitation of the Hon. Mountstewart 
Elphinstone and Sir John Malcolm, the two individuals in the 
world best qualified to judge of the value or execution of such 


a 





a work. The greater part of the translation was finished and | 


transmitted to this country in 1817, but was only committed 
to the press in the course of last year. 

The preface contains a learned account of the Turki lan- 
guage, (in which these memoirs were written,) the prevailing 
tongue of Central Asia, and of which the Constantinopolitan 
Turkish is one of the most corrupted dialects,—some valuable 
corrections of Sir William Jones’s notices of the Institutes of 
Taimir,—and a very clear explanation of the method employed 
in the translation, and the various helps by which the great dif- 
ficulties of the task were relieved. The first Introduction, how- 
ever, contains much more valuable matters: It is devoted to 
an account of the great Tartar tribes, who, under the denomi- 
nation of the Turki, the Moghul, and the Mandshur races, may 
be said to occupy the whole vast extent of Asia, north of Hin- 
dostan and part of Persia, and westward from China. Of 
these, the Mandshurs, who have long been the sovereigns of 
China, possess the countries immediately to the north and east 
of that ancient empire—the Turki, the regions immediately to 
the north and westward of India and Persia Proper, stretching 
round the Caspian, and advancing, by the Constantinopoli- 
tan tribes, considerably to the south-east of Europe. The 
Moghuls lie principally between the other two. These three 
tribes speak, it would appear, totally different languages—the 
name of Tartar or Tatar, by which they are generally designated 
in Europe, not being acknowledged by any of them, and ap- 
pearing to have been appropriated only to a small clan of 
Moghuls. The Huns, who desolated the declining empire 
under Attila,* are thought by Mr Erskine to have been of the 
Moghul race; and Zengiskhan, the mighty conqueror of the 





* The learned translator conceives that the supposed name of this 
famous barbarian was truly only the denomination of his office. It is 
known that he succeeded his uncle in the government, though there 
were children of his alive. It is probable, therefore, that he origi- 
nally assumed authority in the character of their guardian; and the 
word Atalik, in Tartar, signifies guardian, or quasi parens. 
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thirteenth century, was certainly of that family. Their princes, 
however, were afterwards blended, by family alliances, with 
those of the Turki; and several of them, reigning exclusively 
over conquered tribes of that descent, came gradually, though 
of proper Moghul ancestry, to reckon themselves as Turki so- 
vereigns. Of this description was Taimur Beg, or Tamerlane, 
whose family, though descended from Zengis, had long been 
settled in the Turki kingdom of Samarkand; and from him 
the illustrious Baber, the hero of the work before us, a decided 
Turki in language, character, and prejudices, was lineally 
sprung. The relative condition of these enterprising nations, 
and their more peaceful brethren in the south, cannot be more 
clearly or accurately described than in the words of Mr Er- 
skine :— 

“ The whole of Asia may be considered as divided into two parts by 
the great chain of mountains which runs from China and the Birman 
Empire on the east, to the Black Sea and the Mediterranean on the 
west. From the eastward, where it is of great breadth, it keeps a 
north-westerly course, rising in height as it advances, and forming 
the hill countries of Assim, Bootan, Nepal, Sirinagar, Tibet, and La- 
dak. It encloses the valley of Kashmir, near which it seems to have 
gained its greatest height, and thence proceeds westward, passing to 
the north of Peshawer and Kabul, after which it appears to break into 
a variety of smaller ranges of hills that proceed in a westerly and 
south-westerly direction, generally terminating in the province of 
Khorasan. Near Herat, in that province, the mountains sink away ; 
but the range appears to rise again near Meshhed, and is by some con- 
sidered as resuming its course, running to the south of the Caspian 
and bounding Mazenderan, whence it proceeds on through Armenia, 
and thence into Asia Minor, finding its termination in the mountains 
of ancient Lycia. This immense range, which some consider as ter- 
minating at Herat, while it divides Bengal, Hindustan, the Penjab, Af- 
ghanistan, Persia, and part of the Turkish territory, from the country 
of the Moghul and Tirki tribes, which, with few exceptions, occupy the 
whole extent of country from the borders of China to the sea of Kaof, 
may also be seein as separating, in its whole course, nations of 
comparative civilization, from uncivilized tribes. To the South of this 
range, if we perhaps except some part of the Afghan territory, which, 
indeed, may rather be held as part of the range itself than as south 
of it, there is no nation which, at some period or other of its history, 
has not been the seat of a powerful empire, and of all those arts and 
refinements of life which attend a numerous and wealthy population, 
when protected by a government that permits the fancies and ener- 
gies of the human mind to follow their natural bias. The degrees of 
civilization and of happiness possessed in these various regions — 
have been extremely different ; but many of the comforts of wealt 
and abundance, and no small share of the higher treasures of culti- 
vated judgment and imagination, must have been enjoyed by nations 
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that could produce the various systems of Indian philosophy and 
science, a drama so polished as the Sakontala, a poet like Ferdousi, 
or a moralist like Sadi. While to the south of this range we every- 
where see flourishing cities, cultivated fields, and all the forms of a 
regular government and policy, to the north of it, if we except China 
and the countries to the south of the Sirr or Jaxartes, and along its 
banks, we find tribes who, down to the present day, wander over their 
extensive regions as their forefathers did, little if at all more refined 
than they appear to have been at the very dawn of history. Their 
flocks are still their wealth, their camp their city, and the same go- 
vernment exists of separate chiefs, who are not much exalted in lux- 
ury or information above the commonest of their subjects around 
them.” 

These general remarks are followed up by an exact and most 
luminous geographical enumeration of all the branches of this 
great northern family,—accompanied with historical notices, and 
very interesting elucidations of various passages both in ancient 
and modern writers. The following observations are of more 
extensive application :— 

“ The general state of society which prevailed in the age of Baber, 
within the countries that have been described, will be much better 
understood from a perusal of the following Memoirs, than from any 
prefatory observations that could be offered. It is evident, that, in 
consequence of the protection which had been afforded to the people 
of Maweralnaher by their regular governments, a considerable degree 
of comfort, and perhaps still more of elegance and civility, prevailed 
in the towns. The whole age of Baber, however, was one of great 
confusion. Nothing contributed so much to produce the constant 
wars, and eventual devastation of the country, which the Memoirs ex- 
hibit, as the want of some fixed rule of Succession to the Throne. The 
ideas of regal descent, according to primogeniture, were very indis- 
tinct, as is the case in all Oriental, and, in general, in all purely des- 
potic kingdoms. When the succession to the crown, like everything 
else, is subject to the will of the prince, on his death it necessarily be- 
comes the subject of contention ;—since the will of a dead king is of 
much less consequence than the intrigues of an able minister, or the 
sword of a successful commander. It is the privilege of liberty and 
of law alone to bestow equal security on the rights of the monarch 
and of the people. The death of the ablest sovereign was only the 
signal for a general war. The different parties at court, or in the 
haram of the prince, espoused the cause of different competitors, and 
every neighbouring potentate believed himself to be perfectly justi- 
fied in marching to seize his portion of the spoil. In the course of 
the Memoirs, we shall find that the grandees of the court, while they 
take their place by the side of the candidate of their choice, do not 
appear to believe that fidelity to him is any very necessary virtue. 
The nobility, unable to predict the events of one twelvemonth, dege- 
nerate into a set of selfish, calculating, though perhaps brave parti- 
zans. Rank, and wealth, and present enjoyment, become their idols, 
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The prince feels the influence of the general want of stability, and is 
himself educated in the loose principles of an adventurer. In all about 
him he sees merely the instruments of his power. The subject, seeing 
the prince consult only his pleasures, learns on his part to consult only 
his private convenience. In such societies, the steadiness of princi- 
ple that flows from the love of right and of our country can have no 
place. It may be questioned whether the prevalence of the Mahom- 
medan religion, by swallowing up civil in religious distinctions, has 
not a tendency to increase this indifference to country, wherever it is 
established.” 

“ That the fashions of the East are unchanged, is, in general, cer- 
tainly true ; because the climate and the despotism, from the one or 
other of which a very large proportion of them arises, have continued 
the same. Yet one who observes the way in which a Musulman of 
rank spends his day, will be led to suspect that the maxim has some- 
times been adopted with too little limitation. Take the example of 
his Pipe and his Coffee. The Kallitin, or Hakka, is seldom out of his 
hand ; while the coffee-cup makes its appearance every hour, as if it 
contained a necessary of life. Perhaps there are no enjoyments the 
loss of which he would feel more severely ; or which, were we to 
judge only by the frequency of the call for them, we should suppose 
to have entered from a more remote period into the system of Asia- 
tic life. Yet we know that the one te: has indeed become a 
necessary of life to every class of Musulmans) could not have been 
enjoyed before the discovery of America ; and there is every reason 
to believe, that the other was not introduced into Arabia from Afri- 
ca, where coffee is indigenous, previously to the sixteenth century ;* 
and what marks the circumstance more strongly, both of these 4 
bits have forced their way, in spite of the remonstrances of the ri- 
gorists in religion. Perhaps it would have been fortunate for Baber 
had they prevailed in his age, as they might have diverted him from 
the immoderate use first of wine, and afterwards of deleterious drugs, 
which ruined his constitution, and hastened on his end.” 

The Ydsi, or institution of Chengiz, are often mentioned. 

“ They seem,” says Mr Erskine, “to have been a collection of the old 
usages of the Moghul tribes, comprehending some rules of state and ce- 
remony, and some injunctions for the punishment of particular crimes. 
The punishments were only two—death and the bastinado ;+ the number 
of blows extending from seven to seven hundred. There is some- 
thing very Chinese in the whole of the Moghul system of punish- 
ment, even princes advanced in years, and in command of large ar- 
mies, being punished by bastinado with a stick, by their father’s or- 
ders.t Whether they received their usage in this respect from the 





* La Roque, Traité Historique de l'Origine et du Progrés du Café, 
&e. Paris, 1716, 12mo. 

+ D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. Art. Turk. 
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Chinese, or communicated it to them, is not very certain. As the 
whole body of their laws or customs was formed before the intro- 
duction of the Musulman religion, and was probably in many re- 
spects inconsistent with the Koran, as, for instance, in allowing the 
use of the blood of animals, and in the extent of toleration granted 
to other religions, it gradually fell into decay.” 


The present Moghul tribes, it is added, punish most of- 
fences by fines of cattle. The art of war in the days of Baber 
had not been very greatly matured; and though ‘matchlocks 
and unwieldy cannon had been recently introduced from the 
ae the arms chiefly relied on were still the bow and the 

ar, the sabre and the battle-axe. Mining was practised in 
eas and cavalry seems to have formed the least considerable 
part of the army. 

There is a second Introduction, containing a clear and brief 

abstract of the history of those regions from the time of Ta- 
merlane to that of Baber,—together with an excellent Memoir 
on the annexed map, and an account of the hills and rivers of 
Bokara, of which it would be idle to attempt any abstract. 
* As tothe Memoirs themselves, we have already said that we 
think it in vain to recommend them as a portion of History with 
which our readers should be acquainted, —or consequently to 
aim at presenting them with anything in the nature of an ab- 
stract, or connected account of the events they so minutely de- 


tail. All that we propose to do, therefore, is, to extract a few of 


the traits which appear to us the most striking and character- 
istic, and to endeavour, in a very short compass, to give an 
idea of whatever curiosity or interest the work possesses. The 
most remarkable thing about it, or at least that which first 
strikes us, is the simplicity of the style, and the good sense, varied 
knowledge, and reasonable industry of the royal author. It is 
difficult, indeed, to believe that it is the work of an Asiatic 
and a sovereign. Though copiously, and rather diffusely writ- 
ten, it is perfectly free from the ornamental verbosity, the eter- 
nal metaphor, and puerile exaggerations of most Oriental com- 
positions ; and though savouring so far of roy alty as to abound 
in descriptions of dresses and ceremonies, is yet occupied in 
the main with concerns greatly too rational and humble to be 
much in favour with monarchs. As a specimen of the adven- 
turous life of the chieftains of those days, and of Baber’s man- 
ner of describing it, we may pass at once to his account of his 
being besieged in Samarkand, and the particulars of his flight 
after he was obliged to abandon it :— 

“ During the continuance of the siege, the rounds of the rampart 
were regularly gone, once every night, sometimes by Kasim Beg, 
and sometimes by other Begs and captains. From the Firozeh gate 
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to the Sheikh-Zadeh gate, we were able to go along the ramparts on 
horseback ; everywhere else we were obliged to go on foot. Setting 
out in the beginning of the night, it was morning before we had 
completed our rounds. 

«“ One day Sheibani Khan made an attack between the Iron gate 
and that of the Sheikh-Zadeh. As I was with the reverse, I imme- 
diately led them to the quarter that was attacked, without attending 
to the Washing-green gate or the Needlemakers’ gate. That same 
day, from the top of the Sheikh-Zadeh’s gateway, I struck a palish 
white-coloured horse an excellent shot with my cross-bow: it fell 
dead the moment my arrow touched it: but in the meanwhile they 
had made such a vigorous attack, near the Camel’s-Neck, that they 
effected a lodgment close under the rampart. Being hotly engaged 
in repelling the enemy where I was, I had entertained no apprehen- 
sions of danger on the other side, where they had prepared and 
brought with them twenty-five or twenty-six scaling-ladders, each of 
them so broad, that two and three men could mount a-breast. He 
had placed in ambush, opposite to the city-wall, seven or eight hun- 
dred chosen men with these ladders, between the Ironsmiths’ and 
Needlemakers’ gates, while he himself moved to the other side, and 
made a false attack. Our attention was entirely drawn off to this 
attack; and the men in ambush no sooner saw the works opposite to 
them empty of defenders, by the watch having left them, than they rose 
from the place where they had lain in ambush, advanced with extreme 
speed, and applied their scaling-ladders all at once between the two gates 
that have been mentioned, exactly opposite to Muhammed Mazid Ter- 
khan’s house. The Begs who were on guard had only two or three of their 
servants and attendants about them.—Nevertheless Kuch Beg, Muham- 
med Kali Kochin, Shah Sifi and another brave cavalier, boldly as- 
sailed them, and displayed signal heroism. Some of the enemy had 
already mounted the wall, and several others were in the act of sca- 
ling it, when the four persons who have been mentioned arrived on 
the spot, fell upon them sword in hand, with the greatest bravery, 
and dealing out furious blows around them, drove the assailants back 
over the wall, and put them to flight. Kuch Beg distinguished him- 
self above all the rest; and this was an exploit for ever to be cited 
to his honour. He twice during this siege performed excellent ser- 
vice by his valour. 

“ It was now the season of the ripening of the grain, and nobody 
had brought in any new corn. As the siege had drawn out to great 
length, the inhabitants were reduced to extreme distress, and things 
came to such a pass, that the poor and meaner sort were forced to 
feed on dogs’ and asses’ flesh. Grain for the horses becoming scarce, 
they were obliged to be fed on the leaves of trees ; and it was ascer- 
tained from experience, that the leaves of the mulberry and black- 
wood * answered best. Many used the shavings and raspings of 





* Kara-ighaj. 
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wood, which they soaked in water, and gave to their horses. For 
three or four months Sheibani Khan did not approach the fortress, 
but blockaded it at some distance on all sides, changing his ground 
from time to time. 

“ The ancients have said, that in order to maintain a fortress, a 
head, two hands, and two feet are necessary. The head is a captain, 
the two hands are two friendly forces that must advance from oppo- 
site sides ; the two feet are water and stores of provision within the 
fort. I looked for aid and assistance from the princes my neigh- 
bours ; but each of them had his attention fixed on some other ob- 
ject. For example, Sultan Hiassain Mirza was undoubtedly a brave 
and experienced monarch, yet neither did he give me assistance, nor 
even send an ambassador to encourage me.” 

He is obliged, in consequence, to evacuate the city, and 
moves off privately in the night. The following account of his 
flight, we think, is extremely picturesque and interesting :— 

“ Having entangled ourselves among the great branches of the 
canals of the Soghd, during the darkness of the night, we lost our 
way, and after encountering many difficulties, we passed Khwajeh 
Didar about dawn. By the time of early morning prayers, we arri- 
ved at the hillock of Karbogh, and passing it on the north below the 
village of Kherdek, we made for Ilan-iti. On the road, I had a race 
with Kamber Ali and Kasim Beg. My horse got the lead. As I 
turned round on my seat to see how far I had left them behind, my 
saddle-girth being slack, the saddle turned round, and I came to the 
ground right on my head. Although I immediately sprang up and 
mounted, yet I did not recover the full possession of my faculties till 
the evening, and the world, and all that occurred at the time, passed 
before my eyes and apprehension like a dream, or a phantasy, and 
disappeared. The time of afternoon prayers was passed ere we 
reached [an-iti, where we alighted, and having killed a horse, cut 
him up, and dressed slices of his flesh ; we stayed a little time to rest 
our horses, then mounting again, before day-break we alighted at the 
village of Khalileh. From Khalileh we proceeded to Dizak. At 
that time Taher Dildai, the son of Hafez Muhammed Beg Dildai, 
was governor of Dizak. Here we found nice fat flesh, bread of fine 
flour well baked, sweet melons, and excellent grapes in great abun- 
dance ; thus passing from the extreme of famine to plenty, and from 
an estate of danger and calamity to peace and ease. 

“ In my whole life, I never enjoyed myself so much, nor at any 

eriod of it felt so sensibly the pleasures of peace and plenty. En- 
jJoymeht after suffering, abundance after want, come with increased 
relish, and afford more exquisite delight. I have four or five times, 
in the course of my life, passed in a similar manner from distress to 
ease, and from a state of suffering to enjoyment: but this was the 
first time that I had ever been delivered from the injuries of my ene- 
my, and the pressure of hunger, and passed from them to the ease 
of security, and the pleasures of plenty. Having rested and enjoy- 
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ed ourselves two or three days in Dizak, we proceeded on to Ura- 
tippa. 

" Dekhat is one of the hill-districts of Uratippa. It lies on the 
skirts of a very high mountain, immediately on passing which, you 
come on the country of Masikha. The inhabitants, though Sarts, 
have large flocks of sheep, and herds of mares, like the Tarks. The 
sheep belonging to Dekhat may amount to forty thousand. We took 
up our lodgings in the peasants’ houses. I lived at the house of one 
of the head men of the place. He was an aged man, seventy or 
eighty years old. His mother was still alive, and had attained an ex- 
treme old age, being at this time a hundred and eleven years old. 
One of this lady’s relations had accompanied the army of Taimur 
Beg, when it invaded Hindistan. The circumstances remained fresh 
in her memory, and she often told us stories on that subject. In the 
district of Dekhat alone, there still were of this lady's children, grand- 
children, great-grandchildren, and great-great-grandchildren, to the 
number of ninety-six persons; and including those deceased, the 
whole amounted to two hundred. One of her great-grandchildren 
was at this time a young man of twenty-five or twenty-six years of 
age, with a fine black beard. While I remained in Dekhat, I was 
accustomed to walk on foot all about the hills in the neighbourhood. 
I generally went out barefoot, and, from this habit of walking bare- 
foot, I soon found that our feet became so hardened that we did not 
mind rock or stone in the least. In one of these walks, between af- 
ternoon and evening prayers, we met a man who was going with a 
cow in a narrow road. I asked him the way. He answered, Keep 
your eye fixed on the cow; and do not lose sight of her till you come 
to the issue of the road, when you will know your ground. Khwajeh 
Asediilla, who was with me, enjoyed the joke, observing, What 
would become of us wise men, were the cow to lose her way ? 

“ It was wonderfully cold, and the wind of Haderwish had here 
lost none of its violence, and blew keen. So excessive was the cold, 
that in the course of two or three days we lost two or three persons 
from its severity. I required to bathe on account of — religious pu- 
rifications, and went down for that purpose to a rivulet, which was 
frozen on the banks, but not in the middle, from the rapidity of the 
current, I plunged myself into the water, and dived sixteen times. 
The extreme chillness of the water quite penetrated me.” 

“ It was now spring, and intelligence was brought that Sheibani 
Khan was advancing against Uratippa. As Dekhat was in the low 
country, I passed by Abbirden and Amini, and came to the hill- 
country of Masikha. Abbirden is a village which lies at the foot of 
Masikha. Beneath Abbirden is a spring, and close by the spring is 
atomb. From this spring, towards the upland, the country belongs 
to Masikha, but downwards from the spring it depends on Yelghar. 
On a stone which is on the brink of this spring, on one of its sides, 
I caused the following verses * to be inscribed :— 





* From the Boslan of Sadi.—Leyden. 
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I have heard that the exalted Jemshid 

Inscribed on a stone beside a fountain, 

* Many a man like us has rested by this fountain, 

And disappeared in the twinkling of an eye. 

Should we conquer the whole world by our manhood and strength, 
Yet could we not carry it with us to the grave.’ 


In this hill-country, the practice of cutting verses and other inserip- 
tions on the rocks is extremely common.” 

After this, he contrives partly to retrieve his affairs, by uni- 
ting himself with a warlike Khan of his family, and takes the 
field with a considerable force against Tambol. The following 
account of a night skirmish reminds us of the chivalrous do- 
ings of the heroes of Froissart :— 

* Just before the dawn, while our men were still enjoying them- 
selves in sleep, Kamber Ali Beg galloped up, exclaiming, ‘ The ene- 
my are upon us—rouse up! Having spoken these words, without 
halting a moment, he passed on. I had gone to sleep, as was my 
custom even in times of security, without taking off my jdmd, or 
frock, and instantly arose, girt on my sabre and quiver, and mounted 
my horse. My standard-bearer seized the standard, but without 
having time to tie on the horse-tail and colours ; but, taking the ban- 
ner-staff in his hand just as it was, leaped on horseback, and we pro- 
ceeded towards the quarter in which the enemy were advancing. 
When I first mounted, there were ten or fifteen men with me. By 
the time I had advanced a bowshot, we fell in with the enemy’s skir- 
mishers. At this moment there might be about ten men with me. 
Riding quick up to them, and giving a discharge of our arrows, we 
came upon the most advanced of them, attacked and drove them 
back, and continued to advance, pursuing them for the distance of 
another bowshot, when we fell in with the main body of the enemy. 
Sultan Ahmed Tambol was standing, with about a hundred men. 
Tambol was speaking with another person in front of the line, and 
in the act of saying, ‘ Smite them! Smite them!’ but his men were 
sideling in a hesitating way, as if saying, ‘ Shall we flee? Let us 
flee !’ but yet standing still. At this instant there were left with me 
only three persons: one of these was Dost Nasir, another Mirza 
Kali Gokultash, and Kerimdad Khodaidad, the Turkoman, the third. 
One arrow, which was then on the notch, I discharged on the hel- 
met of Tambol, and again applied my hand to my quiver, and brought 
out a green-tipped barbed arrow, which my uncle, the Khan, had 
given me. Unwilling to throw it away, I returned it to the quiver, 
and thus lost as much time as would have allowed of shooting two 
arrows. I then placed another arrow on the string, and advanced, 
while the other three lagged a little behind me. Two persons came 
on right to meet me; one of them was Tambol, who preceded the 
other. There was a highway between us. He mounting on one 
side of it as I mounted on the other, we encountered on it in such a 
manner, that my right hand was towards my enemy, and Tambol’s 
right hand towards me. Except the mail for his horse, Tambol had 
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all his armour and accoutrements complete. I had = my sabre and 
bow and arrows. I drew up to my ear, and sent right for him the 
arrow which I had in my hand. At that very moment, an arrow of 
the kind called Sheibah struck me on the right thigh, and pierced 
through and through. I had a steel cap on my head. Tambol, rush- 
ing on, smote me such a blow on it with his sword as to stun me; 
though not a thread of the cap was penetrated, yet my head was se- 
verely wounded. I had neglected to clean my sword, so that it was 
rusty, and I lost time in drawing it. I was alone and single in the 
midst of a multitude of enemies. It was no season for standing still ; 
so | turned my bridle round, receiving another sabre stroke on the 
arrows in my quiver. I had gone back seven or eight paces, when 
three foot soldiers came up and joined us. Tambol now attacked 
Dost Nasir sword in hand. They followed us about a bowshot. 
Arigh-Jakan-shah is a large and deep stream, which is not fordable 
everywhere ; but God directed us right, so that we came exactly 
upon one of the fords of the river. Immediately on crossing the ri- 
ver, the horse of Dost Nasir fell from weakness, We halted to re- 
mount him, and, passing among the hillocks that are between Khira- 
bik and Feraghineh, and going from one hillock to another, we pro- 
ceeded by bye-roads towards Ush.” 

We shall conclude our warlike extracts with the following 
graphic and lively account of the author’s repulse in an attack 
on Akhsi, and his subsequent disastrous flight from the pur- 
suing victors :— 

“ Sheikh Bayezid had just been released, and was entering the 
gate, when I met him. I immediately drew to the head the arrow 
which was on my notch, and discharged it full at him. It only gra- 
zed his neck, but it was a fine shot. The moment he had entered 
the gate, he turned short to the right, and fled by a narrow street in 
great perturbation. I pursued him. Mirza Kuli Gokultash struck 
down one foot-soldier with his mace, and had passed another, when 
the fellow aimed an arrow at Ibrahim Beg, who startled him by ex- 
claiming, Hai! Hai! and went forward ; after which the man, being 
about as far off as the porch of a house is from the hall, let fly at me 
an arrow, which struck me under the arm. I had on a Kalmuk mail ; 
two plates of it were pierced and broken from the blow. After 
shooting the arrow, he fled, and I discharged an arrow after him. 
At that very moment a foot-soldier happened to be flying along the 
rampart, and my arrow pinned his cap to the wall, where it remain- 
ed shot through and through, and dangling from the parapet. He 
took his turban, which he twisted round his arm, and ran away. A 
man on horseback passed close by me, fleeing up the narrow lane by 
which Sheikh Bayezid had escaped. I struck him such a blow on the 
temples with the point of my sword, that he bent over as if ready to 
fall from his horse, but supporting himself on the wall of the lane, he 
did not lose his seat, but escaped with the utmost hazard. Having 
dispersed all the horse and foot that were at the gate, we took pos- 
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session of it. There was now no reasonable chance of success; for 
they had two or three thousand well-armed men in the citadel, while 
I had only a hundred, or two hundred at most, in the outer stone 
fort: and, besides, Jehangir Mirza, about as long before as milk 
takes to boil, had been beaten and driven out, and half of my men 
were with him.” 

« A sort of path leads up the river amidst broken glens, remote 
from the beaten road. By this unfrequented and retired path we 
proceeded up the river, till, leaving the river on the right, we struck 
into another narrow path. It was about afternoon prayers when we 
emerged from the broken grounds into the level country. A black- 
ness was discernible afar off in the plain. Having placed my men 
under cover, I myself, on foot, ascended an eminence to spy what it 
might be; when suddenly a number of horsemen galloped up the 
hillock behind us. We could not ascertain precisely how many or 
how few they were, but took to our horses and continued our flight. 
The horsemen who followed us were not in all above twenty, or 
twenty-five ; and we were eight, as has been mentioned. Had we 
but known their number when they first came up, we should have 
given them warm play; but we imagined that they were certainly 
followed by a detachment sent in pursuit of the fugitives. Impressed 
with this notion, we continued our flight. 

“ The horse on which I was mounted began to lag. Jan Kuli dis- 
mounted and gave me his horse. I leaped from my own and mount- 
ed his, while he mounted mine. At this very instant Shahim Nasir, 
with Abdal Kadis Sidi Kara, who had fallen behind, were dismount- 
ed by the enemy. Jan Kuli also fell behind ; but it was no season 
for trying to shield or assist him. We, therefore, pushed our horses 
to their utmost speed, but they gradually flagged and fell off. The 
horse of Dost Beg too began to flag, and fell behind; and the horse 
which I rode likewise began to be worn out. Kamber Ali dismount- 
ing, gave me his own horse. He mounted mine, and presently drop- 
ped behind. Khawjeh Hissaini, who was lame, turned off towards 
the heights. I now remained alone with Mirza Kuli Gokultash. 
Mirza Kuli also fell behind, and I was left alone. Two of the ene- 
my were in sight ; the name of the one was Baba Seirami, and that 
of the other Bandeh Ali; they gained upon me ; my horse began to 
flag. There was a hill about a kos off, and I came up to a heap of 
stones. I reflected with myself that my horse was knocked up, and 
the hill still a considerable way off. What was to be done? I had 
about twenty arrows left in my quiver. Should I dismount at this 
heap of stones, and keep my ground as long as my arrows lasted ? 
But it occurred to me again, that perhaps [ might be able to gain 
the hill, and that if I did, I might stick a few arrows in my belt, and 
succeed in climbing it. I had great reliance on my own nimbleness. 

Impelied by this idea, I kept on my course. My horse was unable 
to make any speed, and my pursuers got within arrow’s reach of 
me ; I was sparing of my arrows, however, and did not shoot. They 
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also were somewhat chary, and did not come nearer than a bowshot, 
but kept on tracking me.” 

By and by, he enters into a parley with some of his pursu- 
ers, who end by swearing fealty to him, and affect to con- 
duct him to a place of safety and concealment. 

« It was about noon, when, as far off as the sight could reach, we 
perceived something that glittered on a horse. For some time we 
could not distinguish what it was. It was, in truth, Muhammed Ba- 
kir Beg. He had been in Akhsi along with me; and in the disper- 
sion that followed our leaving the place, when every one was scat- 
tered here and there, Muhammed Bakir Beg had come in this direc- 
tion, and was now wandering about and concealing himself. Bandeh 
Ali and Baba Seirimi said, ‘ For two days past our horses have had 
neither grain nor fodder. Let us go down into the valley, and suf- 
fer them to graze.’ We accordingly mounted, and, having descend- 
ed into the valley, set them a-grazing. It was about the time of af- 
ternoon prayers, when we descried a horseman passing along over 
the very height on which we had been hiding. I recognised him to 
be Kadir Berdi, the head-man of Ghiva. I said to them, ‘ Let us call 
Kadir Berdi.’ We called him, and he came and joined us. Having 
greeted him, asked him some questions, spoken obligingly and with 
kindness to him, made him promises, and disposed him favourably 
towards me by every means in my power, I sent him to bring a rope, 
a grass-hook, an axe, apparatus for crossing a river, provender for 
the horses, and food for ourselves, and, if possible, a horse likewise ; 
and we made an appointment to meet him on this same spot at bed- 
time prayers. 

“ Bandeh Ali said, ‘ There are many retired gardens among the 
suburbs of Karnan, where nobody will suspect us of lurking. Let 
us go thither, and send a person to conduct Kadir Berdi to us.’ With 
this intention, we mounted, and proceeded to the suburbs of Karnan. 
It was winter, and excessively cold. They brought me an old man- 
tle of year-old lambskin, with the wool on the inside, and of coarse 
woven cloth without, which I put on. They also procured and 
brought me a dish of pottage of boiled millet-flour, which I eat, and 
found wonderfully comfortable. I asked Bandeh Ali, ‘ Have you 
sent anybody to Kadir Berdi?’ He answered, ‘ Yes, I have.’ These 
unlucky perfidious clowns had in reality met Kadir Berdi, and had 
dispatched him to Tambol at Akhsi. 

“ Having gone into a house that had stone walls, and kindled a 
fire, I closed my eyes for a moment in sleep. These crafty fellows, 
pretending an extreme anxiety to serve me, ‘ We must not stir from 
this neighbourhood,’ said they, ‘ till we have news of Kadir Berdi. 
The house where we are, however, is in the very middle of the sub- 
urbs. There is a place in the outskirts of the suburbs where we 
might be quite unsuspected, could we but reach it.’ We mounted 
our horses, therefore, about midnight, and proceeded to a garden on 
the outskirts of the suburbs. Baba Seirami watched on the terrace- 
roof of the house, keeping a sharp look-out in every direction. It. 
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was near noon when he came down from the terrace, and said to me, 
‘ Here comes Yisef, the Darogha.’ I was seized with prodigious 
alarm, and said, ‘ Learn if he comes in consequence of knowing that 
I am here.’ Baba went out, and, after some conversation, returned 
and said if 

At this critical moment there is an unlucky Aiatus in all the 
manuscripts of the Memoirs, so that it is to this day unknown 
by what means the heroic prince escaped from his treacherous 
associates, only that we find him, the year after, warring pros- 
perously against a new set of enemies. Of his military exploits 
and adventures, however, we think we have now given a suf- 
ficient specimen. 

In these we have said he resembles the paladins of Europe, 
in her days of chivalric enterprise. But we doubt greatly whe- 
ther any of her knightly adventurers could have given so exact 
an account of the qualities and productions of the countries 
they visited as the Asiatic Sovereign has here put on record. 
Of Kabal, for example, after describing its boundaries, rivers, 
and mountains, he says— 

“ This country lies Rieu Hindustan and Khorasan. It is an 
excellent and profitable market for commodities. Were the mer- 
chants to carry their goods as far as Khita or Rim,* they would 
scarcely get the same profit on them. Every year, seven, eight, or 
ten thousand horses arrive in Kabul. From Hindustan, ev ery year, 
fifteen or twenty thousand pieces of cloth are brought by caravans. 
The commodities of Hindustan are slaves, white cloths, sugar-candy, 
refined and common sugar, drugs, and spices. There are many mer- 
chants that are not satisfied with getting thirty or forty for ten.+ The 
productions of Khorasan, Rim, Irak, and Chin,t may all be found in 
Kabul, which is the very emporium of Hindustan. Its warm and 
cold districts are close by each other. From Kabul you may in a 
single day go to a place where snow never falls, and in the space of 
two astronomical hours, you may reach a spot where snow lies al- 

ways, except now and then when the summer happens to be peculi- 
arly hot. In the districts dependant on Kabul, there is great abun- 
dance of the fruits both of hot and cold climates, and they are found 
in its immediate vicinity. The fruits of the cold districts in Kabul 
are grapes, pomegranates, apricots, peaches, pears, apples, quinces, 
jujubes, damsons, almonds, and walnuts; all of which are found in 
great abundance. I caused the sour-cherry-tree § to be brought here 
and planted ; it produced excellent fruit, and continues thriving. The 








* Khita is Northern China, and its dependent provinces. Rim is 
Turkey, particularly the provinces about Trebizond. 


+ Three or four hundred per cent. + Chin is all China. 
§ Alubala. 
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fruits it possesses peculiar to a warm climate, are the orange, citron,* 
the amlik, and sugar-cane, which are brought from the Lamghanat. 
I caused the sugar-cane to be brought, and planted it here. They 
bring the Jelghizek+ from Nijrow. They have numbers of bee-hives, 
but honey is brought only from the hill-country on the west. The 
rawasht of Kabul is of excellent quality; its quinces and damask 
plums are excellent, as well as its badrengs.§ ‘There is a species of 
grape which they call the water-grape, that is very delicious ; its 
wines are strong and intoxicating. ‘That produced on the skirt of 
the mountain of Khwajeh Khan-Saaid is celebrated for its potency, 
though I describe it only from what I have heard: 


The drinker knows the flavour of the wine ; how should the sober know it ? 


« Kabul is not fertile in grain; a return of four or five to one is 
reckoned favourable. The melons too are not good, but those raised 
from seed brought from Khorasan are tolerable. The climate is ex- 
tremely delightful, and in this respect there is no such place in the 
known world. In the nights of summer you cannot sleep without a 
postin (or lambskin-cloak.) Though the snow falls very deep in the 
winter, yet the cold is never excessively intense. Samarkand and 
Tabriz are celebrated for their fine climate, but the cold there is ex- 
treme beyond measure.” 

“ Opposite to the fort of Adinahpir,|| to the south, on a rising 
ground, I formed a charbagh (or great garden), in the year nine 
hundred and fourteen (1508). It is called Baghe Vafa (the Garden 
of Fidelity). It overlooks the river, which flows between the fort 
and the palace. In the year in which I defeated Behir Khan and 
conquered Lahore and Dibalpir, I brought plantains and planted them 
here. They grew and thrived. The year before I had also planted 
the sugar-cane in it, which throve remarkably well. I sent some of 
them to Badakhshin and Bokhara. It is on an elevated site, enjoys 
running water, and the climate in the winter season is temperate. In 
the garden there is a small hillock, from which a stream of water, 
sufficient to drive a mill, incessantly flows into the garden below. 
The four-fold field-plot of this garden is situated on this eminence. 
On the south-west part of this garden is a reservoir of water ten gez 





* A berry like the karinda. 

+ The jelghizek is the seed of a kind of pine, the cones of which 
are as big as a man’s two fists. 

t The rawash is described as a root something like beet-root, but 
much larger—white and red in colour, with large leaves, that rise lit- 
tle from the ground. It has a pleasant mixture of sweet and acid, It 
may be the rhubard, raweid. 

§ The badreng is a large green fruit, in shape somewhat like a 
citron. The name is also applied to a large sort of cucumber, 

| The fort of Adinahpir is to the south of the Kabul river. 
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square, which is wholly planted round with orange trees ; there are 
likewise pomegranates. All around the piece of water the ground is 
quite covered with clover. This spot is the —- eye of the beauty 
of the garden. At the time when the orange becomes yellow, the 
prospect is delightful. Indeed the garden is charmingly laid out. 
To the south of this garden lies the Koh-e-Sefid (the White Moun- 
tain) of Nangenhar, which separates Bangash from Nangenhar. 
There is no road by which one can pass it on horseback. Nine 
streams descend from this mountain. The snow on its summit never 
diminishes, whence probably comes the name of Koh-e-Sefid* (the 
White Mountain). No snow ever falls in the dales at its foot.” 

“ The wine of Dereh-Nar is famous all over Lamghanat. It is of 
two kinds, which they term areh-(dshi (the > and suhdn- 
tashi (the stone-file), The stone-saw is of a yellowish colour ; the 
stone-file, of a fine red. The stone-saw, however, is the better wine 
of the two, though neither of them equals their reputation. Higher 
up, at the head of the glens, in this mountain, there are some apes to 
be met with. Apes are found lower down towards Hindustan, 
but none higher up than this hill. The inhabitants used formerly to 
keep hogs,+ but in my time they have renounced the practice.” 

His account of the productions of his paternal kingdom of 
Ferghana is still more minute—telling us even the number of 
apple-trees in a particular district, and making mention of an 
excellent way of drying apricots, with almonds put in instead 
of the stones, and of a wood with a fine red bark, of admirable 
use for making whip-handles and birds’ cages! The most re- 
markable piece of statistics, however, with which he has fur- 
nished us, is in his account of Hindustan, which he first enter- 
ed as a conqueror in 1525. It occupies twenty-five closely- 
printed quarto pages ; and contains, not only an exact account 
of its boundaries, population, resources, revenues, and divisions, 
but a full enumeration of all its useful fruits, trees, birds, beasts, 
and fishes, with such a minute description of their several ha- 
bitudes and peculiarities as would make no contemptible figure 
in a modern work of natural history—carefully distinguishing 
the facts which rest on his own observation from those which 
he gives only on the testimony of others, and making many 
suggestions as to the means of improving, or transferring them 
from one region to another. From the detailed botanical and 
zoological descriptions, we can afford of course to make no ex- 
tracts. What follows is more general :— 


* The Koh-e-Sefid is a remarkable position in the geography of 
Afghanistan. It is seen from Peshawer. 

+ This practice Baber viewed with disgust, the hog being an im- 
pure animal in the Muhammedan law. 
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« Hindustin is situated in the first, second, and third climates. 
No part of it is in the fourth. It is a remarkably fine country. It 
is quite a different world, compared with our countries. Its hills and 
rivers, its forests and plains, its animals and plants, its inhabitants and 
their languages, its winds and rains, are all of a different nature. Al- 
though the Germsils (or hot districts), in the — of Kabul, bear, 
in many respects, some resemblance to Hindustan, while in other par- 
ticulars they differ, yet you have no sooner passed the river Sind than 
the country, the trees, the stones, the wandering tribes,* the manners 
and customs of the people, are all entirely those of Hindustan. The 
northern range of hills has been mentioned. Immediately on cross- 
ing the river Sind, we come upon several countries in this range of 
mountains, connected with Kashmir, such as Pekheli and Shemeng. 
Most of them, though now independent of Kashmir, were formerly 
included in its territories. After leaving Kashmir, these hills contain 
innumerable tribes and states, pergannahs and countries, and extend 
all the way to Bengal and the shores of the Great Ocean. About 
these hills are other tribes of men.” 

« The country and towns of Hindustan are extremely ugly. All 
its towns and lands have an uniform leok ; its gardens have no walls; 
the greater part of it is a level plain. The banks of its rivers and 
streams, in consequence of the rushing of the torrents that descend 
during the rainy season, are worn deep into the channel, which makes 
it generally difficult and troublesome to cross them. In many places, 
the plain is covered by a thorny brush-wood, to such a degree that 
the people of the Pergannas, relying on these forests, take shelter in 
them, and, trusting to their inaccessible situation, often continue in a 
state of revolt, refusing to pay their taxes. In Hindustan, if you ex- 
cept the rivers, there is little ranning water.+ Now and then some 
standing water is to be met with. All these cities and countries de- 
rive their water from wells or tanks, in which it is collected during 
the rainy season. In Hindustan, the populousness and decay, or to- 
tal destruction of villages, nay of cities, is almost instantaneous. 
Large cities that have been inhabited for a series of years (if, on an 
alarm, the inhabitants take to flight), in a single day, or a day and a 
half, are so completely abandoned, that you can scarcely discover a 
trace or mark of pepelttion.”$ 


«“* The Ils and Ulises.” 

+ In Persia there are few rivers, but numbers of artificial canals 
or water-runs for irrigation, and for the supply of water to towns 
and villages. The same is the case in the valley of Soghd, and the 
richer parts of Maweralnaher. 

“+ This is the wulsa or walsa, so well described by Colonel Wilks 
in his Historical Sketches, vol. I. p. 309, note: ‘ On the approach of 
an hostile army, the unfortunate inhabitants of India bury under 
ground their most cumbrous effects, and each individual, man, wo- 
man, and child above six years of age, (the infant children being car- 
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The prejudices of the more active and energetic inhabitant 
of the hill country are still more visible in the following pas- 
sage :— 

‘«‘ Hindustan is a country that has few pleasures to recommend it.* 
The people are not handsome. They have no idea of the charms of 
friendly society, of frankly mixing together, or of familiar intercourse. 
They have no genius, no comprehension of mind, no politeness of 
manner, no kindness or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical in- 
vention in planning or executing their handicraft works, no skill or 








ars 


knowledge in design or architecture ; they have no good horses, no | 


good flesh, no grapes or musk-melons,} no good fruits, no ice or cold 
water, no good food or bread in their bazars, no baths or colleges, no 
candles, no torches, not a candlestick.” 

“ The chief excellency of Hindustan is, that it is a large country, 
and has abundance of gold and silver. The climate during the rains 
is very pleasant. On some days it rains ten, fifteen, and even twenty 
times. During the rainy season, inundations come pouring down all 
at once, and form rivers, even in places where, at other times, there 
is no water. While the rains continue on the ground, the air is sin- 
gularly delightful—insomuch, that nothing can surpass its soft and 
agreeable temperature. Its defect is, that the air is rather moist and 
damp. During the rainy season, you cannot shoot, even with the bow 
of our country, and it becomes quite useless. Nor is it the bow alone 
that becomes useless ; the coats of mail, books, clothes, and furniture, 
all feel the bad effects of the moisture. Their houses, too, suffer from 
not being substantially built. There is pleasant enough weather in 
the winter and summer, as well as in the rainy season ; but then the 
north wind always blows, and there is an excessive quantity of earth 
and dust flying about. When the rains are at hand, this wind blows 
five or six times with excessive violence, and such a quantity of dust 


ried by their mothers), with a load of grain proportioned to their 
strength, issue from their beloved homes, and take the direction of a 
country (if such can be found) exempt from the miseries of war ; 
sometimes of a strong fortress, but more generally of the most un- 
frequented hills and woods, where they prolong a miserable exist- 
ence until the departure of the enemy ; and if this should be pro- 
tracted beyond the time for which they have provided food, a large 
portion necessarily dies of hunger.’ See the note itself. The His- 
torical Sketches should be read by every one who desires to have an 
accurate idea of the South of India. It is to be regretted that we do 
not possess the history of any other part of India, written with the 
same know ledge or research.” 

* Baber’s opinions regarding India, are nearly the same with those 
of most Europeans of the upper class, even at the present day. 

+ Grapes and musk-melons, particularly the latter, are now com- 
mon all over India. 
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flies about that you cannot see one another. They call this an Andhi.* 
It gets warm during Taurus and Gemini, but not so warm as to be- 
come intolerable. The heat cannot be compared to the heats of Balkh 
and Kandahar. It is not above half so warm as in these places. An- 
other convenience of Hindustan is, that the workmen of every pro- 
fession and trade are innumerable and without end. For any work, 
or any employment, there is always a set ready, to whom the same 
employment and trade have descended from father to son for ages. In 
the Zefer-Nameh of Milla Sherif-ed-din Ali Yezdi, it is mentioned as 
a surprising fact, that when Taimur Beg was building the Sangin (or 
stone) mosque, there were stone-cutters of Azerbaejan, Fars, Hindus- 
tin, and other countries, to the number of two hundred, working every 
day on the mosque. . In Agra alone, and of stone-cutters belonging 
to that place only, I every day employed on my palaces six hundred 
and eighty persons ; and in Agra, Sikri, Bidna, Dhulpir, Gualiar, 
and Koel, there were every day employed on my works one thousand 
four hundred and ninety-one stone-cutters. In the same way, men 
of every trade and occupation are numberless and without stint in 
Hindustan. 

“ The countries from Behreh to Behar, which are now under my 
dominion, yield a revenue of fifty-two krors,+ as will appear from the 
particular and detailed statement.{ Of this amount, Pergannas to 
the value of eight or nine krors|| are in the possession of some Rais 
and Rajas, who from old times have been submissive, and have recei- 
ved these Pergannas for the purpose of confirming them in their obe- 
dience.” 

These memoirs contain many hundred characters and por- 
traits of individuals ; and it would not be fair not to give our 
readers one or two specimens of the royal author’s minute style 
of execution on such subjects. We may begin with that of 
Omer-Sheikh Mirza, his grandfather, and immediate predeces- 
sor in the throne of Ferghana :— 

“ Omer-Sheikh Mirza was of low stature, had a short bushy beard, 
brownish hair, and was very corpulent. He used to wear his tunic ex- 
tremelytight; insomuch, that as he was wont to contract his belly while 
he tied the strings, when he let himself out again the strings often 
burst. He was not curious in either his food or dress. He tied his 
turban in the fashion called Destdr-péch (or plaited turban.) At that 
time, all turbans were worn in the char-péch (or four-plait) style. 
He wore his without folds, and allowed the end to hang down. Du- 


ring the heats, when out of the Divan, he generally wore the Moghul 
cap. 





* This is still the Hindustani term for a storm, or tempest. 
+ About a million and a half sterling, or rather £1,300,000, 
t This statement unfortunately has not been preserved. 
|| About £225,000 sterling. 
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“ He read elegantly : his general reading was the Khamsahs,* the 
Mesnevis,+ and books of history ; and he was in particular fond of 
reading the Shahndmeh.t Though he had a turn for poetry, he did 
not cultivate it. He was so strictly just, that when the caravan from 
Khita|| had once reached the hill country to the east of Andejan, and 
the snow fell so deep as to bury it; so that of the whole, only two 
persons escaped : he no sooner received information of the occurrence, 
than he dispatched overseers to collect and take charge of all the pro- 
perty and effects of the people of the caravan ; and, wherever the 
heirs were not at hand, though himself in great want, his resources 
being exhausted, he placed the property under sequestration, and pre- 
served it untouched ; till, in the course of one or two years, the heirs, 
coming from Khorasan and Samarkand, in consequence of the inti- 
mation which they received, he delivered back the goods safe and un- 
injured into their hands.§ His generosity was large, and so was his 
whole soul ; he was of an excellent temper, affable, eloquent and sweet 
in his conversation, yet brave withal, and manly. On two occasions 
he advanced in front of the troops, and exhibited distinguished 
prowess ; once, at the gates of Akhsi, and once at the gates of Shah- 
rokhia. He was a middling shot with the bow; he had uncommon 
force in his fists, and never hit a man whom he did not knock down. 
From his excessive ambition for conquest, he often exchanged peace 
for war, and friendship for hostility. In the earlier part of his life 
he was greatly addicted to drinking bizeh and talarg. Latterly, once 
or twice in the week, he indulged in‘a drinking party. He was a 
pleasant companion, and in the course of conversation used often to 
cite, with great felicity, appropriate verses from the poets. In his 
latter days he was much addicted to the use of Maajin,** while under 





* Several Persian poets wrote Khamsahs, or poems, on five differ- 
ent given subjects. The most celebrated is Nezimi. 

+ The most celebrated of these Mesnevis is the mystical poem of 
Moulavi Jilileddin Muhammed. The Sufis consider it as equal to 
the Koran. 

t{ The Shahndmeh, or Book of Kings, is the famous poem of the 
great Persian poet Ferdausi, and contains the romantic history of an- 
cient Persia. 

|| North China, but often applied to the whole country from China 
to Terfan, and now even west to the Ala-tagh Mountains. 

This anecdote is erroneously related of Baber himself by Ferishta 
and others.—Sce Dow’s Hist. of Hindostan, vol. ii. p. 218. 

4 Bizeh is a sort of intoxicating liquor somewhat resembling beer, 
made from millet. TJ alar I do not know, but understand it to be a 
preparation from the poppy. There is, however, nothing about bizeh 
or talar in the Persian, which only specifies sherdb, wine or strong 
drink. 

** Any medical mixture is called a maajun ; but in common speech, | 
the term is chiefly applied to intoxicating comfits, and especially those 
prepared with bang. : 
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the influence of which, he was subject to a feverish irritability. He 
was a humane man. He played a great deal at backgammon, and 
sometimes at games of chance with the dice.” 

The following is the memorial of Hussain Mirza, king of 
Khorasan, who died in 1506 : 

“ He had straight narrow eyes, his body was robust and firm ; 
from the waist downwards he was of a slenderer make. Although 
he was advanced in years, and had a white beard, he dressed in gay- 
coloured red and green woollen clothes. He usually wore a cap of 
black lamb’s skin, or a kilpak. Now and then, on festival days, he 
put on a small turban tied in three folds, broad and showy, and ha- 
ving placed a plume nodding over it, went in this style to prayers. 

“ On first mounting the throne, he took it into his head that he 
would cause the names of the twelve Imams to be recited in the 
Khitbeh. Many used their endeavours to prevent him. Finally, 
however, he directed and arranged everything according to the or- 
thodox Sunni faith. From a disorder in his joints, he was unable to 
perform his prayers, nor could he observe the stated fasts. He was 
a lively, pleasant man. His temper was rather hasty, and his lan- 
guage took after his temper. In many instances he displayed a pro- 
found reverence for the faith ; on one occasion, one of his sons ha- 
ving slain a man, he delivered him up to the avengers of blood to be 
carried before the judgment-seat of the Kazi. For about six or se- 
ven years after he first ascended the throne, he was very guarded in 
abstaining from such things as were forbidden by the law; after- 
wards he became addicted to drinking wine. During nearly forty 
years that he was King of Khorasan, not a day passed in which he 
did not drink after mid-day prayers ; but he never drank wine in the 
morning. His sons, the whole of the soldiery, and the town’s-peo- 
ple, followed his example in this respect, and seemed to vie with each 
other in debauchery and lasciviousness. He was a brave and valiant 
man. He often engaged sword in hand in fight, nay, frequently dis- 
tinguished his prowess hand to hand several times in the course of 
the same fight. No person of the race of Taimur Beg ever equalled 
Sultan Hussain Mirza in the use of the seymitar. He had a turn for 
poetry, and composed a Diwan. He wrote in the Tirki. His po- 
etical name was Hussaini. Many of his verses are far from being 
bad, but the whole of the Mirza’s Diwan is in the same measure. Al- 
though a prince of dignity, both as to years and extent of territory, 
he was as fond as a child of keeping butting rams, and of amusing 
himself with flying pigeons and cock-fighting.” 

Wecanafford only one other portrait---that of Sultan Abusaid, 
in 1499. 

“ He was tall, of a ruddy complexion, and corpulent. He hada 
beard on the fore-part of the chin, but none on the lower part of the 
cheek. He was a man of extremely pleasant manners. He wore his 
turban, according to the fashion of the time, in what was termed 
Chaérmék (the four-plaited), with the tie or hem brought forward 
over the eyebrows. 
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“ He was strictly attached to the Hanifah sect, and was a true and 
orthodox believer. He unfailingly observed the five stated daily 
prayers, and did not neglect them even when engaged in drinking 
parties. He was attached to Khwajeh Abid-illa, who was his reli- 
gious instructor and guide. He was polite and ceremonious at all 
times, but particularly in his intercourse with the Khwajeh ; inso- 
much that they say, that, while in company with him, however long 
they sat, he never changed the position of his knees, by shifting the 
one over the other, except in one instance, when, contrary to his usu- 
al practice, he rested the one knee on the other. After the Mirza 
rose, the Khwajeh desired them to examine what there was particu- 
lar in the place in which the Mirza had been seated, when they found 
a bone lying there. 

“ He had never read any, and, though brought up in the city, was 
illiterate and unrefined. He was a plain honest Tirk, but not fa- 
voured by genius. He was, however, a just man; and as he always 
consulted the reverend Khwajeh in affairs of importance, he generally 
acted in conformity to the law. He was true to his promises, and 
faithful to his compacts or treaties, from which he never swerved. 
He was brave; and though he never happened to be engaged hand 
to hand in close combat, yet they say that in several actions he show- 
ed proofs of courage. He excelled in archery. He was a good 
marksman. With his arrows and forked arrows he generally hit the 
mark; and in riding from one side of the exercise ground to the 
other, he used to hit the brazen basin several times. Latterly, when 
he became very corpulent, he took to bringing down pheasants and 
quails with the goshawks, and seldom failed. He was fond of hawk- 
ing, and was particularly skilled in flying the hawk, an amusement 
which he frequently practised. If you except Ulugh Beg Mirza, 
there was no other king who equalled him in field sports. He was 
singularly observant of decorum, insomuch that it is said that, even 
in private, before his own people and nearest relations, he never un- 
covered his feet. Whenever he took to drinking wine, he would 
drink without intermission for twenty or thirty days at a stretch, and 
then he would not taste wine for the next twenty or thirty days. In 
his social parties he would sometimes sit day and night, and drink 
profusely ; on the days when he did not drink, he ate pungent sub- 
stances. He was naturally of a penurious disposition, was a simple 
man, of few words, and entirely guided by his Begs.” 

One of the most striking passages in the work is the royal 


author’s account of the magnificence of the court and city of 


Herat, when he visited it in 1506 ; and especially his imposing 
catalogue of the illustrious authors, artists, and men of genius, 
by whom it was then adorned. 

“ The age of Sultan Hussain Mirza was certainly a wonderful age, 
and Khorasan, particularly the city of Heri, abounded with eminent 
men of unrivalled acquirements, each of whom made it his aim and 
ambition to carry to the highest perfection the art to which he de- 
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voted himself. Among these was the Moulina Abdal Rahman Jami, * 
to whom there was no person of that period who could be compared, 
whether in respect to profane or sacred science. His poems are well 
known. The merits of the Milla are of too exalted a nature to ad- 
mit of being described by me; but I have been anxious to bring the 
mention of his name, and an allusion to his excellencies, into these 
humble pages, for a good omen and a blessing.” 

He then proceeds to enumerate the names of between thirty 
and forty distinguished persons; ranking first the sages and 
theologians, to the number of eight or nine; next the poets, 
about fifteen; then two or three painters; and five or six per- 
formers and composers of music ;—of one of these he gives the 
following instructive anecdote :— 

“ Another was Hussain Udi (the lutanist), who played with great 
taste on the lute, and composed elegantly. He could play, using only 
one string of his lute at a time. He had the fault ot giving himself 
many airs when desired to play. On one occasion Sheibani Khan 
desired him to play. After giving much trouble he played very ill, 
and besides, did not bring his own instrument, but one that was good 
for nothing. Sheibini Khan, on learning how matters stood, di- 
rected that, at that very party, he should receive a certain number of 
blows on the neck. This was one good deed that Sheibani Khan did 
in his day; and indeed the affectation of such people deserves even 
more severe animadversion.” 

In the seductions of this luxurious court, Baber’s orthodox 
abhorrence to wine was first assailed with temptation :—and 
there is something very naive, we think, in his account of his 
reasonings and feelings on the occasion. 

« As we were guests at Mozeffer Mirza’s house, Mozeffer Mirza 
placed me above himself, and having filled up a glass of welcome, the 
cupbearers in waiting began to supply all who were of the party 
with pure wine, which they quaffed as if it had been the water of 
life. The party waxed warm, and the spirit mounted up to their 
heads. They took a fancy to make me drink too, and bring me into 
the same circle with themselves. Although, till that time, I had 
never been guilty of drinking wine, and from never having fallen 
into the practice, was ignorant of the sensations it produced, yet I 
had a strong lurking inclination to wander in this desert, and my 
heart was much disposed to pass the stream. In my boyhood I had 
no wish for it, and did not know its pleasures or pains. When my 
father at any time asked me to drink wine, I excused myself, and 
abstained. After my father’s death, by the guardian care of Khwajeh 





* «“ No moral poet ever had a higher reputation than Jami. His 
poems are written with great beauty of language and versification, 
in a captivating strain of religious and philesophic mysticism. He is 
not merely admired for his sublimity as a poet, but venerated as a 
saint.” 
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Kazi, I remained pure and undefiled. 1 abstained even from for- 
bidden foods; how then was I likely to indulge in wine? After- 
wards when, from the force of youthful imagination and constitutional 
impulse, I got a desire for wine, £ had nobody about my person to 
invite me to gratify my wishes; nay, there was not one who even 
suspected my secret longing for it. Though I had the appetite, 
therefore, it was difficult for me, unsolicited as I was, to indulge such 
unlawful desires. It now came into my head, that, as they urged me 
so much, and as, besides, I had come into a refined city like Heri, 
in which every means of heightening pleasure and gaiety was pos- 
sessed in perfection ; in which all the incentives and apparatus of en- 
joyment were combined with an invitation to indulgence, if I did not 
seize the present moment, I never could expect such another. I 
therefore resolved to drink wine! But it struck me, that as Badia- 
ez-zeman Mirza was the eldest brother, and as I had declined recei- 
ving it from his hand, and in his house, he might now take offence. 
I therefore mentioned this difficulty which had occurred to me. My 
excuse was approved of, and I was not pressed any more, at this 
party, to drink. It was settled, however, that the next time we met 
at Badia-ez-zemin Mirza’s, I should drink when pressed by the two 
Mirzas.” 

By some providential accident, however, the conscientious 
prince escaped from this meditated lapse; and it was not till 
some years after, that he gave way to the long-cherished and 
resisted propensity. At what particular occasion he first fell into 
the snare, unfortunately is not recorded—as there is a blank 
of several years in the Memoirs previous to 1519. In that 
year, however, we find him a confirmed toper; and nothing, 
indeed, can be more ludicrous than the accuracy and apparent 
truth with which he continues to chronicle all his subsequent 
and very frequent excesses. The Eastern votary of intoxica- 
tion has a pleasant way of varying his enjoyments, which was 
never taken in the West. When the fluid elements of drunk- 
enness begin to fail, he betakes him to what is learnedly called 
a magn, being a sort of electuary or confection, made up 
with pleasant spices, and rendered potent by a large admixture 
of opium, bang, and other narcotic ingredients, producing a 
solid intoxication of a very delightful and desirable descrip- 
tion. One of the first drinking matches that is described 
makes honourable mention of this variety : 

“The maajin-takers and spirit-drinkers, as they have different 
tastes, are very apt to take offence with each other. I said, ‘ Don't 
spoil the cordiality of the party ; whoever wishes to drink spirits, let 
him drink spirits ; and let him that prefers maajin, take maajin; and 
let not the one party give any idle or provoking language to the 
other.’ Some sat down to spirits, some to maajin. The party went 
on for some time tolerably well. Baba Jan Kabizi had not been 
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in the boat ; we had sent for him when we reached the royal tents. 
He chose to drink spirits. Terdi Muhammed Kipchak, too, was sent 
for, and joined the spirit-drinkers. As the spirit-drinkers and maajan- 
takers never can agree in one party, the spirit-bibing party began to 
indulge in foolish and idle conversation, and to make provoking re- 
marks on maajiin and maajiin-takers. Baba Jan, too, getting drunk, 
talked very absurdly. The tipplers, filling up glass after glass for Terdi 
Muhammed, made him drink them off, so that in a very short time he 
was mad drunk. Whatever exertions I could make to preserve peace, 
were all unavailing ; there was much uproar and wrangling. The 
party became quite burdensome and unpleasant, and soon broke up.” 

The second day after, we find the royal bacchanal still 
more grievously overtaken : 

“ We continued drinking spirits in the boat till bed-time prayers, 
when, being completely drunk, we mounted, and taking torches in 
our hands came at full gallop back to the camp from the river-side, 
falling sometimes on one side of the horse, and sometimes on the 
other. I was miserably drunk, and next morning, when they told 
me of our having galloped into the camp with lighted torches in our 
hands, I had not the slightest recollection of the circumstance. After 
coming home, I vomited plentifully.” 

Even in the middle of a harassing and desultory campaign, 
there is no intermission of this excessive jollity, though it some- 
times puts the parties into jeopardy,—for example :— 

“ We continued at this place drinking till the sun was on the de- 
cline, when we set out. Those who had been of the party were com- 
pletely drunk. Syed Kasim was so drunk, that two of his servants 
were obliged to put him on horseback, and brought him to the camp 
with great difficulty. Dost Muhammid Bakir was so far gone, that 
Amin Muhammed Terkhan, Masti Chehreh, and those who were 
along with him, were unable, with all their exertions, to get him on 
horseback. They poured a great quantity of water over him, but all 
to no purpose. At this moment a body of Afghans appeared in sight. 
Amin Muhammed Terkhan, being very drunk, gravely gave it as his 
opinion, that rather than leave him, in the condition in which he was, 
to fall into the hands of the enemy, it was better at once to cut off his 
head, and carry it away. Making another exertion, however, with 
much difficulty, they contrived to throw him upon a horse, which they 
led along, and so brought him off.” 

On some occasions they contrive to be drunk four times in 
twenty-four hours. The gallant prince contents himself with 
a strong maajtin one day; but 

“ Next morning we had a drinking party in the same tent. We 
continued drinking till night. On the following morning we again 
had an early cup, and, getting intoxicated, went to sleep. About 
noon-day prayers, we left Istalif, and I took a maajiin on the road. 
It was about afternoon prayers before I reached Behzadi. The crops 
were extremely good. While I was riding round the harvest-fields, 
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such of my companions as were fond of wine began to contrive ano- 
ther drinking-bout. Although I had taken a maajin, yet, as the crops 
were uncommonly fine, we sat down under some trees that had yield- 
ed a plentiful load of fruit, and began to drink. We kept up the party 
in the same place till bed-time prayers. Mill Mahmud Khalifeh 
having arrived, we invited him to join us. Abdalla, who had got very 
drunk, made an observation which affected Khalifeh. Without re- 
collecting that Milla Mahmud was present, he repeated the verse, 


an on ak eee ee Oe. OO 


(Persian.) Examine whom you will, you will find him suffering from the same 
wound, ‘ 


Malla Mahmud, who did not drink, reproved Abdalla for repeating | 
this verse with levity.* Abdalla, recovering his judgment, was in 
terrible perturbation, and conversed in a wonderfully smooth and sweet 
strain all the rest of the evening.” 

In a year or two after this, when he seems to be in a course 
of unusual indulgence, we meet with the following edifying 
remark: ‘ As I intend, when forty years old, to abstain from 
wine ; and as I now want somewhat less than one year of being 
forty, I drink wine most copiously!” When forty comes, how- 
ever, we hear nothing of this sage resolution—but have a regu- 
lar record of the wine and maajiin parties as before, up to the year | 
1527. In that year, however, he is seized with rather a sud- ' 
den fit of penitence, and has the resolution to begin a course 
of rigorous reform. There is something rather picturesque in 
his very solemn and remarkable account of this great revolu- 
tion in his habits: 

«“ On Monday the 23d of the first Jemadi, I had mounted to sur- 
vey my posts, and, in the course of my ride, was seriously struck with 
the reflection that I had always resolved, one time or another, to make 
an effectual repentance, and that some traces of a hankering after the 
renunciation of forbidden works had ever remained in my heart. 
Having sent for the gold and silver goblets and cups, with all the other | 
utensils used for drinking parties, I directed them to be broken, and 
renounced the use of wine, purifying my mind. The fragments of the | 
goblets, and other utensils of gold and silver, I directed to be divided | 
among Derwishes and the poor. The first person who followed me 
in my repentance was Asas, who also accompanied me in my resolu- 
tion of ceasing to cut the beard, and of allowing it to grow.+ That 
night and the following, numbers of Amirs and courtiers, soldiers 
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* « This verse, I presume, is from a religious poem, and has a mys- 
tical meaning. The profane application of it is the ground of offence.” | 

+ “ This vow was sometimes made by persons who set outona war | 
against the Infidels. They did not trim the beard till they returned | 
victorious. Some vows of a similar nature may be found in Scripture.” 
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and persons not in the service, te the number of nearly three hun- 
dred men, made vows of reformation. The wine which we had with 
us we poured on the ground! I ordered that the wine brought by 
Baba Dost should have salt thrown into it, that it might be made in- 
to vinegar. On the spot where the wine had been poured out, I di- 
rected a wain to be sunk and built of stone, and close by the wain an 
alms-house to be erected.” 

He then issued a magnificent Firman, announcing his re- 
formation, and recommending its example to all his subjects. 
But he still persists, we find, in the use of a mild maajin. We 
are sorry to be obliged to add, that though he had the firmness to 
persevere to the last in his abstinence from wine, the sacrifice 
seems to have cost him very dear ; and he continued to the very 
end of his life to hanker after his broken wine-cups, and to look 
back with fond regret to the delights he had abjured for ever. 
There is something absolutely pathetic, as well as amiable, in 
the following candid avowal in a letter written the very year 
hefore his death, to one of his old drinking companions :— 

“ In a letter which I wrote to Abdalla, I mentioned that IT had 
much difficulty in reconciling myself to the desert of penitence ; but 
that I had resolution enough to persevere,— 


(Turki verse.) 1 am distressed since I renounced wine ; 
I am confounded and unfit for business,— 
Regret leads me to penitence, 
Penitence leads me to regret. 


Indeed, last year, my desire and longing for wine and social par- 
ties were beyond measure excessive. It even came to such a length 
that I have found myself shedding tears from vexation and disappoint- 
ment. In the present year, praise be to God, these troubles are over, 
and I ascribe them chiefly to the occupation afforded to my mind 
by a poetical translation, on which I have employed myself. Let me 
alvise you too, to adopt a life of abstinence. Social parties and wine 
are pleasant, in company with our jolly friends and old boon compa- 
nions. But with whom can you enjoy the social cup? With whom 
can you indulge in the pleasures of wine? If you have only Shir 
Ahmed, and Haider Kalli, for the companions of your gay hours and 


jovial goblet, you can surely find no great difficulty in consenting to 


the sacrifice. I conclude with every good wish.” 

We have mentioned already that Baber appears to have been 
of a frank and generous character—and there are throughout 
the memoirs, various traits of singular clemency and tenderness 
of heart, for an Eastern monarch and professional warrior. He 
weeps ten whole days for the loss of a friend who fell over a 
precipice after one of their drinking parties, and spares the 
lives, and even restores the domains of various chieftains, who 


had betrayed his confidence, and afterwards fallen into his 


power. Yet there are traces of Asiatic ferocity, and of a hard- 
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hearted wastefulness of life, which remind us that we are be- 
~ the pale of European gallantry and Christian compassion. 

n his wars in Afghan and India, the prisoners are commonly 
butchered in cold blood after the action—and pretty uniformly 
a triumphal pyramid is erected of their skulls. These horrible 
executions, too, are performed with much solemnity before the 
royal pavilion; and on one occasion, it is incidentally recorded, 
that such was the number of prisoners brought forward for 
this infamous butchery, that the sovereign’s tent had three 
times to be removed to a different station—the ground before 
it being so drenched with blood and encumbered with quiver- 
ing carcases! On one occasion, and on one only, an attempt 
was made to poison him—the mother of one of the sovereigns 
whom he had dethroned having bribed his cooks and tasters to 
mix death in his repast. Upon the detection of the plot, the 
taster was cut in pieces, the cook flayed alive, and the scullions 
trampled to death by elephants. Such, however, was the re- 
spect paid to rank, or the indulgence to maternal resentment, 
that the prime mover of the whole conspiracy, the queen dowa- 
ger, is merely put under restraint, and has a contribution le- 
vied on her private fortune. The following brief anecdote speaks 
volumes as to the difference of European and Asiatic manners 
and tempers :— 

«“ Another of his wives was Katak Begum, who was the foster- 
sister of this same Terkhin Begum. Sultan Ahmed Mirza married 
her for love. He was prodigiously attached to her, and she govern- 
ed him with absolute sway. She drank wine. During her life, the 
Sultan durst not venture to frequent any other of his ladies. At last, 
however, he put her to death, and delivered himself from his re- 
proach.” 

In several of the passages we have cited, there are indica- 
tions of this ambitious warrior’s ardent love for fine flowers, 
beautiful gardens, and bright waters. But the work abounds 
with traits of this amiable and apparently ill-sorted propensity. 
In one place he says— 

“ In the warm season they are covered with the chehkin-taleh grass 
in a very beautiful manner, and the Aimiks and Tirks resort to 
them. In the skirts of these mountains the ground is richly diversi- 
fied by various kinds of tulips. I once directed them to be counted, 
and they brought in thirty-two or thirty-three different sorts of tu- 
lips. There is one species which has a scent in some degree like the 
rose, and which I termed /aleh-gul-bii (the rose-scented tulip). This 
species is found only in the Desht-e-Sheikh (the Sheikh’s plain), in a 
small spot of ground, and nowhere else. In the skirts of the same hills, 
below Perwan, is produced the laleh-sed-berg (or hundred-leaved 
tulip), which is likewise found only in one narrow spot of ground, as 
we emerge from the straits of Ghirbend.” 
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And a little after— 

“ Few quarters possess a district that can rival Istalif. A large 
river runs through it, and on either side of it are gardens, green, gay, 
and beautiful. Its water is so cold, that there is no need of icing it ; 
and it is particularly pure. In this district is a garden, called Bagh- 
e-Kilan (or the Great Garden), which Ulugh Beg Mirza seized 
upon. I paid the price of the garden to the proprietors, and recei- 
ved from them a grant of it. On the outside of the garden are large 
and beautiful spreading plane trees, under the shade of which there are 
agreeable spots finely sheltered. A perennial stream, large enough 
to turn a mill, runs through the garden ; and on its banks are planted 
planes and other trees. cme this stream flowed in a winding 
and crooked course, but I iedieel its course to be altered according 
to a regular plan, which added greatly to the beauty of the place. 
Lower down than these villages, and about a koss or a koss and a 
half above the level plain, on the lower skirts of the hills, is a fountain, 
named Khwdjeh-seh-ydrdn (Kwijeh three friends), around which there 
are three species of trees ; above the fountain are many beautiful plane- 
trees, which yield a pleasant shade. On the two sides of the foun- 
tain, on small eminences at the bottom of the hills, there are a num- 
ber of oak-trees; except on these two spots where there are groves 
of oak, there is not an oak to be met with on the hills to the west of 
Kabul. In front of this fountain, towards the plain, there are many 
= covered with the flowery Arghwan* tree, and besides these 

rghwan plots, there are none else in the whole country.” 

We shall add but one other notice of this elegant taste— 
though on the occasion there mentioned, the flowers were aid- 
ed by a less delicate sort of excitement. 

“ This day I eat a maajin. While under its influence, I visited 
some beautiful gardens. In different beds, the ground was covered 
with purple and yellow Arghwan flowers. On one hand were beds 
of yellow flowers, in bloom; on the other hand, red flowers were in 
blossom. In many places they sprung up in the same bed, mingled 
together as if they had been flung and scattered abroad. I took my 
seat on a rising ground near the camp, to enjoy the view of all the 
flower-plots. On the six sides of this eminence they were formed as 
into regular beds. On one side were yellow flowers ; on another the 
purple, laid out in triangular beds. On two other sides, there were 
fewer flowers ; but, as far as the eye could reach, there were flower- 
gardens of a similar kind. In the neighbourhood of Pershawer, du- 
ring the spring, the flower-plots are exquisitely beautiful.” 

We have now enabled our readers, we think, to judge pretty 
fairly of the nature of this very curious volume; and shall on- 
ly present them with a few passages from two letters written 





* «The name Arghwan is generally applied to the anemone; but 
in Afghanistan it is given toa beautiful flowering shrub, which grows 
nearly to the size of a tree.” 
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by the valiant author in the last year of his life. The first is 
addressed to his favourite son and successor Himaiin, whom he 
had settled in the government of Samarcand, and who was at 
this time a sovereign of approved valour and prudence. There 
is a very diverting mixture of sound political | counsel and mi- 
nute criticism on writing and composition, in this paternal ef- 
fusion. ‘We can give but a small part of it. 

“ In many of your letters you complain of separation from your 
friends. It is wrong for a prince to indulge in such a complaint. 

“ There is no greater bondage than that in which a king is placed ; 
but it ill becomes him to complain of inevitable separation. 

«“ In compliance with my wishes, you have indeed written me let- 
ters, but you certainly never read them over; for had you attempted 
to read them, you must have found it absolutely impossible, and would 
then undoubtedly have put them by. I contrived indeed to decipher 
and comprehend the meaning of your last letter, but with much dif- 
ficulty. It is excessively confused and crabbed. Who ever saw a 
Moamma (a riddle or a charade) in prose? Your spelling is not bad, 
yet not quite correct. You have written i//afat with a toe (instead 
of a te), and kuling with a be (instead of a haf ). Your letter may in- 
deed be read; but in consequence of the far-fetched words you have 
employed, the meaning is by no means very intelligible. You cer- 
tainly do not excel in letter -writing, and fail chiefly because you have 
too great a desire to show your ac quirements. For the future, you 
should write unaffectedly, with clearness, using plain words, which 
would cost less trouble both to the writer and reader.” 

The other letter is to one of his old companions in arms ;— 
and considering that it is written by an ardent and ambitious 
conqueror, from the capital of his new empire of Hindustan, it 
seems to us a very striking proof, not only of the nothingness 
of high fortune, but of the native simplicity and amiableness 
of this Eastern highlander. 

“ My solicitude to visit my western dominions is boundless, and 
great beyond expression. The affairs of Hindustan have at length, 
however, been reduced into a certain degree of order; and I trust in 
Almighty God that the time is near at hand, when, through the grace 
of the Most High, everything will be completely settled in this coun- 
try. As soon as matters are brought into that state, I shall, God 
willing, set out for your quarter, without losing a moment's time. 
How is it possible that the delights of those lands should ever be 
erased from the heart? Above all, how is it possible for one like me, 
who have made a vow of abstinence from wine, and of purity of life, 
to forget the delicious melons and grapes of that pleasant region? 
They very recently brought me a single musk-melon, While cutting 
it up, I felt myself affected with a strong feeling of loneliness, and a 
sense of my exile from my native country 5 ; and I could not help shed- 
ding tears while I was eating it !” 

On the whole, we cannot help having a liking for “ the Ti- 
ger’—and the romantic, though somewhat apocryphal account 
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that is given of his death, has no tendency to diminish our par- 
tiality. It is recorded by Abulfazi and other native historians, 
that in the year after these Memoirs cease, Himaiin, the belo- 
ved son of Baber, was brought to Agra in a state of the most 
miserable health : 

« When all hopes from medicine were over, and while several men 
of skill were talking to the emperor of the melancholy situation of his 
son, Abul Baka, a personage highly venerated for his knowledge and 
piety, remarked to Baber, that in such a case the Almighty had some- 
times vouchsafed to receive the most valuable thing possessed by one 
friend, as an offering in exchange for the life of another. Baber, ex- 
claiming that, of all things, his life was dearest to Himaiin, as Hi- 
maitin’s was to him, and that, next to the life of Himaitn, his own 
was what he most valued, devoted his life to Heaven as a sacrifice for 
his son's! The noblemen around him entreated him to retract the 
rash vow, and, in place of his first offering, to give the diamond taken 
at Agra, and reckoned the most valuable on earth: that the ancient 
sages had said, that it was the dearest of our worldly possessions 
alone that was to be offered to Heaven. But he persisted in his re- 
solution, declaring that no stone, of whatever value, could be put in 
competition with his life. He three times walked round the dying 
prince, a solemnity similar to that used in sacrifices and heave-offer- 
ings, and retiring, prayed earnestly to God. After some time he was 
heard to exclaim, ‘ I have borne it away! I have borne it away!’ 
The Musulman historians assure us, that Himaidin almost immediate- 
ly began to recover, and that, in proportion as he recovered, the 
health and strength of Baber visibly decayed. Baber communicated 
his dying instructions to Khwajeh Khalifeh, Kamber Ali Beg, Terdi 
Beg, and Hindu Beg, who were then at Court, commending Himai- 
in to their protection. With that unvarying affection for his family, 
which he showed in all the circumstances of his life, he strongly be- 
sought Himaiain to be kind and forgiving to his brothers. Humaitin 
promised, and, what in such circumstances is rare, kept his pro- 
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Art. III. Memorie Venete di’ Pcie GALLICIOLI, prete 
: ; : —* 
per la nuova Collegione di documenti per servire alla Sto- 
ria Veneziana. Venezia, 1826. 


s the new collection of materials for the history of Venice, 
which is here announced, has not yet been completely pub- 
lished, we know not how much of Gallicioli’s work it will com- 
prise. We happen to have in our possession, however, a com- 
plete copy of that elaborate work ; and are strongly tempted to 
introduce it to the knowledge of our readers, as it is, we believe, 
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in very few hands, and we do not think it probable that they 
will meet with any account of it elsewhere. So little indeed 
is it known, that even M. Daru, whose laborious researches, 
perhaps, no other documents have escaped, neither refers to it 
in the body of his work, nor names it in the list of the books 
he consulted. The author was long Greek professor in Ve- 
nice; and published his voluminous work on the antiquities of 
that city in 1795-6; soon after which he died at an advanced 

e. 

His researches are neither directed by a spirit of philosophy, 
nor pursued with a view to support any political system or 
party. Neither the character of his mind, indeed, nor his ha- 
bits or taste in composition, seem to have fitted him for any 
higher task than that of investigating and compiling the most 
minute, and apparently the most insignificant matters of fact. 
In the discharge of this task, however, he is indefatigable and 
exact. He takes care to inform us, for instance, how many 
hundred candles were burnt round the coffin of a citizen in the 
year 958; what description of stuffs the daughter of another 
brought her husband as a dower in the year 867, and what was 
the nature and course of the nuptial festivities; what was the 
ordinary diet of the people; what variety of the Venetian dia- 
lect was at that time current among them, and what again 
was the style afterwards adopted by Marco Polo and those mer- 
chants who gratified the curiosity, ‘and awakened the wonder of 
their fellow citizens, by the relation of their adventures in Ara- 
bia and Persia. He quotes and expounds the remains of mo- 
numental inscriptionsstill existing inthe churches of Venice, and 
transcribes marriage-articles registered by ancient notaries, and 
fragments of the account-books and ledgers of the earliest mer- 
chants of Venice. His great merit, however, is, that he was 
not deterred by the profound obscurity which covered the his- 
tory of Venice for nearly ten centuries; but plunged without 
fear, and laboured without disgust, in an abyss in which he had 
no professed guide, and but few accidental assistants. 

The earliest of her annalists is not older than the end of the 
thirteenth, or beginning of the fourteenth centuries: But the 
minute facts, of an anterior date, which Gallicioli has rescued 
from oblivion, are like lamps, which, though dim and feeble, 
yet enable us, by their number and arrangement, to find our 
way through the thick darkness which surrounds us. Thus, 
the magnificent obsequies of a private citizen afford some in- 
dication of the general wealth of the republic: The marriage 
ceremonies and festivities illustrate the domestic and national 
manners; while the account-books throw a still stronger and 
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steadier light, both on the state of the language in this most an- 
cient of Italian cities, and on the extent of her commerce, and 
the character of her citizens, in an age when they were at once 
merchants and soldiers, travellers and conquerors. From these 
materials, trivial as they at first sight appear, we derive most 
valuable information for determining our judgment of that proud 
and singular Democracy, which, with progressive modifications, 
and through sanguinary vicissitudes, subsisted in the republic 
for nearly a thousand years. 

We shall now endeavour to lay before our readers a rapid 
survey of this constitution, from its origin, in the beginning of 
the fourth century, to its subversion by the Aristocracy, at the 
beginning of the fourteenth. 

An accurate knowledge of these memorable institutions, of 
the circumstances in which they originated, and the corruptions 
into which they passed, must appear the more desirable and 
curious, when it is considered, that as this remarkable state arose 
before the empire of Rome was swept away, endured through 
the barbarism of the northern irruptions, and was finally extin- 
guished within our own times, its history forms a connecting 
chain—we believe the only one that can now be traced—be- 
tween the Europe of the Romans, of the middle ages, and of 
modern history! It is as if we were questioning the sole survivor 
of these great and overwhelming revolutions, and inquiring into 
the habits and constitution of a yet living antediluvian. 

But, independently of this consideration, the mere fact that 
this state preserved its independence for fourteen hundred years, 
would offer ample inducements to investigate the cause of a po- 
litical longevity without a parallel in the annals of human so- 
ciety: And the curiosity which this phenomenon is calculated 
toexcite, is further increased by the recollection, that Venice owed 
its existence to a handful of fugitives, who sought shelter among 
the rocks and marshes of the Adriatic; that her power rose to 
a formidable height with astonishing rapidity, while her com- 
mercial prosperity kept pace with her power, and soon reached 
a pitch unknown to the greatest states of antiquity; and that 
this double power, maintained almost without interruption for 
nearly eleven centuries, declined at last, not from any principle 
or accident of internal decay, but through the unavoidable in- 
fluence of extrinsic events, which surrounded her with formidable 
rivals, or raised up against her new and irresistible enemies. The 
invasion of her possessions and colonies in the Levant and the 
Mediterranean by the new-sprung power of the Turks; the ma- 
ritime expeditions of the Portuguese, and their consequent trade 
with India—the discovery of America—the powerful military 
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establishments set on foot by all the monarchs of Europe, 
and the occupation of a great part of Italy by one or other of 
them, all combined to rob Venice of her supremacy, and to be- 
set her with growing dangers. 

But however unlooked for were these events, and however 
irresistible their nearly simultaneous operation, though they 
unavoidably abridged the power and undermined the greatness 
of the Republic, they were not necessarily inconsistent with the 
maintenance of her independence. They coincided, howev er, 
in point of time, with the gradual subversion of her Popular in- 
stitutions—the mainspring of her internal prosperity, and of her 
former influence in Europe. The pomp and splendour, how- 
ever, of her latter days still remained unimpaired ; and for more 
than three centuries after these events, her new constitution 
underwent no change; and after being so long stationary in 
appearance, though in fact verging to decay, the last seventy 
years of her political existence were passed in profound peace. 

This state of things would doubtless have continued, had not 
the mighty shocks of that revolution which has agitated nations 
and overthrown monarchies of much greater strength, combined 
with her own decrepitude to hasten her dissolution. In that 
mighty convulsion, she fell—unresisting, and almost unnoticed. 

What were the peculiarities of the government and the peo- 
ple, who could thus maintain their independence and substantial 
prosperity for a period so much beyond the ordinary duration 
of separate and especially small nations, has never been very 
satisfactorily explained. Her history has been attempted, with 
various degrees of fidelity and talent, by many native and some 
foreign authors; but the documents most essential to the inquiry 
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were, by the very laws of the Republic, long concealed among | 


the mysteries of the State Inquisition ; and we may form some 
notion of the difficulty of obtaining any accurate knowledge of 
her internal affairs, when we recollect that even Cardinal Bem- 
bo, though a patrician of Venice, a zealous champion of her 
fame, and the most distinguished writer of his time, could not 
overcome the jealousy excited by his connexion with the Court 
of Rome. His native city, indeed, appointed him her historio- 
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grapher, but denied him access to her archives.* His work is 





* We learn this fact from a writer who was at once Doge and his- 
torian of the literature of the Republic : 
“ Se la storia del Bembo paresse a taluno un po’ troppo asciutta, ¢ 
vi desiderasse ricercati pitt a fondo i nascosti pensieri de’ Principi, é da 
sapere che per essere il Bembo uomo di Chiesa, e perd non partecipe 
del Governo, gli fu chiuso l'adito ai pubblici archivi; onde penurid di 
1 
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consequently without spirit or authority, and remarkable rather 
for an ostentatious display of a classical style, than for the clear 
statements and fearless devotion to truth which should charac- 
terise a historian. Accordingly, it is not read,—and, in fact, is 
not readable. 

The archives, containing the more important secrets of the 
state, were, for the first time, disclosed, at the fall of the Re- 
public, by the French; when, among those who eagerly explored 
that chaos of interminable documents, no one laboured with so 
much zeal and discernment as M. Daru. His history, accord- 
ingly, possesses very high merits, though combined with many 
defects, some of which we shall now endeavour to supply. In 
particular, he does not appear to have perceived that the State 
Inquisition insinuated itself into the very vitals of a constitution 
previously free, and resting on the two great principles of ha- 
tred to monarchy, and jealousy of all political dependence upon, 
or even close connexion with, any other people. In this point 
of view, the history of the ten centuries of the Venetian Demo- 
eracy acquires a new and most important interest for the philo- 
sopher as well as for the statesman. If we should ever continue 
our dissertations beyond that epoch, M. Daru shall certainly be 
our historical leader, as his industry, learning, and sagacity, 
well entitle him to be. But with regard to this earlier period, 
and the first rudiments of that State Inquisition, which gives its 
character to all later transactions, we cannot adopt him as our 
guide. 

That the seeds of this all-powerful and most despotical tribu- 
nal were sown in the very foundations of the Venetian consti- 
tution, and were striking their roots, deeply, though in secret, 
for the first ten centuries of its existence, had long been our 
impression and belief, though resting upon little else than the 
general character of the people and the course of the govern- 
ment. Recent discoveries, however, have turned these impres- 
sions into certainty; and the facts and documents now brought 
to light have sufficiently cleared up this important part of its 
story. 

Detestation of the government of one man, and an inflexible 
determination to remain a separate and distinct people, were, as 
we have already said, the two principles by which the Venetians 
were guided from their birth as a nation, and upon which they 





notizie, e fu costretto a cercarle alla meglio da memorie private. Di 
che molto si duole egli medesimo, particolarimente in una lettera a Gi- 
ambattista Rannusio, Segretario de] Consiglio di Dieci.’—Fosearini, 
Litteratura Venezia, lib. 3. 
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continued to act with the steadiness and success of a natural in- 
stinct. This will appear in the first concoction of her govern- 
ment—in the gradual development of her institutions—and in 
all their oscillations, up to the period when they acquired a sta- 
bility, which resisted all farther shocks and alterations. In 
submitting to the common necessity, of obeying one leader in 
war, and having a supreme magistrate to guard their laws, main- 
tain their religion, and preside over the ordinary tribunals, the 
Venetians never for a moment relinquished their right of confer- 
ring these powers by election; they continually asserted their power 
to degrade their possessor from the throne to which they had raised | 
him, nor did they deem any means for the attainment of this end | 
unlawful; they gradually limited his authority, till at length they 
subjected him to the control of an Aristocracy, which derived its 
constitutional claim to represent the people, from the natural 
influence of wealth, and the respect derived from a long line of 
renowned ancestors. To vest the substantial power in an oli- 
garchy like this, arising from the very nature of civil society, it 
is only necessary that its members should act with some degree 
of concert; but the Venetian Few at last matured this concert 
into an artful and organised conspiracy ; and, by carefully pre- 
serving the republican forms, together with the inveterate ha- 
tred of monarchy, and the national independence, continued to 
increase their power without awakening suspicion ; while, as a 
means of accommodating the primitive laws of the land to their 
own exclusive interest, they seized eagerly on every opportuni- 
ty of enforcing, and bringing into operation, such arbitrary ex- 
pedients as, in former ages, had only been resorted to in cases of 
extraordinary emergency. The authority and number of these 
unconstitutional precedents thus gradually increased, until they 
came to be regarded as practical parts of the constitution, and, | 
in fact, furnished the elements out of which the State Inquisition 
was eventually formed. 

To illustrate what we have now said, we shall proceed to lay 
before our readers such a series of facts, in the first ten centu- 
ries of Venetian history, as we think will exhibit a comprehen- 
sive view of the stages by which Democracy gradually dwindled | 
into hereditary Aristocracy ; and that, in its turn, into a myste- | 
rious and unrelenting Oligarchy. : 

The small band of fugitives, who, escaping from the devasta- 
tions of the Goths, first peopled the lagunes of the Adriatic 
Gulf, (A. D. 420,) were governed by magistrates sent from Pa- 
dua. The names and posterity of some of these men are not | 
yet extinct, Antonio Calvo, Alberto Faliero, Tomaso Candiano, | 
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Albino Moro, Hugo Fosco, Cesare Danlo.* From the four first 
sprang the patrician families of the Calvi, Candiani, Moro, and 
Falieri, which were in existence up to the time of the destrue- 
tion of the republic. From the fifth, the Foscolo, Foscari, and 
Foscarini derived their origin; and Daznlo is thought to have 
been the parent stem of the house of Dandolo. 

In the lagunes, which are navigable at high water, but are 
left partially dry in the ebb, the fugitives found numerous spots 
amid the rocks and little islands, sufficiently extensive to admit 
of cultivation. Their natural produce and aliment was, how- 
ever, fish; and their only marketable commodities, the salt 
which they collected in their lagunes, and the fish which they 
cured with it. Their occupations consisted in building and na- 
vigating small boats for their neighbours. Such was their first 
acquaintance with that element which was afterwards to bear 
the proud fleets of their daring navigators, victorious warriors, 
and enterprising merchants. The greater number of the islands 
were marshes. The most elevated of them, called Rialto, was 
situated nearly in the middle. In progress of time, several of 
them were united by bridges, and formed the site of the city of 
Venice. 

Meanwhile, Padua was still the metropolis; but having been 
shortly after devastated by the incursions of barbarians, (A. D. 
450—60, ) her little colonies were emancipated from her guardian- 
ship, and left to maintain as they could their feeble independence. 
From that time, each island elected a tribune ; and it appears that 
the assembly of these magistrates constituted a national council. 
But as the necessity of carrying on offensive and defensive wars 
with their neighbours increased, the executive power, not very 
precisely separated, indeed, from the legislative and judicial, was 
vested in a single tribune. (A. D. 503.) Though, however, this 
functionary was elective, and bound in most things by the deli- 
berations and decrees of the other tribunes, his authority was too 
extensive to be viewed without jealousy and apprehension ; and 
was soon distributed among ten, and afterwards among twelve— 
though occasionally this number was diminished to seven. They 
were chosen annually, and were bound to govern the republic 
with the concurrence of a popular assembly, and the assistance 
of a council of forty persons, both chosen by the people, and who 
also performed the functions of judges. 

This extremely pure Democracy lasted for more than two cen- 
turies and a half; when, as wealth and population increased, the 





* Daru, Hist. de Venice, Pieces Justif. section 6, vol. vii. p. 1. 
VOL. XLVI. No. 91. F 
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offices of the magistracy naturally devolved upon those who pos- 
sessed the influence of property in the highest degree ; and as 
these were, of course, comparatively few in number, the abuse 
of power became less difficult. Hence arose dissensions among 
those who aspired to govern, intrigues in the annual elections, 
licentiousness among the people, and all the symptoms of im- 
pending civil war, at the very time when their struggles with ex- 
ternal enemies imperiously demanded union and co-operation. 
In this emergency, they elected, for the first time, a chief Magis- 
trate, called a Doge, who was to hold his office for life. (A.D. 
697.) This title, which is a corruption of Dux, while it excluded 
the idea of Sovereignty, more peculiarly indicated the office of 


leader of the national armies. He was an object, however, of 


eonstant jealousy and vigilance to the existing magistrates, and 
especially to the council of forty, in which the seeds of the state 
inquisition, though yet imper ceptible on the surface, had taken 
firm root. Having thus provided a conductor of their wars abroad, 
and combined vigour in the government with security to popular 
rights at home, their determination never to yield even the sha- 
dow of their political independence acquired new strength. 

There was not at that time a single prince in Europe, whe- 
ther hereditary or elective, who could emancipate himself from 
vassalage to the Emperor, either of the East or of the West, or 
perhaps to both. Yet, at that very moment, Venice regarded 
the concessions made to her by both empires as rewards for her 
co-operation in their commercial and maritime expeditions, but 
never acknowledged them to be held at the pleasure of either 
emperor as feudal chief. All Aer historians treat this as a fun- 
damental axiom of the law of nations; while foreign writers 
have denied it, and have contended that the right ef the empe- 
rors to make or to recall grants is inalienable. 

Charlemagne, indeed, affected to consider the Venetians as his 
feudal dependents ; but either he wanted their assistance, or felt 
that he had not power to withhold what they demanded ; for it 
is unquestionable, that he declared them independent. * Tenene> 
diately after the establishment of his family on the throne of 
Italy, Pepin found a pretext for charging the Venetians with 
ingratitude, or disobedience to the emperor, and attacked them 
with all his forces, and with the determination entirely to sub- 
due them: but they repulsed his fleet, manned with the troops 
that had conquered the western empire, and thus put an end to 





Machiavelli. Storia. Lib. I. 
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all claims on their allegiance. We may advert hereafter to the 
pretensions of the Emperor of the East; but we shall now only 
say a word on the degree of obedience paid by Venice to the 
Ecclesiastical oracles of Rome. 

“ The Doges were invested with power” (we translate from Andrea 
Dandolo, who was himself a Doge, and the earliest of Venetian histo- 
rians) “ of convoking assemblies ; of declaring war, or concluding trea- 
ties ; of commanding the armies of the state ; of appointing the mili- 
tary tribunes and the judges ; of hearing appeals, and deciding defini- 
tively on all matters at issue ; of collecting the citizens in their differ- 
ent islands, and in the quarters or districts of Venice, for the purpose 
of choosing their parish priests and bishops ; of judging all matters 
concerning the clergy, in causes as well civil as criminal, leaving to the 
pope the decision of such only as were purely spiritual; lastly, of 
awarding ecclesiastical punishments, investing the bishops, and instal- 
ling them in their churches. By the assertion of this latter right, how- 
ever consonant at the time with the practice of the church of Rome, 
Venice involved herself afterwards in a struggle with the popes ; yet 
though this struggle was so fierce as sometimes to threaten her imme- 
diate destruction, and though every monarch successively yielded to 
the arrogant pretensions of the sovereign pontiffs, she never, through 
the whole period of her existence, permitted the court of Rome to in- 
terfere in the government of her church.” * 

Although invested with such vast powers, it does not appear 
that the first Doge abused them; he advanced the glory, and 
augmented the prosperity of the state, and died respected by his 
subjects. The second did little either for the advantage or in- 
jury of the republic. The third, availing himself of the pretext 
afforded him by a letter from the pope, requesting his aid against 
the Barbarians, made war upon the Lombards, besieged them 
in Ravenna, which they had occupied, and reconquered, and re- 
stored it to the Emperor of the East. As a reward for these ser- 
vices, he obtained for the republic a tract of land bordering on 
the sea, and extending to the Adige. But his successes against 
an enemy hitherto deemed invincible, and the magnificence 
which he affected after his return from this expedition, alarmed 
the jealousy of his countrymen, who foresaw a dictator in their 
victorious general. He was assassinated by the populace in his 
palace, and the dignity of Doge was abolished. (A. D. 737.) 

In its stead was established the office of a chief, removable 





* Ejusque jussione (Ducis) clericorum consilia et electiones prela- 
twrarum a Clero et Populo debeant inchoare, et electi ab eo (Duce) in- 
vestitionem accipere, et ejus mandato inthronisari—And. Dandolo, 
apud Gallicioli, chron. I.—Daru, Hist. vol. 1. p. 42. 
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from year to year, with the title of Maestro della Milizia. Only 
four successive leaders enjoyed this dignity; the fifth was im- 
prisoned, his eyes were put out, and he was deposed. (A. D. 742.) 

The Venetians then restored the office of Doge, which was, 
as before, elective, and held for life. Of forty-three who reign- 
ed in the course of three hundred years, scarcely one-half con- 
cluded their career in peace. Five were compelled to abdicate, 
three were assassinated by conspirators, one was condemned to 
death according to legal forms, and nine sentenced to be depo- 
sed, and deprived of sight, or to exile, and sometimes to all these 
punishments united. Some only escaped them by dying on the 
field of battle. Yet few of them, if any, had brought any great 
calamity upon the republic, whilst many had extended her domi- 
nion and her fame, by the acquisition of extensive provinces on 
the Adriatic, and by planting some of those colonies in the Ar- 
chipelago, which afterwards facilitated her conquests in the 
East, and aided the growth of her adventurous commerce. 

The persecutions and punishments which followed every at- 
tempt, on the part of the Doges, to render the throne hereditary, 
and the judicial trial and execution, by which the state repressed all 
schemes of personal ambition, afford the strongest proofs that 
the abhorrence of the Venetians for the government of one man 
continued unabated during the first seven centuries of their po- 
litical existence. The real depositary of the republican power, 
was the council of forty. Like the Ephori of Sparta, they exer- 
cised directly but few of the functions of the executive—but they 
ruled over their kings. On the forty also devolved the sove- 
reign power during the interregna ; sometimes after the deposi- 
tion or death of Doges, whom they themselves had tried and con- 
demned. Thus slowly and imperceptibly arose that aristocrati- 
cal domination which prepared the way for the silent usurpations 
of the oligarchy, and was at length matured into the tremendous 
despotism of the State-Inquisition. A body of Magistrates, how- 
ever, existed in Venice, at this period, whose functions were to- 
tally different from those of the Ephori, and were borrowed (if, 
indeed, they were imitated at all,) from those of the tribunes of 
the people in Rome. They were called Avvogadore del Comun 
—advocates of the Commonwealth. They were three in number ; 
but the Veto of one of them was sufficient to suspend the execu- 
tion of all sentences of the courts of justice, all decrees of the 
Doges, and all deliberations of the council of forty, or of the po- 
pular assemblies. The Avvogador assigned no reason for his 
Veto till the expiration of a month and a day, and might even 
twice extend this for a like period ; he had then the privilege of 
appointing either the Doge or the Forty, or any other body of 
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magistrates, or the assembly of the people, to decide exclusively 
on the validity of his reason. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the preponderance of the Avvo- 
gadori was resistless, since they had only to avail themselves of 
the jealousies necessarily existing between the various bodies of 
the state, and select that one as their judge, whose views and 
interests were opposed to the law or decree suspended by their 
Veto. They thus prevented the powers of the government from 
being concentrated in the hands of any one of those bodies. The 
name, the office, the dignity, and the functions of the Avvoga- 
dori were preserved in appearance until the total ruin of the re- 
public. But their power of opposing either the introduction of 
monarchy, the usurpations of aristocracy, or the licentiousness 
of the people, although alw: ays admitted as a constitutional and 
inalienable right, had been long substantially annihilated by the 
State-Inquisition. We shall see hereafter, that the fate of the 
council of forty was not very dissimilar ; it was eventually bound 
in the chains forged for it by a magistracy which sprang from 


its own body. Thus were the various powers of the Doge, in 


whom resided the executive—of the for ty, who possessed the le- 
gislative and the judicial—and of the Avvogadori, to whom was 
intrusted the guardianship of the popular rights, balanced ac- 

cording to that system which has been thought to be the con- 
trivance of theoretical politicians. It is, however, far more pro- 
bable that these checks grew out of the imperious necessity of 
circumstances, or out of those principles, or rather antipathies, 
which governed the people of Venice, than that they were form- 
ally instituted in imitation of the Republics of Greece or Rome, 

or in conformity to the speculations of theorists. Such specu- 
lations were, indeed, unknown to the age of which we are treat- 
ing. But no human precautions, however wise, can avail against 
the slow but certain and irresistible influence of property. Where- 
ever its possession has been confirmed by time, it becomes the 
surest basis of ambition, and at length bears down every thing 
before it. The families which, for ages, had filled the civil and 
military offices of the state, while they continued to enrich them- 
selves by commerce, had thus accumulated a stock of influence 
which was transmitted, increased in every generation, from fa- 
ther to son. Hence arose that Aristocracy which is the result of 
no positive institutions, but the offspring of wealth rendered ve- 
nerable by antiquity. It owes its birth and its duration to it- 
self alone, nor can princes or people either establish or abolish 
it. At the epoch, however, under our consideration, an aristo- 
cracy of this nature, although it existed in Venice, did not con- 
stitute a distinct hody, nor enjoy any exclusive right or privilege. 
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It formed, no doubt, the reigning class, because every people 
who have their government to form, and the power of choosing 
their governors, will prefer those who have most influence and 
power as individuals. The Roman people maintained a strug- 
gle for ages with the senate, for the right of electing plebeian 
consuls, yet, when they prevailed, they made no use of their 
power, but continued to choose them from among the patrician 
class. 

In the meanwhile, the population of Venice increased ; her ter- 
ritorial sovereignty, although still confined within the boundaries 
of her own marshes in Italy, was extended, in other directions, by 
her conquests in the Mediterranean. These acquisitions whetted 
her eagerness for fresh expeditions, and drew her into long wars, 
which were fed by the fruits of her commerce. Her principal 
citizens were at once warlike and mercantile,—they commanded 
her fleets and her armies, and exercised vigilant control over 
their chief; and while they thus acquired both glory and riches, 
they maintained the free constitution of the republic. The au- 
thority of the Doge, perilous and precarious as it always was, 
served to divert all popular jealousy from the powerful citizens, 
to whom it ought rather to have been directed. When the ma- 
gistrates, who were generally selected from that class, sat in 
judgment on their prince, the dignity and the legal formality of 
their proceedings prevented the suspicion of corrupt designs,— 
especially as, in order to get rid of a dangerous responsibility, 
they usually contrived to have their sentences confirmed by the 
popular assemblies. 

{t does not appear, from any existing record, that the sangui- 
nary tumults of the populace, who sometimes constituted them- 
selves judges and executioners of their Doges, were ever pu- 
nished. On some occasions, possibly, they were; but it is pro- 
bable that the number of the offenders afforded a reason, or a 
pretext, for granting impunity to all; and yet more probable, 
that they had powerful accomplices in their judges. 

In whatever degree personal hatred conspired to hurl one 
Doge after another from the throne, the frequency of the event 
clearly shows, that it could not have been disagreeable to that 
great aristocracy in whom the power of prevention or punish- 
ment was undoubtedly vested,—and that their connivance in 
these frequent assassinations, was secured by their design of 
availing themselves of these scenes of lawlessness and blood- 
shed as a pretext for abolishing the popular election of the chief 
magistrate, who was thus summarily disposed of by his consti- 
tuents. Sometimes the people deposed a Doge whom, but a 
month before, they had chosen by acclamation; he was sent 
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into exile and a successor appointed, who, in his turn, was de- 
posed or assassinated, and the exile recalled to the throne, only, 
perhaps, like Peter Candiano, to be again hurled from it after a 
few years of power, and murdered by the populace. 

The effects of liberty like this, now began to be dreaded by 
that class of citizens who are neither the mighty nor the mob, 
but who, in Venice, were numerous, and rich in that sort of 
property which is the best adapted for the purposes of commerce, 
and the most obnoxious to pillage. In them the ancient fami- 
lies found allies interested in curbing this popular license ; but 
they availed themselves of their co-operation only so far as they 
found it absolutely necessary. The remote, but inevitable, ef- 
fect of the alterations which they subsequently introduced into. 
the constitution, was the total exclusion, not only of the lower, 
but of the middle classes, from every office in the state, and 
from every political right. 

They had already provided, that the council of forty, upon 
whom, as we have seen, devolved the sovereign authority during 
the interregna, might appoint a Doge in cases of extraordinary 
urgency. The state might otherwise have been kept, for an in- 
definite length of time, without a chief magistrate, by the dissen- 
sions between the partisans of the different candidates. The popu- 
lar assembly might afterwards confirm this nomination, or might 
proceed to another election. The fit time for beginning to re- 
duce an occasional example into a constant practice appeared to 
have arrived, when the last of the forty-three Doges above men- 
tioned was assassinated, and his death succeeded by popular 
commotions. (A. D. 1172.) Eleven individuals, deputed by the 
council of forty, then elected a Doge, upon condition that he 
should ratify a new constitution, the provisions of which were,— 
That the people should have the right of confirming or annulling 
the elections of the Doges, but not the power of electing them— 
That the Doge should henceforth have no power to choose his 
own councillors, but that six individuals should be associated 
with him, subject, however, to his control, who should form an 
integral part of the supreme magistracy, and without whose 
concurrence none of his decrees should be valid. (This council, 
enlarged in process of time by ministers subsequently intro- 
duced, and by the heads of other branches of the magistracy, 
was called, 7'he Signoria.) —That whenever he might stand in 
need of a larger number of councillors, he should not, as for- 
merly, request the assistance of those citizens whom he thought 
most capable of advising him, but should consult the forty, to 
whom were to be added sixty other individuals. These after- 
wards constituted the body called, in later times, The Senate, 
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while its meetings retained the ancient name of Pregadi, from 
the very remote usage of requesting (pregare) the citizens to deli- 
berate on affairs of state—That the people should no longer hold 
meetings, but should delegate the exercise of all their rights to 
470 citizens, who should form a body from which should ema- 
nate every act relating to the sovereignty. (This was, both then 
and thereafter, called the Great Council.) —That the members of 
the Great Council, though liable to be displaced by the people, 
should not be chosen by them, but by twelve individuals select- 
ed from among the inhabitants of the city of Venice. From 
these twelve, therefore, virtually emanated all the powers and 
offices of the Republic; and as a large majority of them neces- 
sarily belonged to that class which had most influence, either 
from office, from antiquity of descent, or wealth, it was plainly 
to be expected that, in one way or other, they should consult 
the interest of the Aristocracy in their choice of the 470 who 
were to represent the nation. 

The large number of representatives elected by the capital 
alone, and the exclusion of the inhabitants of the surrounding 
islands, who had, till then, formed an integral part of the Re- 
public, and taken a share in the popular meetings, rendered the 
new constitution less distasteful than it would have otherwise 
been to the people of Venice. But while they rejoiced at see- 
ing those who had been their partners in sovereignty reduced 
to the condition of their slaves, they seem not to have perceived 
that they had themselves lost every political right transmitted 
to them by their ancestors. 

The first Doge elected in virtue of this constitution (1172) 
refused the office; but it was not difficult to find another who 
accepted it. He was carried in procession through the city, 
seated on a throne, and introduced the custom, ever after ob- 
served, of throwing gold and silver to the populace. So ready 
are men to sell their rights, and to admire, as munificent liber- 
ality, that despicable bribe, which they are always willing to re- 
ceive as the price of their freedom. But still the aristocracy, 
though it reduced the people to slavery, had not yet secured to 
itself a constitutional and stable authority. 

Meanwhile, the prosperity of the Republic, the glories of her 
victories, and the extent of her conquests, were constantly in- 
creasing. The silken stuffs, the Tyrian purple, the plumes, the 
Oriental luxuries, which the historian Eginhard, (Annales Fran- 
corum,) in the time of Charlemagne, saw conveyed by the Ve- 
netians from the ports of Syria and the Black Sea, were gra- 
dually emulated in Venice, and spreading over the north and 
the west, created new wants throughout Europe, and rendered 
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the whole continent tributary to the nation who had it in her 
power to supply them. Her manufactures assumed a more en- 
terprising character, and prospered by the aid of her commerce, 
which, in spite of the rivalry of the other Italian states, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of almost all the ports of the 
Mediterranean. Lastly, with an ambition of adorning Ve- 
nice, and augmenting her splendour, her warrior-merchants 
brought from Greece fragments and models of ancient architec- 
ture, and precious remains, which, although, at that time, un- 
skilfully applied, served to awaken the genius of those artists 
who, at a later period, embellished their city with edifices of 
wonderful beauty. The new constitution was established just 
about the time when Gregory VII. was meditating the Crusades. 
His design of leading expeditions from all the nations of the 
West, to carry on religious wars against the East, was, soon af- 
ter his death, put in execution, and prosecuted through a cen- 
tury and a half, by a series of succeeding popes. The greater 
number of the vessels required by the kings and the armies of 
the crusaders were furnished at a high rate by the Venetians ; 
and the large proportion they engrossed of that commerce of 
which Europe knew not the value, increased their opulence, and 
their influence over greater empires. Though they never ad- 
mitted that they owed vassalage to the Emperor of the East, 
they were, at first, faithful and zealous auxiliaries in his wars 
in italy,—afterwards, powerful allies, —and, at length, they dis- 
posed of the throne of Byzantium, and aggrandized themselves 
with her spoils. The Doge, Henry Dandolo, was indisputably the 
most powerful of the three confederate princes who conquered 
Constantinople at the beginning of the thirteenth century. But 
although others have ascribed his rejection of the imperial crown 
to magnanimity, it is unquestionable that, if he had accepted it, his 
generals would have soon struck it to the ground, together with 
the head which bore it. They would thus have been guided by 
the two animating principles of the Republic,—resistance to the 
government of a monarch, and determination never to be con- 
nected, in any manner whatsoever, with the political interests 
of foreigners. 

Dandolo, however, took advantage of his preponderance in 
this great confederation to extend the colonies and the power of 
his country, securing to her by treaty, the most valuable of the 
dominions of the Eastern Empire i in the Archipelago. (A. D. 1204.) 

About this time the popes published bulls forbidding all com- 
merce hetween Christians and Infidels as sacrilegious ; they did 
not, however, refuse to grant indulgences (like the licenses for bel- 
ligerent trade of later times) which sometimes enriched the Apos- 
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tolic chamber with the sum of nine or ten thousand ducats of | 
gold in a year. The Venetians thought themselves conscienti- | 
ously justified, by the payment of so large a sum, in endeavours 
to form a treaty with the Caliphs of Egypt, in the name of the 
Lord God and of Mahomet. 

Their trade, which had begun to extend into Arabia, and even 
India, inspired them with the project of getting possession of | 
Egypt,* and opening a communication between the Nile and the 
Red Sea; “if they had accomplished this, (and they were at that 
time the only nation capable of undertaking it,)” says one of their 
historians, “ perhaps the trade to the East Indies would never | 
have passed out of their hands.” 

The maritime law of nations, at that epoch, barbarous as it ap- | 
pears to us, was not unknown; but it was, as it is now, and al- | 
ways will be, violated by all who can see a prospect of impunity | 
joined to their own advantage. The merchants and navigators | 
of Venice swore, in the church of St Sophia, at Constantinople, 
to observe certain statutes which had been compiled at the com- 
mand of a King of Arragon, under the title of Consolato del 
Marc. The new laws, which experience and the disputes in- | 
cessantly arising among the maritime states afterwards sug- | 
gested, chiefly emanated from Venice, where, before the end of f 
the thirteenth century, they were consolidated into a code. Such t 
was the origin of the principles of the common maritime law, | 
which, like every other international law, was unknown to the | 
Greeks and Romans. It was amplified by the Venetians, and 
was observed by them during those very short intervals of peace 
in which they recruited their strength, that they might after- 
wards renew those implacable wars which they waged with | 
the Sicilians, Pisans, and Genoese, in support of their claims | 
to the dominion of the Mediterranean. But in the Adriatic, | 
they had decided the contest by arms two or three centuries | 
before. Although that gulf washed the shores of various states, | 
those of the church among the number, not one of them dared 
to navigate it, or even to fish in its waters, without a license | 
from Venice, for which they paid heavy tribute. ‘ That sea | 
is ours,” replied they drily to the popes, who asked by what | 
right they pretended to domineer there. 

The contests between the successors of St Peter, and of Cesar, 
in the twelfth century, had the effect of converting the usurped 
power of the republic into possession, legalized and consecrated by / 
the Shepherd of the Faithful. Alexander III, when fleeing from 
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* Gesta Dei per Francos, in the part called Secreta Fidelium. 
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Rome, found a refuge in Venice from the arms of Frederic Bar- 
barossa, until the terrors of excommunication compelled the em- 
peror to repair thither and prostrate himself at his feet. The pope, 
asa mark of his gratitude, solemnly presented the Doge witharing 
in the cathedral, and accompanied his gift with these words: ‘Re- 
ceive this as an earnest of the empire of the sea, and marry her 
to thee every year, in order that posterity may know, that she 
is under thy jurisdiction by right of conquest, and that I con- 
secrate the same to thee, placing her under thy dominion, as I 
would subject a wife to that of her husband.” The validity of 
this donation, though made by a pope, was disputed at the time, 
and the controversy was protracted through many centuries—A 
controversy not unlike that which is still agitated, with regard 
to the same subject, among more powerful nations, and which 
nothing but the right of the strongest is competent to decide. 
From that time the Doges annually wedded the Adriatic; and a 
custom which appears ludicrous to us, was looked upon as sa- 
cred, and was productive of important consequences in that and 
many succeeding ages. 

In the wars between the Empire and the Church, the Ve- 
netians took part only indirectly, and no farther than was ne- 
cessary to keep in check whichever of the two should ultimately 
preponderate. The son of the Doge, Tiepolo, went to the as- 
sistance of the Milanese against Frederic I1., when he was taken 
prisoner by Ezzelino, and sent to the emperor, who caused him 
to be beheaded ; yet the Republic did not protest against so great 
an insult to its dignity. This gallant youth had fought as a vo- 
lunteer, and suffered for his generosity ; but the interest of Ve- 
nice then required that a member of the house of France should 
not fill the throne of Naples, and that the house of Suabia, which 
had become the less formidable of the two, should continue to 
reign. She, therefore, sent a fleet against Charles of Anjou, al- 
though his competitor, Conrad, was excommunicated by the pope. 
(A. D. 1240— 1260.) 

The Venetians had not, at this time, a foot of land on ¢erra_ firma. 
Their first acquisition was Arvia in Romagna, which, although 
even the emperors regarded it as appertaining to the church, 
they nevertheless usurped, or, in the specious phrase wherewith 
such injustice has ever been coloured, took under their special pro- 
tection. The captains-general of the papal armies, were dig- 
nitaries of the church; but the Venetians gave no quarter to 
armed priests; and having taken a prisoner on the shore of Agi- 
rileja, distinguished by the badge of the crosier, the sceptre, and 
the sword, they condemned him to ride backwards on a mule, 
holding the tail for a bridle, and preceded by the common crier, 
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who proclaimed before him: ‘ Behold the wicked priest who dis. 
pleased God in his life, and was taken in iniquity.” (A. D.1274,) 

At this period the feud between the Guelfs and the Ghibel- 
lines, which raged with the greatest fury throughout Italy, found | 
its way into V enice, and afforded the more powerful of its inha- 
bitants an occasion for making themselves masters of the state, | 
and transmitting it as a patrimony to their descendants, up to 
the period when its ruin was consummated. We have already 
seen that this revolution, in favour of an aristocracy, originally 
personal and elective, and constitutionally dependent on the body 
of the people, but which afterwards became absolute sovereign 
of the nation, grasping the whole power of the state, and perpe- [ 
tuated it in certain families, had been preparing, through a long [ 
course of ages, partly by circumstances, but more by men, who [ 
were possessed of the power arising from property, and the per- F 


































severance requisite to turn it to account. f Ov 
This revolution, however, unlike most others, neither rushed | © 
to its conclusion with precipitate speed, nor was brought about ™ 


by any sudden catastrophe; but, proceeding by gradual and si- | 
lent encroachment, it so engrafted itself on the trunk of the con- » ha 
stitution, that though its fruits were somewhat different to the 

eye, the plant itself did not appear to have changed its nature. | 

The illusion was the more easily practised, as the Venetian wri- | 
ters, beginning by the Doge, Andrea Dandolo, the first histo- he 
rian of his country, have all, up to the present day, concurred | = ™ 
in asserting, or at least in suffering it to be believed, that the = ™ 


change of which we have been speaking, was not imposed upon | = ™ 
an unwilling people, but accomplished in full accordance with by 
their inclinations; that the aristocracy employed neither force nor | th 
stratagem, and that, so far from any civil dissensions having raged th 
in Venice, the Guelf and Ghibelline factions were scarcely known | al 
there, even by name. Yet, so far is this from being the truth, a 
that not only did the opinions and the animosities of these con- 
flicting parties find their way into the city, but fermented there 4 
to such a degree as to produce a political crisis which we shall | di 
now pause for a moment to consider. We are induced to notice | th 
this more particularly, because it has never yet been investiga. | © 
ted, and because it forms an era which gives a new aspect to the fr 
history of the republic down to the hour of her dissolution. - 
The examples of democratical government, which many of | e 
the Italian states afforded, and of which the Guelfs were strenu- | 
ous partisans, recalled to the people of Venice the remembrance | 8 
of their ancient rights ; the rather as two generations had not | tl 
passed away since thearistocracy had framed aconstitution which, | 


as we have just seen, reduced the sov ereignty of the people toa t! 
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shadow, and their privileges to a dead letter : and such, perhaps, 
are the consequences to which the rights of property inevita- 
bly lead. Such were the consequences even in Florence, the 
most popular of the states of that age. The Guelfs, for the most 

rt, belonged not to the mass of the people, but were men who, 
emboldened by the acquisition of moderate wealth and of the in- 
fluence consequent upon it, aspired, first, to participate in the go- 
vernment, and, eventually, to wrest it from those who had long 
held possession of it ; while those whose claims to power had ac~ 
quired some antiquity, were in their turn assailed by competitors 
whose riches were of later acquisition. The struggle, therefore, 
in Venice, lay between such of the middle class as had recently 
risen to opulence, and the more powerful of the older proprietors. 
The people were the blind and wretched instruments of both. 
Owing to the commercial character of the Italian states, the 
contests between them were the more frequent; whilst, from the 
same cause, wealth accumulated with astonishing rapidity in the 
hands of individuals and families, whose only original patrimony 
had been a fearless spirit of enterprise and persevering industry. 
This was more peculiarly the case in Venice, whose institutions 
all tended to encourage manufactures, navigation, and com- 
merce. We shall shortly have occasion to advert to certain of 
her laws, which were calculated to give an extraordinary sti- 
mulus to commerce, though it would probably be impossible to 
imitate them at the present time. We may add, that when the 
ancient families aspired to the acquisition of greater distinction, 
by the possession of territorial property in their Greek colonies, 
they began to disdain trade as a sordid pursuit; and although 
this process was exceedingly slow, it was yet sufficient to open 
all the avenues of commercial opulence to their humbler fellow- 
citizens. 

As the latter rose to wealth, they naturally aspired to the 
guidance of the democratical spirit which, at that time, perva- 
ded Italy, and sought to restore the old freedom of election, and 
the popular assemblies. For this purpose, they took advantage 
of the discontents of the poorer classes, who were burdened with 
fresh taxes for the support of the war with Genoa, which, with 
increased fury, and more doubtful success, then raged in almost 
every part of the Mediterranean. 

Opinions,—political opinions more especially, which have their 
source in our physical wants, soon kindle into passions. It was, 
therefore, no difficult task to spread them, with all the force of 
indisputable demonstrations, among the multitude, by whom 
there is little hope of their ever being understood, and still less 
of their being rightly applied. In this state of the public mind, 
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the personal animosities of a few individuals grasp at every in- 
dication of popular tumult, in the hope of finding, either in the 
multitude or the government, a powerful confederate. Private 
feuds thus assumed the aspect, the character, and the weapons | 
of civil war. Examples of this were numerous throughout Italy, | 
but more particularly in Tuscany; and perhaps, to go farther | 
back, Rome herself owed her republican government to the | 
foolish vanity of Collatinus, in boasting of his wife’s beauty, and | 
thus awakening the brutal passions of Tarquin. 

Giacomo Tiepolo, and Giovanni Dandolo, both sprung of very 
ancient families,—both illustrious for their military exploits and 
magisterial dignities,—both numbering many Doges among their | 
ancestry,—quarrelled, even to the shedding of blood. Tiepolo | 
openly professed himself a champion of the aristocracy of birth, 
while Dandolo was the advocate of popular liberties, and of the | 
admissibility to the offices of government, of every man, without 
distinction, who possessed the requisite means and capacity, 
The reigning party was thus placed in a situation of the utmost 
difficulty. On the one side it had to fear the revival of the an- 
cient democratical institutions ; and on the other, the necessity | 
of committing the defence of its own privileges to a leader in | 
whose hands victory would leave the means of rendering him- 
self sole and absolute master of the state. 

The council of forty, which, as we have seen, was almost co- 
eval with the foundation of Venice, and which was invested with 
such large powers during the interregna between the death of 
one Doge and the installation of his successor, had frequently 
exercised the right (afterwards committed to a body of magis- 
trates called the Correttori) of modifying such laws as experi- 
ence had shown to be either injurious or inefficient. But, while | 
they only modified them in appearance, they often entirely al- | 
tered their substance. This they had not hesitated to do a cen- 
tury before, in regard to those which regulated the elections of 
the Doges. To these laws they now recurred with greater cau- 
tion, as well adapted to further their design of causing the chief | 
magistracy to devolve upon individuals in whom the popular 
party could not possibly find a head recognised or sanctioned by 
the constitution ; and to whom the aristocracy might commit 
their cause, and the weapons necessary to its security and tri- | 
umph, with little apprehension of their being betrayed or abused. 

They, therefore, devised a new mode of electing the head of 
the government—a mode which remained unchanged up to the 
final extinction of the republic. It was marked by peculiarities 
which it would require a considerable detail to explain, and 
which we should despair even then of making intelligible, with- 
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out the help of a diagram ;—an expedient to which some Vene- 
tian historians, and, more recently, M. Daru, have actually had 
recourse. But as we can only afford to give a very brief account 
of this singular process, we shall merely say that it required that a 
number of electors, amounting sometimes to forty, should be five 
times indicated by chance; after which, they were to be indivi- 
dually subjected, an equal number of times, to a scrutiny, by 
which most of them were excluded, in order that their names 
might be replaced by others also drawn by lot. The whole were 
then subjected to the most rigid examination, in order that those 
who were eventually retained as electors might be such as were 
thoroughly acquainted with that precise combination of qualities, 
which the circumstances of the time, and the views of the ruling 
party, required in a Doge. 

These complicated forms were admirably calculated at once to 
bewilder the people, and to lead them to imagine that individual 
interest and design were baflled by the impartial decrees of fate, 
while, in their turn, they exercised just that degree of control 
over fortune necessary to secure the republic against her blind 
and wayward caprices. At the same time, to guard against the 
possibility of either the Doge or any other man in power having 
any community of interest, or the slightest intercourse with, or 
dependence upon, any of the neighbouring states, some of which 
were under a democratical, and others under a despotic form of 
government, they enacted three laws: First, That the Doge 
should not marry any woman not a native of Venice. This re- 
mained ever after inviolate and unchanged. Secondly, That no 
Venetian should serve any foreign prince, either in war or peace. 
This, so far as patricians were concerned, was also rigorously 
observed, and the violation of it inexorably punished; up to the 
latest period of the republic, if they quitted her territory without 
permission, they inevitably incurred a sentence of perpetual ba- 
nishment, nor could this permission be even asked without ex- 
citing suspicion. With regard to individuals of humbler rank, 
unless they held some office under the government, this law fell 
into disuse. The great difficulty was to prevent the sons of no- 
ble families from going to take holy orders at Rome, where they 
might accept ecclesiastical dignities from the pope, and might 
thence fall under suspicions from which no degree of merit could 
shelter them. We have already mentioned the example of Car- 
dinal Bembo, and should our subsequent observations follow the 
current of events to the close of Venetian history, we shall have 
occasion to notice instances yet more remarkable of this jealousy 
of the ecclesiastical power. Even before the introduction of this 
12 
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law, no member of the aristocracy, though as yet not hereditary, 
was permitted to form any private connexion with foreigners, 
A young lady of the Morosini family, at the period of which we 
are treating, was demanded in marriage by the King of Hun- 
gary. Before the government would permit the father to enter 
on the negotiation, it compelled him to renounce all his pater- 
nal rights, adopted the girl as daughter of the republic, and, in 
that character, bestowed her on her royal suitor. The Third of 
these new laws decreed, That no Venetian should possess land- 
ed property on the continent of Italy. For a time this was en- 
forced, since, with the exception of a few sterile stripes of the 
shore of the Adriatic, the government itself had none. The 
princely domains of the ancient families accordingly were all si- 
tuated in the colonies, while commerce, which they had not yet 
learned to despise, was continually adding to their wealth. But 
in process of time, as they lost their colonies, and extended their 















the conquered cities into the body of the Venetian aristocracy ; 
and this law was, in consequence, tacitly abolished. 

As these enactments first presented themselves to the minds 
of the reigning party as means of avoiding the opposite dangers, 
—of the revival of popular rights, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, of the introduction of monarchy,—very few years elapsed 
from their first suggestion to their final and complete adoption. 
(A. D. 1275.) However indirect and informal might be their 
origin, it is unquestionable that they were no sooner intro- 
duced than they acquired stability and authority ; and that they 
excited no suspicions in the nation, because they arose directly out 
of the two original and vital principles of every modification of 
Venetian government, and fell in with sentiments which appear- 
ed to be the indigenous growth of every Venetian bosom. These 
were complete national independence, and hatred of a domes- 
tic dictatorship. The Venetian legislators, therefore, were so 
far from dissembling their determination to repress at home 
the growth of those factions which divided the rest of Italy, 
that they loudly avowed it, and found in that avowal a sure 
means of acquiring popularity. It was, indeed, impossible to 
distort, and needless to demonstrate, the truth of those facts of 
which every man was a spectator. It was sufficient to warn the 
Venetians,—that the Guelfs throughout Italy were merely the in- 
struments of the popes, who fostered their rebellion against the 
Emperors, by absolving them from their allegiance,—incited 
them to form themselves into democracies, and then domineered 
over them at their pleasure, and gifted them away as rewards, 


to those foreign princes who allied themselves with the church. 
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conquests in Italy, they admitted the most powerful families of | 
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That the Ghibellines, on the other hand, consisted of a feudal 
aristocracy, who, while they professed to uphold the rights of the 
empire, combated, in fact, for the lordship of their several cities ; 
till, at length, they, together with their subjects, fell into the fe- 
rocious grasp of a military despot; some one, probably, of their 
own fellow-citizens, decorated with the title of Vicar-Imperial, 
and rendered independent of all the laws or constitutions of the 
city he governed. 

Nevertheless the popular party, composed of a great number 
of families newly risen to opulence, and still in contact with 
the mass of the people, under the guidance of Giovanni Dando- 
lo, gradually increased in strength and influence. Whether it 
was, that the opinions held by this party had also insinuated them- 
selves among the aristocracy, which was not, as yet, hereditary, 
and which began to feel the pressure of that oligarchy which 
already gave indications of its ambitious and domineering views ; 
—or whether it was the work of chanee, which sometimes baf- 
fles all human precautions,—Dandolo was elected Doge, by 
means of those complicated enactments which had recently been 
framed for the express purpose of excluding men holding such 
opinions, and with so religious an observance of all the forms 
and scrutinies required, that the ruling party could not, without 
a direct violation of its own laws, prevent his ascending the du- 
cal throne. (A.D. 1280.) Without, therefore, making the least 
show of resistance, they endeavoured to sound the public mind, 
and to ascertain what degree of opposition they had to expect. 
They then proposed, with a view to amend and consolidate the 
constitution :—That thenceforward, no one should be admitted 
to the sittings of the Great Council, (the depository of the so- 
vereign power, and the body from which all legislative acts ema- 
nated, and all the individuals who were called to exercise ma- 
gisterial offices were selected,) except those who had formerly 
had seats there, or who could at least prove that their father, 
grandfather, or great-grandfather, had enjoyed that distinction. 
Dandolo opposed the introduction of this law with such spirit 
and effect, that the Great Council rejected it, though interested 
in its adoption. 

Whether it was the intention of this Doge merely to arrest 
the progress of aristocratical usurpation, or to restore their an- 
cient rights to the people, nowhere distinctly appears; though 
the latter is the more probable conjecture. Such, however, were 
the straits to which he was reduced by a nine years’ contest 
with the church, in order to deprive her of her partisans in the 
bosom of the republic, that he at last found himself compelled 
to seek the support of the aristocratical party, 
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The church having taken upon itself to give the kingdom of 
Naples to Charles of Anjou, Martin IV. — a crusadé 
against the lawful heir; and because the Venetian government 
would not allow its subjects to take arms in the enterprise, and 
thus to open Italy to French invasion, he launched an excommu- 
nication against them, and interdicted the celebration of religious 
rites within their territory. For three years, during which the 
republic submitted in silence, no priests officiated at her altars, 
nor were prayers or offerings presented in her churches. Mar- 
tin’s successor removed the interdict; but on condition that the 
Holy Inquisition, whose introduction the Venetians had hitherto 
resisted, should be admitted and established in perpetuity. (A.D. 
1286.) 

This institution, ostensibly established for the preservation of 
the faith, had been long used by the popes as an instrument for for- 
warding their political designs, and, in the several Italian states, 
aided the leaders of the Guelf party, not only with counsels and 
directions, but often with more substantial assistance. The Ve- 
netians had undertaken to provide for the punishment of here- 
tics, and to preserve the purity of the faith, but they always 
treated ecclesiastics as subject to the government of the state, 
and as essentially incapable of exercising temporal powers. Af- 
ter a negotiation protracted through the reigns of ten successive 
popes, the republicand the Holy See concluded the following trea- 
ty, in the reign of Honorius [V.: That three ecclesiastical judges 
should take cognizance of Heresy throughout the Venetian terri- 
tory, subject, however, to the controul of magistrates chosen by 
the Great Council; that one of them should be the Bishop of 
Venice, a natural subject of the republic ; another, a brother of 
the order of St Dominic: but that notwithstanding the authori- 
ty they derived from the pope, neither of them should take his 
seat in the tribunal without a commission signed by the Doge. 
The remaining office was to be filled by the apostolic nuncio. 
By the terms of the treaty, their jurisdiction was limited to he- 
retics; a description, however, which, it was provided, should 
not be extended to Jews or Turks, as having never belonged to 
the church of Christ,—nor to members of the Greek church, 
inasmuch as its controversy with the church of Rome was still 
undecided, so that the Holy Office would be at once judge and 
party ;—nor to bigamists, because, the second marriage being 
virtually null, the offence was to be considered as a violation, 
not of a sacrament, but of a civil obligation;—nor to blasphe- 
mers, because they were guilty, not of innovation or schism, but 
of want of reverence for religion;—nor to usurers, because, though 
they violated its precepts, they did not dispute its dogmas ; nor 
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to witches or magicians, unless they had abused the holy sacra- 
ment to the purposes of their diabolical art. 

Such was the first treaty concluded by Venice with the then 
omnipotent Vatican. We should have contented ourselves with a 
bare mention of it, were it not more closely connected than may 
at first sight appear, with the constitution of the republic, and cal- 
culated to suggest important reflections upon the history of the 
period under review. How strong must have been the aversion of 
the Venetian people to foreign interference, when it could get the 
better, even to thisextent, of that imperioussuperstition which had 
crushed the liberties of other communities, reduced their rulers 
to vassalage, and subjugated the reason of mankind ! What must 
have been the resources and the spirit of the Republic, when she 
could venture to withstand a power deemed resistless by her con- 
temporaries, and that in the teeth of the many and obstinate 
contests in which she was likely to be involved. For it must be 
remembered, that the popes of that and the preceding age had 
compelled a king of England to acknowledge himself a vassal of 
the Holy See; had so wrought upon the superstitious weakness 
of Louis IX. of France, who was ambitious of the title of saint, 
that he led the flower of his subjects to perish by disease or the 
sword in the burning climate of Syria; had sanctioned the judi- 
cial assassination of the lawful heir to the throne of Naples ; had 
commissioned their dependent bishops to discover the ashes of a 
son of Frederic II., disinter them, and scatter them, with cur- 
ses, to the winds; and had illuminated the civil tumults and mas- 
sacres of Italy with the horrid light of human victims, sacrificed 
to the intrigues of the Holy Office. So remorseless, so unblush- 
ing had been their cruelty, that, at the beginning of the follow- 
ing century, Benedict XI., though himself a member of the atro- 
cious order of St Dominic, contemplated it with shame and hor- 
ror, and endeavoured, though in vain, to set some bounds to the 
insatiate appetite of his brethren for human blood.* We think, 
too, that on comparing the liberal and enlightened opinions 
which now prevail on the subject of religious toleration with the 
arguments assigned in the Venetian treaty in favour of infidels, 
Jews, and schismatics of the Greek church, it will appear that 
the Venetians were in advance of most of their contemporaries, 
and that some rays of light had broken upon them through the 
darkness and barbarism by which they were surrounded. 

Hardly had the treaty to which we have adverted produced 





. The Monition of this Pope, addressed to the Brethren of the In- 
quisition, is given by the Abbate Marini, in his work Degli Archiatri 
Pontificj. A.D. 1304. 
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some suspension of the contests with the Holy See, which had t 
been protracted through the whole of his reign, than Dandolo | J 
died. But, that he had never deserted the cause of the people, I 
and that he intended to restore the rights they had lost, or at f 
least to establish and secure the few which they still retained, . 
appears indisputable, from his anxiety to adjust his personal dif- 7 
ferences with Giacomo Tiepolo, the champion of the aristocracy, | 
and to detach him from that faction, by pointing him out to the . 
choice of his own partisans, as his successor in the throne. Such t 
was the influence of Dandolo’s measures, that while his body t 
was carried to the tomb, a multitude, instigated and guided by . 
nearly all the wealthy and influential persons of the middling | 
class, and by some men of old family, distinctly proclaimed the t 
names of the powerful oligarehs, who domineered over the elec- t 
tive aristocracy, loudly accused them of tyranny, enumerated : 
their crimes, and, amid execrations on them all, elected Giaco- t 
mo Tiepolo by acclamation. (A.D. 1289.) At this moment, as t 
is justly remarked by M. Daru, Venice seemed to be on the eve . 
of recovering her popular rights, or of falling under the govern- ( 
ment of a single man, and, we may add, of being torn by that t 
ervil discord which then devs astated the rest of Italy. 
The oligarchy, though alarmed, affected not to see their dan- b 
ger. They offered no open resistance; but, without either 
confirming or annulling the election of the people, without even : 
appearing “to know that it had taken place, quietly proceeded to ( 
appoint a Doge, with all the prescribed formalities; thus availing fi 
themselves of the labyrinth of lots and scrutinies, to conceal the 0 
name of the individual whom they had already determined to a 
elect. Giacomo Tiepolo, alarmed perhaps rather by the calm u 
and dignified attitude they assumed at so perilous a juncture, . 
than by the difficulties of ‘his own situation, fled by night, and ® 
renounced a throne which had been filled by many of his pro- a 
genitors, together with his eountry, from which he thus became y 
a voluntary exile for life. Those whose imaginations are pecu- f 
liarly sensible to the dangers of revolutionary enterprises, will | 
attribute this conduct of Tiepolo to pusillanimity ; while those . 


who think there is no sacrifice which a generous man will not 
make to preserve his country from civil war, will ascribe it to (. 
magnanimity. 


While the citizens and the multitude looked around in vain n 
for a leader, the aristocratical faction felt the necessity of placing m 
a man of courage and decision at their head, and, for once, de- " 
parted from their custom of raising age and decrepitude to the ‘ 


ducal throne. They elected Pietro Gradenigo, who united the 
advantages of very ancient family and high military reputation, 
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to an inflexible temper and the full vigour and fervour of youth. 
He had the command of some galleys on the coast of Istria, when 
he received orders to return to the capital. He landed from his 
fiz ag-ship 1 in triumph, and was hailed by the aristocracy as the 
victorious champion of their cause. The right which the people 
still retained of confirming the election of the head of the repub- 
lie, was not formally abrogated, but was thenceforward in sub- 
stance abolished. One of the electors advanced to a window of 
the palace, and proclaimed to the people, “ The Doge is elected, 
if you approve him ;” and then, without waiting for an answer, 
retired. 

Gradenigo ascended the throne with the resolute determina~ 
tion to found an Hereditary Aristocracy, or to perish in the at- 
tempt. His success was the more complete, that his conduct 
was watched and restrained by the Oligarchy ; who feared, on 
the one hand, that he might aspire to the dictatorship, and, on 
the other, that he might ruin their designs, by his intemperate 
ardour. By repeated and cautious experiments, by councils and 
designs, matured through a period of seven years, they learned 
to seize on every opportunity afforded by the succeeding twenty, 
of reducing the republic to a lower state of servitude than, pro- 
bably, they themselves had ever ventured to anticipate. 

They began, by proposing again the law, which had been 
effectually resisted by Dandolo, excluding all from the Great 
Council except such as had already held a seat there, or whose 
fathers, grandfathers, or great-grandfathers, had been members 
of that assembly. This law was afterwards farther modified, so 
as to restrict the privilege to those who had already had a seat 
in the Great Council for four years. It subjected them to be 
annually balloted for by the council of forty, where twelve votes 
against twenty-eight, were sufficient to ensure their re-election ; 
and consequently, although they appeared to be elected from 
year to year, they were, in fact, with very few exceptions, seated 
for life. (A. D. 1296.) 

Shortly after, a law was introduced, exciuding from a seat in 
the Great Council all men who had recently risen to opulence ; 
and who were therein first openly described as womini nuovi. 
(A. D. 1300.) 

These important and vital alterations in the constitution were 
now directly subservient to the interests of those who were al- 
most exclusively invested with the power of making them, and 
were, consequently, effected without serious opposition. 

We have already remarked, that all the Venetian historians, 
without exception, conceal or misrepresent the occurrences of 
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this period; nor are we enabled to correct their errors, or to 
supply their deficiencies, by the writers of other Italian states, 
who were too much occupied with the affairs and the discords 
of their own cities, to give more than a few meagre details con- 
cerning Venice. It appears, however, that the new laws were 
not promulgated without bloodshed; and we are probably safe 
in conjecturing, that the acquiescence of the people was the ef- 
fect of terror, and not of indifference or approbation. 

Besides those massacres which, from the fewness or obscurity 
of the victims, were little known at the time they occurred, and 
of which nothing more than vague and indistinct rumours have 
come down to us, others, so sanguinary, as to force themselves 
upon the notice of the historians of Venice, prove, that long and 
increasing servitude had not yet subdued the national spirit into 
patient resignation to the last fatal blow which extinguished its 
liberties, 

Two conspiracies broke out within two days of the proposal 
and adoption of the law, which Gradenigo, after placing the 
Great Council exclusively in the hands of the ancient families, 
caused to be received as a fundamental statute of the republic: 
That no one should henceforward be elected nor eligible to sit 
in the Great Council, except those who were then members of 
it, or their descendants: That this privilege should be Hereditary 
in their families in perpetuity: That the Great Council should 
be the sovereign power of the state, and that it should elect all 
the magistrates from among its own body. The Great Council, 















at that time, consisted of about six hundred members. (A.D. | 


1309.) 

From this point, we may date the second period in the his- 
tory of the republic, which ended only with the fall of its power. 
We shall find it totally unlike the former—rather, however, in 
its substantial effects, than in its external appearances. To us, 
contemplating, within the space of a few pages, the steps of this 
mighty change, the contrast between the earlier character of the 


government, and that which it bore till its dissolution, appears 


immense. When, however, we reflect, that this revolution was 
the result of changes so slow as to be almost imperceptible— 
changes tending to one conclusion, through a long course of 
ages, by the very nature of human society—we shall perceive 
that the nation was scarcely aware of them until it was too late 
to repair the evil, and that familiarity with slavery and forget- 
fulness of obsolete rights, gradually prepared it for deeper de- 
gradation. The revolution which we have now endeavoured to 
trace, unexampled for the skilful combination of its causes, and 
the permanence of its effects, was conducted in the arbitrary spirit 
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of oligarchy, under the mask of republican equality—with pre-. 
meditated iniquity, under the forms of justice—with a discretion 
which presented no front to its adversaries, but rather appeared 
to shrink from danger, and thus lulled suspicion, whilst it se- 
cretly extended and increased its powers. When, therefore, the 
moment arrived, in which the aristocracy of Venice established 
itself in the undisputed and permanent possession of Hereditary 
authority, the conspiracies formed against it served but to in- 
crease its strength, and to arm it with new terrors. 

The first of these conspiracies originated with a portion of the 

ople, guided by certain citizens distinguished for courage and 
s opulence. Their vengeance was directed against Gradenigo. 
Their designs were no sooner discovered than defeated; and, 
after a few hours spent in legal forms, they were all delivered 
into the hands of the executioner. A conspiracy more formi- 
dable in its elements, and more secret in its operations, was next. 
formed by veteran soldiers, under the conduct of patricians of 
ancient family, at the head of whom was Bagamonte Tiepolo. 
The Doge, though almost entirely unprepared, collected all the 
disciplined troops within his reach. They were fewer in num- 
ber, but had the advantage of not being intermixed with the 
mob, who, hastening to take part with the conspirators, brought 
confusion, panic, and flight into their ranks. The followers of 
Tiepolo, believing themselves betrayed on both sides, abandoned 
their chief, who perished by a blow from a stone thrown from a 
window by an old woman. His associates were all taken, and 
were branded with the name, and punished with the death, of 
traitors. 

Shortly after this event, Gradenigo suddenly died in the full 
vigour of. manhood, and not without suspicion of poison; a sus- 
picion strengthened by the manifest danger to aristocratical as- 
cendency from his ambitious and enterprising character. He 
had already betrayed his secret designs, by his endeavours to in- 
gratiate himself with the people. In accordance with their 
wishes, he had permitted the Republic to extend her conquests, 
for the first time, on the continent of Italy, and forcibly to with- 
stand the political interference of the popes in the affairs of other 
states. 

Azzo of Este, Marquis of Ferrara, died, leaving a brother 
and a natural son; the latter of whom had attempted to mur- 
der his father, and had actually wounded him; but, as his mo- 
ther was a native of Venice, the Republic, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the Ferrarese, recognised his claim to the Marquisate, 
and his right to dispose of it, to the total exclusion of the lawful, 
heir; after which, they purchased it of him for an annuity of a 
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thousand ducats, to be paid him during his life ; and immediate. 
ly sent an army to occupy the territory. Clement V., insisting 
upon that feudal supremacy over Ferrara, which his predeces- 
sors had ever laid claim to, incited by that hatred to the repub- 
lic, which he had inherited from them, and eager to seize the 
5 apace of extending his temporal dominions, lent a favour- 
able ear to the entreaties of the Ferrarese, and of the rightful 
heir; insomuch, that he not only deputed apostolical nuncios to 
receive their oaths of allegiance, but threatened the Venetians 
with the visitation of those canonical penalties which the Church 
had denounced against usurpers. The Venetians, disregarding 
these threats, were immediately assailed with a papal bull, 
which denounced them as despoilers of St Peter’s patrimony, and 
infamous, even to the fourth generation ; deprived them of their 
mercantile property in foreign ports, of the right of property at 
home, and of the power of testamentary disposition ; declared 
their goods and possessions the lawful prey of the first taker, 
themselves slaves in every region of the globe ; and proclaimed 
that God would look with an approving eye upon every act of 
hostility, cruelty, and perfidy, which should tend to blot them- 
selves and their posterity from the memory of mankind.* Such 
decrees were then believed to proceed from the immediate inspi- 
ration of God ; and, sanctifying rapine, readily found execution- 
ers. 

It is recorded, that a Venetian ambassador crawled on his 
hands and feet to the foot of the papal throne ; patiently endu- 
red the epithet of * soulless dog,” with which he was regaled by 
the consistory, and, by dint of much entreaty, at length obtain- 
ed absolution for the Republic;+ which, however, be it remarked, 
she did not apply for, until Ferrara had been wrested from her 
hands by a murderous insurrection of the inhabitants. 

At this period begins the reign of the council of ten, which, 
in its origin, was nothing more than a committee of the coun- 
cil of forty, specially appointed for the limited period of two 
months, to proceed judicially against those who were implica- 
ted in the conspiracy of oo Tiepolo, and to explore its 
secret ramifications. (A.D. 1310.) Afterwards, its powers 
were extended for a farther period of two months ; then, for the 
successive periods of one, five, and ten years; and ultimately, it 


— 


* The bull which we have here abbreviated is quoted by many his- 
torians ; and is to be found in the original, in the Collection of Papal 
Bulls, vol. iii. p. 118—120. Rome, 1741. 

¢ Foscarini, Litwratura Venegiani, lib. iii, 
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was established in perpetuity, with ample authority to make, al- 
ter, and repeal the regulations which were to govern its proce- 
dure and its judgments. (A. D. 1335.) It had hardly received 
this extension of its powers, when it carried them into decisive 
effect, for the purpose of suppressing the last fruitless attempt on 
the domination of the hereditary aristocracy. The attempt to 
which we advert, is the celebrated conspiracy of the Doge Fa- 
lier; whom they had placed in the ducal throne, at the advan- 
ced age of eighty, to obviate the probability of such an incident, 
and to deter his successors from similar enterprises; had studi- 
ously degraded, by an insult which in every age must be insuf- 
ferable, and, in that, could only be expiated in the blood of the 
offenders. After his execution, the president of the council of 
ten appeared at a window of the ducal palace, holding a sword 
in one hand, and displaying the trunkless head of the old man iti 
the other; and proclaimed to the assembled multitude, that the 
traitor had but paid the penalty justly due to his crime. (A. 
D. 1355.) 

Henceforward, the body of the nobles acted in strict unison, 
without perceiving that their power was gradually arrogated by 
a narrow oligarchy, which, with all possible diligence, proceed- 
ed, at the same time, to abridge the authority of the Doge, to 
hold him up to the people as a fit object of jealousy, and to make 
him responsible for every error of the government. Falier was 
held unworthy of that sepulture in the church of St Mark with 
which his predecessors had always been honoured; and the 
privilege itself was thenceforward abolished, to the prejudice of 
those who should succeed him. The law which forbade the 
Doges io take wives not natives of Venice, was extended to their 
sons, who were also excluded from every place in the magistra- 
cy, and were requited for these incapacities by the empty title of 
Cavalieri del Doge. So long as he lived, the family arms were 
displayed upon the ducal palace, but might not be affixed, like 
those of other patricians, upon the family mansion. A fine was 
imposed upon any who should address him, by writing or orally, 
in any other style than that of Messer Doge. Every one employ- 
ed about his person, of whatever rank he might be, was excluded 
even from the lowest office connected, directly or indirectly, with 
the government. (A.D. 1400.) 

These restraints, however severe they may appear, were still 
not strict enough in the eyes of the aristocracy. Whilst the na- 
val and military force of the Republic was no longer placed at 
the disposition of the Doge, every war in which she engaged was 
ascribed to him as its author: by this subtle policy, the popular 
indignation was drawn down upon him by a doubtful or unsuc- 
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cessful issue. Nor can it be inferred from this description, that 
this miserable throne was only filled by vain-glorious aspirants, 
since no one, when elected, could refuse to accept the office, nor, 
having accepted, could resign it. Another change went hand in 
hand with the degradation of the ducal authority. For the peo- 

le were deprived, even in appearance, of that power of confirm. 
ing the appointment of the Doge, of which they had been de- 
spoiled in substance at the election of Pietro Gradenigo, about 
a century before this period. On that occasion, the nobility ven- 
tured, for the first time, to announce to the people, without wait- 
ing for’ the appropriate reply,—‘ The Doge is elected—if you 
approve him.” But, during the period to which we have just 
adverted, the nomination of Francisco Foscari was proclaimed 
to the people in this more concise and less respectful formula,— 
“ The Doge is elected.” (A. D. 1423.) 

Nor did the encroachments of the oligarchy stop here. The 
despotism of the last-named Doge sufficiently evinces, that it af- 
terwards assumed the power of making, as well as of unmaking, 
the head of the state : though it so shrouded its usurpations un- 
der cover of the State Inquisition, which was established on this 
very occasion, that Venice, to een remained under the 
government of a large and liberal aristocracy. 

We have now arrived at the end of the ten first centuries of 
the Venetian history, and at the commencement of that con- 
stitution, which, owing to the impenetrable secrecy wherewith 
it veiled its conduct, was preserved from any violent shock du- 
ring nearly four centuries more, and only ended with the destruc- 
tion of the state itself. 

To examine and illustrate this intricate and interesting sub- 
ject, would lead us beyond the limits which are assigned to wri- 
ters in periodical works. Probably, in a future article, we shall 
exhibit somewhat at large, the structure and policy of the Oli- 
garchical State Inquisition : A body which, though it checked or 
stifled the internal prosperity of the Republic, yet saved her from 
the causes of dissolution wherewith she was beset externally ; 
skilfully concealed the progress of her decay, and covered her 
intrinsic weakness, down to the hour of her agony, with a spe- 
cious and imposing appearance of strength and dignity. 
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Art. 1V. 1. Moral Statistics of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland ; compiled from Returns received by the Inverness So- 
ciety for the Education of the Poor in the Highlands. Inver- 
ness, 1826. 

2, Statement and Representation respecting the Parochial School- 
masters of Scotland. Dumfries, 1825. 

3. Considerations on the System of Parochial Schools in Scotland, 
and on the Advantage of establishing them in Large Towns. By 
Tuos. Cuatmers, D.D. Glasgow, 1819. 

4, Statement of the Experience of Scotland with regard to the Edu- 
cation of the People. Dumfries, 1825. 

5. Returns—on Parochial Education in Scotland,—ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed. 1826. 


rw things are more curious in the history of any rude na- 
tion, than the early and persevering efforts of the govern- 
ment of Scotland to promote the Education of the People. So 
far back as the fifteenth century, when the barbarism of the 
country might well be supposed to have extinguished all ambi- 
tion of learning, there were statutes which made it imperative 
on the higher ranks to instruct their children in classical lite- 
rature; and it was not long after this, that the first dawnings of 
the systematic education of the people at large began to appear. 
It was fortunate, that the attention of our Parliaments, instead 
of being dissipated in vague speculation or experiment, was di- 
rected from the first to the precise object of Parish schools. Du- 
ring the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, new measures 
were repeatedly devised for maturing these institutions, and for 
fixing them in the practice of the country ; and as soon as men’s 
minds were emancipated by the Reformation, the Ecclesiastical 
power co-operated vigorously with the political, in promoting 
the diffusion of that popular light which was fatal to the ancient 
faith. The poverty of the country, however, and the disorders 
of the times, constantly obstructed the views of both, and it was 
not till the Revolution that the system was established on a firm 
and general basis. In the year 1696, the memorable act of Par- 
liament was passed, which declared, that there should be “a 
“ school and a schoolmaster appointed in every parish,” and pro- 
vided salaries for the teachers. 
This statute completed what had long been struggled for—the 
general establishment of Parish schools under the positive in- 
junction and protection of Law. No sound opinion can be formed 
of the possible improvement or future condition of these invalu- 
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uble institutions, without being aware of the principles on which 
they have hitherto operated. 

Of the three modes of providing for popular instruction,—that 
im which the scholars pay everything, and the public nothing— 
that in which the public pays everything, and the scholars no- 
thing—and that in which the burden is shared by both—the 
exposition given by Dr Chalmers, in the “ Considerations on the 
* System of Parochial Schools in Scotland,” in favour of the last, 
appears to us to be unanswerable. When people know that they 
can get their instruction for nothing, they care very little about 
it, and are so apt to wait till the proper period for education 
be gone, without seeking it at all, that we perfectly agree with 
this most accurate observer of the habits of his countrymen, that 
“one consequence of charity schools with us has been a dimi- 
“¢ nution in the quantity of education.” On the other hand, when 
they have to pay for the whole of it, they generally find it too 
dear; and when part of it is defrayed by private bounty, the 
continuance of this assistance is always precarious, and is often 
felt as a degradation. All these effects were avoided in the ori- 
ginal plan of the Scotch sehools; where the expense was not al- 
together taken from those who were taught, but was only dimi- 
nished by the salaries of the masters being paid out of a legal 
assessment upon the land,—where the existence of the school 
was not left to chance, but was permanently fixed upon the parish 
by law ;—and where, instead of depending upon the casual or of- 
fensive generosity of individuals, its patronage proceeded from 
the state, and was thus connected with the other ecclesiastical 
and literary institutions of the country. 

** There is more,” says Dr Chalmers, “ than may appear at 
“ first sight, in the very eircumstance of a marked and separate 
“ edifice standing visibly out to the eye of the people, with its 
‘‘ familiar and oft-repeated designation. There is ajso much in 
“the constant residence of the teaeher, moving through the 
“ people of his locality, and of recognised office and distinction 
“ amongst them ;—and there is perhaps most of all in the tie 
«“ which binds the locality itself to the parochial seminary, that 
« has long stood as the place of repair for the successive young 
“belonging to the parish ;—for it is thus that one family bor- 
“rows its practice from another; and the example spreads 
« from house to house, till it embrace the whole of the assigned 
“ neighbourhood; and the act of sending their children to the 
“ school, passes at length into one of the tacit but well under- 
“ stood proprieties of the vicinage; and new families just fall, 
«as if by infection, into the habit of the old ones—so as, in 
* fact, to give a kind of firm mechanical certainty to the opera- 
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« tion of habit, from which it were violence and singularity to 
“ depart.” 

The ‘ Statement of the Experience of Scotland, with regard to 
“ the Education of the People,” contains a view of the past effect 
of this system. We understand that the author is a most re- 
spectable clergyman; and we must refer to his pamphlet for a 
detailed exposition of the very important matter which he un- 
folds. It is full of intelligence and sound views, and is every- 
where marked by the right feeling of his subject. We shall 
only observe, that this country was very happily placed for ex- 
emplifying the influence of popular education, and that the 
success of the experiment has been as complete as the limit- 
ed scale on which it has been tried admitted of. There pro- 
bably never was a nation where a taste for education was less 
to have been expected than in Scotland at the time of the Re- 
volution. Utter poverty, long persecution, and every species 
of internal disorder, seemed to make the country the natural 
abode of general and continued ignorance. Its disturbances, 
however, were no sooner settled, than the seed, which had been 
scattered abroad, began to spring, even on that stony soil. A 
process was set at work in every parish, which prepared all ranks 
for the coming harvest. There being few other objects of Jite- 
rary ambition at home, successive races of persons, distinguish- 
ed by virtue and learning, were attracted to the profession of 
teaching, not so much by its emoluments, as by the honour 
in which it was held. Under the intellectual and moral tuition 
of those excellent men, the district in which each of them la- 
boured was gradually reclaimed. Amidst the various outlets 
which opened to a poor but enterprising people, it was soon made 
evident that education was its own reward; and the success of 
every individual, who either raised up a name for himself in his 
own country, or returned to it enriched with foreign wealth or 
honour, increased that appetite of knowledge, which was not 
merely indulged in as a luxury, but valued as one of the most 
certain and cheapest means of worldly advancement. As the 
public establishment had never been complete, private schools 
arose to supply its deficiencies; but the excellence of the paro- 
chial seminaries—secured chiefly by the respectability of the 
men who found it their interest to devote themselves to their 
duties—enabled them in general to triumph over all competi- 
tion. The example of a right school was thus kept up in every 
parish; and, each rival copying that visible model, the whole sys- 
tem of education throughout the country was maintained steadily 
and quietly. The result realised almost all that the reasonable 
philanthropist could wish, More good, we are verily persuaded, 
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ean never flow from the education of the people than what flow- 
ed from it in Scotland during the 18th century. The great ad- 
vances of the kingdom in its mercantile and political condition 
would no doubt have secured the increased happiness of the in- 
habitants to a certain extent. But nothing except the general 
prevalence of early education, could have given this happiness 
the peculiar and gratifying character which has long distin- 
guished it. We might have had agriculture with rustic stu- 

idity manufactures with turbulence—and animal comfort 
without intellectual elevation. But we have enjoyed what is 
good in progressive wealth and prosperity, with as little alloy 
of what is bad, as generally falls to the lot of men. Our peasants 
have been intelligent—our artisans orderly ; there has been dif- 
fused over the whole lower and middle regions of the commu- 
nity a remarkably steady air of piety, thoughtfulness, and vir- 
tuous pride; and ‘the mere talent and industry of the people have 
given them an importance in the world, which they could neither 
have acquired from their wealth nor numbers, nor from any of 
the ordinary sources of national influence. For all this, we are 
mainly indebted to those schools; which have owed their success 
to their being erected upon a permanent and conspicuous foun- 
dation, and to that particular constitution which made the teach- 
ing of them worth the notice of persons of ability. The best and 
greatest men whom Scotland produced during the last century, 
received their education at parish schools ; and nothing, for a long 
time, was associated with stronger feelings of gratitude and re- 
verence in the minds of the people, than those village academies, 
from which so much of their own happiness, and of the worth 
and genius of the nation, proceeded. 

From the year 1696, down to 1803, being a period of 107 
years, nothing farther was done by law to improve the condition 
of these institutions ; and, therefore, it is needless to add, that 
they greatly declined. In 1803, however, Parliament again in- 
terfered ; and, after some opposition on the part of a few of those 
on whom the maintenance of the teachers has always been chiefly 
laid, a pittance was added to their salary, and some new regula- 
tions were introduced for the government of schools and school- 
masters. Things have continued in this condition ever since. 
So that, while the provisions of all other public officers have been 
advanced, to enable them to keep pace with the general progress 
of society, our parochial teachers, and their establishments, have 
only felt the bounty of the legislature once, and that to a very 
small extent, in the long period of one hundred and thirty years. 

In this situation, especially as the demand for education is 
now rising so rapidly that. unless it be met by an adequate sup- 
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ly, there is considerable risk of its falling altogether out of the 
ele of the established teachers,—some new measure has be- 
come unavoidable ;—and, accordingly, about a year ago, the 
Lord Advocate, with great propriety, began to stir the matter 
in Parliament. This has excited the utmost anxiety, not only 
among the school-masters, but among all the friends of the insti- 
tutions over which they preside ; who see that if this opportuni- 
ty be lost, another may not speedily occur, and that the time, at 
al events, is come, in which the system ought to be revised ina 
spirit becoming the age. For the sake of information, Mr Ken- 
nedy moved for some Returns ; and the result is the very large 
volume, showing the state of the Establishments for Parochial 
Education in Scotland. Certain questions, intended to bring out 
the exact condition of that education, were transmitted to every 
parish ; and the answers to these, form this volume. If the an- 
swers had been more precise, and better methodized, so that the 
results might have been exhibited in tables, it would have form 
ed an invaluable record of curious facts. As they stand, how- 
ever, these Returns,—which are not digested, and where the 
answers are sometimes obscure from misapprehension, and often 
from necessity,—are nearly useless as to general conclusions, 
except to those who, like us, have minutely examined the details. 
It is only by this painful analysis, and by correcting defects by 
other documents, that anything like just results can be obtained. 
These other documents consist chiefly of a “ Digest of the Pa- 
“rochial Returns made to the Select Committee, appointed to 
“ enquire into the Education of the Poor,” in the year 1818 ; and 
of a mass of very valuable returns which have been since obtained 
by the committee appointed by the General Assembly “ for en- 
“ creasing the means of education and religious instruction in 
“ Scotland.” This committee has obtained answers to various 
queries, we believe, from almost every parish in the kingdom, 
and the originals are preserved in four large volumes. When 
these sources of information are examined, it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion, that our ancient system of popular instrue- 
tion is in an alarming condition, and that, if we really wish to 
make our parish schools continue to accomplish the purposes for 
which they were originally designed, we must cease to slumber 
over them with the half patriarchal half poetical dream, which 
is apt to come over us when we think of those rural seminaries, 
—and must do something effectual to revive them. 
There is abundance of historical evidence to show that it was 
never understood, even anciently, that a single school was suf- 
ficient for each parish. But no more could he got. One, how- 
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ever, for each parish was obviously far less inadequate formerly 
than now ;—when the population is doubled ;—when the num- 
ber and size of villages and towns have greatly increased, and 
when there has been a general rise of society. The consequence 
of adhering to the original establishment, while the community 
has been moving forward, has been, that even when the people 
happen to be educated, their education is not nearly so much un- 
der the protection of the public authorities as it ought to be, and 
that there are much larger portions of them than were ever anti- 
cipated, for whose instruction there is no legal provision at all, 
In evidence of this fact, three views may be referred to. 

1. According to the population-returns of 1811, there were 
1,805,688 people in Scotland. Yet, according to the Parliamen- 
tary digest of 1818, out of all this number, there were then only 
54,161 children attending the parochial schools ;—or considerably 
less than a third of those who would be there, if these schools really 
educated the people. Accordingly, it is stated in the same digest, 
that there were at that time no fewer than 106,627 children who 
were receiving their education at ordinary unendowed day- 
schools; and this after making ample allowance for Sunday- 
schools, Dame-schools, schools for the education of the rich, and 
all similar institutions. So that, taking into view merely that 
description of persons for whose instruction our parochial schools 
were originally intended, and for whose instruction it is the pe- 
culiar business of the state to provide, there are apparently 
about twice as many persons taught at private schools as at the 
public establishments; and joining both together, there are fifty 
thousand who ought to be educated, who can find room neither 
at the one nor the other. No other result, indeed, could well be 
expected ; for it appears that there were then only about 942 pa- 
rish schools in all Scotland; so that although every one of them 
had been at all times choke-full, they could not possibly have 
supplied one-half of the demand for teaching. Accordingly, these 
942 parish schools were so plainly inadequate, that no fewer than 
2222 private ones were in operation in 1818. 

2. This is the general state of the kingdom, taking it all into 
view together; but the condition of the great towns is still 
worse. It is there that education is the most necessary and the 
most easy to be got; and yet these are the very places which 
are most excluded from the benefit of the parochial system. 
This, indeed, is the necessary result of the growth of the people 
in places for which there is, by law, only one teacher appoint- 
ed. Whenever we look either at the digest of 1818, or at the 
recent returns, for a view of the state of education in great 
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towns, we almost invariably find a blank at the place where the 

rish schools ought to be mentioned. There are none: or 
rather, the solitary one provided by law forms such an atom, 
as scarcely to be visible, or worth mentioning. In the whole 
county of Mid Lothian, including Edinburgh, it appears that 
there are only 25 parish schools, which were attended, in 1818, 
by 1704 children ; whereas there were 97 unendowed schools, 
educating 4312 children. In the county of Lanark, including 
Glasgow, there were 56 parochial schools, with 3437 children ; 
while, on the other side, the number of unendowed schools was 
307, whose pupils amounted to 18,270. The parish schools of 
Renfrewshire were 21, and their scholars 1630—the unen- 
dowed schools, 137, and their scholars 8690. In Perthshire, 
the numbers were, 66 schools, and 4096 pupils, on the one side, 
and 186 schools, and 8953 scholars, on the other. Wherever a 
district containing a large town is examined, it will be found 
that there is something of the same excessive disproportion be- 
tween those who are taught at the public establishments, and 
those who are left to get their education as they may, from per- 
sons, of whose fitness there are no better judges than poor pa- 
rents thinking only of cheapness,—and whose appearance and 
disappearance in the place is altogether casual. 

Dr Chalmers, therefore, whose admirable ‘ Considerations” 
were published in 1819, and, of course, have increased force now, 
is perfectly correct in stating, that * It is little known among 
“us, how much the people of our City parishes have fallen be- 
*“ hind the full influence and benefit of such a system. With 
“the exception of schools for Latin, there are almost no ves- 
“ tiges of any such endowment. Instead of any public and pa- 
“ rochial edifice for scholar: ship, held forth to ‘the view of the 

* people, and constantly reminding them, as it were, of their 
“ duty, through the avenue of the senses, the only education for 
“ their children which is accessible to them, is dealt out from 
the privacy of obscure garrets, or, at most, from the single hi- 
“red apartment of a house, in no ways signalised by its official 
“ distinction, and deeply retired from observ ation, amid the 
“* closeness and frequency of the poorest dwelling-places. These 
“ stations, too, whither children repair for their education, are 
“ constantly shifting ; and the teachers being often unconnected 
“by any ties of residence or local vicinity with the parents, 
* there is positively, in spite of the sacredness of their mutual 
** trust, as little of the feeling of any moral relationship between 
** them, asthereis between an ordinary shopkeeperand his custom- 
“ers. The very circumstance, too, of drawing his scholars from 
** the widely scattered familiesof a town, instead of drawing them 
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* from the contiguous families of one of its parishes, slackens, 
‘“‘ among these parishes, the operation of that principle which 
‘‘ operates so powerfully among the immediate neighbours of a 
** small country village, and where, in virtue of each doing as 
* he sees others do, we behold so sure and so unfailing a cur- 
‘“‘ rency towards the established schoolmaster, on the part of all 
“ the population.”—“ The shadow,” he elsewhere states, “ of 
“the good old habit, may be still perpetuated amongst us 
** for one or two generations, and perhaps may be preserved by 
** the annual importations of this habit from the country, from 
‘“‘ ever passing into utter dissipation. But though the shadow 
“ of it should remain, the substance of it will soon be dissipated. 
* In so much, that if vice and ignorance stand together in near- 
oie perpetual association,—if an uneducated people be more 
‘“‘ formidable in their discontent, and more loathsome in their 
“* profligacy, and more improvident in their economical habits, 
* and more hardened in all the ways of wickedness and impious 
és profanation, than a people possessed of the Bible, and capable 
“of using it,—then we cannot look on the progress of that 
** undoubted decay in scholarship, which is every day becoming 
** more conspicuous in our towns, without inferring a commen- 
** surate progress in those various elements of mischief, which 
‘“* go to feed and to augment all our moral and all our political 
*¢ disorders.” 

3. The condition of the Highland parishes is still more de- 
plorable and alarming. There is a Society at Inverness, which 
was instituted four or five years ago, for the express purpose of 
** educating the poor in the Highlands.” The first thing which 
such an institution had to do, was to find out the exact state of 
the fact, with respect to the knowledge or the ignorance of the 
people ; and certainly no men ever set about a formidable task 
with more sense and resolution, or concluded it more trium- 
phantly, than these most meritorious persons have done. The 
mode in which they proceeded, and the results of their investi- 
gation, are recorded in the ** Moral Statistics.” They wished to 
ascertain various facts, of which one was, the number of persons 
above eight years old, who were unable to read; and another, the 
distance of each family from the nearest school. “To accomplish 
* all this, a schedule was prepared, of a form fit for containing a 
** description of the state of each family. Twelve hundred books 
‘* of these schedules being printed, containing each from eight 
“ to twelve pages in quarto, a sufficient number, proportioned 
* to the population, was transmitted to the ministers of every 
“parish. Brief instructions were prefixed to the schedules, ex- 
* plaining the necessity of accuracy, and pointing out easy me- 
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“ thods for filling up the answers to the queries, either by ci- 
“ phers or initial letters. Circular letters were addressed to the 
«“ clergy, describing the importance of the object, and soliciting 
“ them to subdivide their parishes into districts, and to procure 
“ the assistance of fit persons to undertake the labour of inves- 
“ tigation.” The space they had to investigate, consisted of ten 
of the largest and wildest counties in Scotland, comprehending 
171 parishes, and a population of 416,000 persons. They ob- 
tained returns from 89 parishes, which, they state, “ are filled 
“ up with the utmost care and accuracy, and there can be no 
“ question of their meriting the greatest confidence. When the 
“ immense toil required personally to investigate the situation 
“ of every family in a wide district, is considered, the exertions 
“ of the clergy, in aid of this inquiry, must be pronounced as 
“ meriting the highest encomiums. On the plan of this inves- 
“ tigation, troublesome as it was to themselves, they bestowed 
“the warmest approbation, and they entered on the execution 
“of it with the most cordial zeal and alacrity. Jn instances 
“ where the population of parishes amounted to 5000, widely disper- 
“ sed, the ministers performed alone the whole duty of personal in- 
“ quiry, and entered the names of every family with their own hands 
“ in the schedules.” In order to ascertain the truth with respect to 
the parishes from which no actual returns were got, very minute 
examinations were made, upon computations founded on other 
grounds ;—and it is stated, that “ the whole of these computed 
“results may, therefore, be received, as presenting a very close 
“ approximation to the actual state of the people.” 

After all thisadmirable care and preparation, the Society states, 
that “ the following great facts may be held as established by this 
“ investigation.” ‘* Half of all the population are unable to read ; 
“ or, in detail, taking all agesabove eight years, those who cannot 
“ read are nearly in the following proportions. In the Hebrides, 
“ and other western parts of Inverness and Ross, 70 in the 100 
“cannot read. In the remaining parts of Inverness and Ross, 
“ in Nairne, the highlands of Moray, Cromarty, and Sutherland, 
“and the inland parts of Caithness, 40 in the 100. In Argyle 
“and the highlands of Perth, 30 in the 100. In Orkney and 
“ Zetland, 12 in the 100. Above one-third of the whole popula- 
“ tion are more than two miles, and many thousands more than five 
miles, distant from the nearest schools.” 

Many persons will be surprised at these results; but the So- 
ciety explains them in a moment, by a very simple comparison 
of means with ends. The highland population which they exa- 
mined, amounts to 416,000 ; and consequently, by the ordinary 
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calculation of one in eight for a full attendance at school, there 
should be schools for 52,200. But the fact is, that there are 
only 171 parish schools, which are attended at an average by 
about 50 scholars each, being only 8550 scholars in all. There 
are four societies who maintain schools in the same districts, 
particularly the great “ Society for propagating Christian Know- 
** ledge ;” without which the Highlands would long before now 
have been in utter darkness. These institutions maintain about 
324 schools more; but still, the whole put together amount only 
to 495 schools, which, at the rate of 50 each, gives only 24,750 
—being less than one half of the number ready to be educated. * This 
‘is exclusive of about 100,000 of uneducated adults, of whom 
‘numbers in the Highlands press eagerly to schools. The 
** schools, too, have only existed at their present number for 
** a very few years. Some assistance is, no doubt, given by pri- 
“ vate schools; but throughout most of the Gaelic districts, ow- 
‘* ing to the poverty of the people, this is extremely nugatory. 
About a century ago, when the population was not more than 
** 300,000, the parish schools, and those of the Society for pro- 
** pagating Christian Knowledge, amounted in number to 250; 
** now, when it has increased one-third, our schools, with all the 
‘“‘ recent efforts of our societies, are no more than doubled: 
“ therefore, we are not much better furnished with the means 
“‘ of education than our predecessors in the last century ; and 
‘‘ the results of their tuition have only proved its deplorable in- 
** adequacy.” 

In this situation, the practical question is, What is to be 
done ?—To legislate for the case, in all its parts, fully and with 
due prospection, would require a far more minute and exact in- 
vestigation of facts than has even yet been made. But no fur- 
ther inquiry is necessary to show, that in whatever way it may 
be accomplished, the adoption of two measures is absolutely 
indispensable :—Ist, Schools must be multiplied; 2dly, Their 
character must be raised. 

The Inverness Society observe, that ‘‘ our ancestors, at the 
*“* Reformation, seem to have considered a population of a thou- 
*‘ sand, even when concentrated, an ample field for the labours 
*¢ of one minister, one catechist, and one schoolmaster.” The 
accuracy of this statement is proved by the simple operation of 
dividing the computed population of those days by the proposed 
number of ministers, catechists, or schoolmasters, at the time. 
The population had increased at the Revolution ; but the cir- 
cumstances of the age rendered it not only impossible to aug- 
ment the number of teachers, but made it a very vigorous mea- 
sure to go the length of positively enjoining that there should 
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be at least one for each parish. Circumstances have now chan- 
ged, however, in every respect. Since the year 1696, the po- 
pulation has more than doubled ; wealth has increased a thou- 
sandfold; education has become infinitely more necessary. It was 
therefore felt, by those who took charge of the act of 1803, that 
the principle of there being only one teacher for each parish, 
whatever might be its circumstances, could no longer be adhered 
to; and if these persons had not perceived that the whole mea- 
sure of augmenting the salaries would have been endangered by 
any great multiplication of masters, they would unquestionably 
have provided for the evil that had then begun, and has since 
grown to such a height. But all that they could do, was to in- 
troduce an arrangement by which there might be two teachers, 
in parishes of great extent or population. The inadequacy of the 
provision for the second masters, has made this scheme worse 
than useless in practice: But still it was important toobtain a sta- 
tutory recognition of the principle, that there were cases in which 
there might be two teachers, by law, in one parish. It isa prin- 
ciple which ought clearly to be now acted upon, systematically 
and extensively, by supplying teachers according to the number 
of those who are to be taught,—which was the original idea,— 
and not according to the mere name of a parish. ‘ The want 
“of a law,” says the Inverness Society, “to make it imperative 
“to subdivide every parish which, at the death of an incum- 
“bent, shall have attained a certain maximum of population, 
“is probably the cause of much of that ignorance which still 
* darkens the country. The evils which such a regulation is 
“ fitted to cure, if it be at all practicable, are not confined to the 
* Highlands of Scotland, or to places remote from crowded ci- 
“ ties ; and unless some such permanent resource can be found 
“in the laws of the land, there may be ground to fear that all 
“ the efforts of voluntary associations, however powerfully and 
“zealously supported, may struggle in vain to overtake the 
** growing necessities of a growing population.” 

But it would be, not merely useless, but positively pernicious, to 
increase the number of schools, unless something ‘be done at the 
same time to secure their respectability. Nay, the consequences 
of allowing them to become degraded in the opinion of the people 
are so injurious, that it would be infinitely better to have a 
smaller number than even exists at present, adequately main- 
tained, than to multiply them in a state of poverty and debase- 
ment. The principle on which the success of such establish- 
ments depends cannot operate, unless two things be secured: 
In the first place, every teacher should be enabled to maintain 
himself with propriety in his intercourse with the parents whose 
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children he instructs, and ought not to be dealt with as if he had 
no place to uphold beyond the walls of his school; and, in the 
next place, his tuition should not be confined to the poorest of 
the people. A parish school is gone, the instant it is understood 
that it is a place which is too low for the village aristocracy, and 
that it is frequented merely by those who have little to pay, and 
little to learn. One of the most pleasing and salutary circum- 
stances in the past history of our schools, has been, that where- 
ever they have been adequately maintained, they have united 
all the youth of the district together,—making the presence of 
the children of the more substantial classes dignify the scene of 
knowledge in the estimation of all,—securing higher qualifica- 
tions in the teacher,—and raising the intellectual tone of the 
vicinage. The whole soul of the thing is extinguished, whenever 
the people see that the public lets the schoolhouse go into de- 
cay; and that the teacher, instead of being enviably maintained 
by the exercise of his calling, is obliged to eke out a livelihood 
by the meanness of common occupation. They ought to see him 
solely as a professional person ;—the friend and adviser of the 
better sort of people, received with respect and kindness, even 
in the houses of the gentry—and honow'ed everywhere, in a man- 
ner which leads those who see it, to refer his treatment to the 
peculiarity and importance of his vocation. 

Now, what is the exact nature of the existing establishment 
of a Scotch parochial school? Simple though this question may 
appear, the answer to it is attended with very considerable dif- 
ficulty ; not owing to there being any real difficulty connected 
with the facts, but merely to there having never yet been any 
proper examination of them. The schoolmasters, no doubt, have 
almost all made returns of their own individual incomes ; but 
it is evident, from the additional explanations which were con- 
stantly required, that it was not properly settled what the re- 
turns were to include, or how averages were to be adjusted ;— 
and, on the whole, the results are even yet in the most unsa- 
tisfactory condition. There can be no better evidence of this, 
than that there are not many instances in which the digest of 
1818 agrees, or agrees nearly, with the more minute statements 
given by tho teachers themselves in their late returns; or in 
which, even, these returns are the same, when made to Parlia- 
ment, and when made to the General Assembly. All that can 
be obtained at present, therefore, is an approximation to the 
truth: But after the most careful examination of such materials 
as exist, it appears to us that the truth is nearly as follows. It 
must be premised that we are speaking only of their legal condi- 
tion, and not of their situation when experiencing the voluntary 
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generosity of the land-owners, who, in many instances, have 
evinced both their sense of the schoolmaster’s usefulness, and of 
the inadequacy of his legal allowances, by greatly increasing 
them. We deduct these examples; because, however honour- 
able to the givers, their bounty is precarious, and the receivers 
ought to be above the necessity of depending on charity. 

The statute of 1696 contained no provision for giving school- 
masters dwelling-houses ; and it fixed the maximum salary at 
L.11, 2s. 2d., and the minimum at half that sum; both exclu- 
sive of the fees paid by the scholars. The statute of 1803 raised 
the maximum to L.22, 4s. 5d., and the minimum to L.16, 13s. 
4d.; and farther, declared that there should be a house and a 
small garden in each parish, for one schoolmaster. The value 
of the house and of the garden may be judged of from the sta- 
tutory description that is given of each. The house is to con- 
sist “ of not more than two apartments, including the kitchen,” 
and the garden need not be larger than “ one-fourth part of a 
“ Scotch acre;” and when the land-owners within the parish shall 
prefer paying for the garden, instead of giving ground for it, 
they are only to pay for it “ at the rate of eight bolls of oat- 
“meal per acre ;” or,in other words, éwo bolls of oatmeal represent 
the worth of the garden. The amount of these provisions can ea- 
sily be ascertained, because they are fixed and definite. Jt is cer- 
tain that (exclusive of fees) no schoolmaster has, by law, a right to 
more than two bolls of oat-meal, two rooms, including a kitchen, 
and 1.22, 4s. 5d. in money. But there is some difficulty in es- 
timating their emoluments beyond this ; and this difficulty arises 
from two causes :—Ist, Their fees are subject to constant varia- 
tions and uncertainty. The sum to be paid by each pupil, which 
is fixed by the heritors and minister, is sometimes changed ; the 
number of scholars varies; and very considerable loss is con- 
stantly sustained from the impossibility of getting the fees paid 
by poor people, even when they are legally exigible. 2dly, 
Many of the schoolmasters hold other offices, particularly the 
offices of clerk to the kirk-session, of precentor, and of clerks or 
constables, or whatever else they may be called, for taking up 
the names of those who are liable to serve in the militia. 

When they were required lately to make returns of “ the sa- 
“ lary and emoluments of the schoolmaster,” it never occurred to 
them that they were expected to mention the emoluments of 
such situations which do not belong to them as schoolmasters at 
all. They, therefore, in general, made their returns without ta- 
king notice of these accidental adjuncts. The Lord Advocate, 
however, to whom the execution of the order was committed, 
explains, in his letter to the Secretary of State, (prefixed to the 
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returns,) that “ the returns from several of the counties, recei- 
“‘ ved during the summer, appeared very defective in many par- 
** ticulars; and as the sitting of Parliament was then distant, I 
** caused them to be returned, with notes calculated to elicit the 
“‘ information which the order required. The points on which 
** the deficiency chiefly appeared, related to the amount of the 
“‘ schoolmaster’s emoluments, as to which some disposition ap- 
“¢ peared to withhold information.” The masters, upon being told 
what was wanted, instead of withholding information,—a dispo- 
sition to do which is incredible,—corrected their returns, so as 
to include what was wished for. But many of them object to 
these things being taken into view; and the preses of their Sta- 
tutory Society felt it his duty to enter his protest in the follow- 
ing words :-—“ I make the above returns, agreeably to the or- 
“ders of the Lord Advocate, which I consider it my duty to 
** obey, and which, from his kindness to the schoolmasters, I 
** feel pleasure in obeying. At the same time, however, I beg 
‘*‘ leave most decidedly to deprecate the including the emolu- 
“‘ ments of the session-clerk, and the allowances for militia ser- 
‘* vices, in any estimate of the income of the parochial school- 
‘masters: Ist, They are in the gift of two bodies, the kirk- 
** session and the lieutenancy, who have neither voice nor vote 
** in the schoolmaster’s election. 2d, They are held durante bene 
** placito, and, therefore, are neither permanently nor necessarily 
** connected with the office of schoolmaster ; 3d, There are nume- 
*“‘rous and often laborious duties annexed to the session-clerk- 
*¢ ship; and, in all but a few cases, the emoluments form a barely 
‘* adequateremuneration for performing these duties; and in many 
‘* cases theyare quite inadequate. 4th, The militia allowances are, 
“‘ without exception, too small for the services required ; and in 
‘‘a majority of instances, those services are performed by the 
‘‘ schoolmaster, merely because there is no one else whose po- 
‘* verty and learning fit him for the task and the payment. 5th, 
*¢ Neither the emoluments of session-clerk nor militia allowances 
‘«‘ do make, or ever have made, any part of the establishment for 
‘* parochial education in Scotland.” 

Nobody can doubt that, on this point, the schoolmasters are 
right, so far as they go. But they do not go far enough. These 
offices not only do not belong to them as schoolmasters, but they 
are offices which are positively incompatible with the effectual 
discharge of their proper duties. Where the poverty of the le- 
gal establishment makes it necessary to have recourse to every 
device for enabling them to live, there may be some excuse for 
permitting them to undertake responsible labour not connected 
with their schools. But considered in itself, there is no pro- 
priety in making a parish teacher the clerk, and of course the 
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dependent, of two bodies quite distinct from his legal or natural 
superiors, Or, in allowing him to come in contact with the peo- 
le in the most irritating and offensive of all shapes,—that of a 
spy for the supply of the militia. 

However, let these emoluments be taken into account,— What 
do they amount to? According to the digest of 1818, there were 
942 parish schools, of which the otal revenue was L.20,611, 
amounting to somewhat less than L.22 for each school. After 
examining the late returns as accurately as such a mass admits 
of, we are perfectly satisfied that, including everything, L.40 or 
L.45 a-year, is decidedly above the average of what is actually 
drawn by each teacher ; and that, if nothing but the proper emolu- 
ments of schoolmasters be taken into view, the average will not 
amount to L.30 or L.35. We believe that these sums are too 
high, but are quite certain that no fair estimate can raise them 
higher. But it will be observed that it is the minimum cases that 
ought to be looked to, and not the maximum ; because it is plainly 
no compensation for the evil of having a poorly provided school 
in one part of the country, that there is a rich one in another. 
It is no consolation to a teacher who is starving in the North, 
that he has a fat brother in the South; nor is the moral destitu- 
tion of a parish in the West, corrected by there being an excel- 
lent seminary in the East. Very little satisfaction, therefore, is 
obtained, by merely dividing the total receipts by the number 
of the receivers,—because we know that they do not all receive 
equally ; and, besides, it will invariably be found that those who 
have high emoluments labour in populous places, where, of 
course, the expense of living is proportionally great. The object, 
however, being to prevent the degradation of schools, it is the state 
of those that are verging downwards that is most to be looked to. 
Now, when we speak of averages, we refer to the average of 
men and not of sums; and our assertion is, that there are, at the 
very least, one-half of the parochial teachers of Scotland, whose 
whole emoluments do not amount to L.40 or L.45 each, or to L.30 
or L.35, if their accidental employments be left outof view. There 
are probably a third, whose emoluments vary from L.25 to L.35 
yearly ; and it is lamentable to observe, that several of them are 
even lower than the lowest of these sums. And this is without 
making any deduction on account of the sum which, by a sta- 
tute passed in 1807, every schoolmaster is obliged to pay annu- 
ally to the fund for the maintenance of widows and children. 
Those who pay this, no doubt, get posthumous value for it ; but 
it forms a material deduction from their means of present subsist- 
ence; and, accordingly, the fact is, that the statutory trustees 
are assailed every day with claims of relief on account of actual 
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poverty, from the burden of keeping up their interest, even in 
this beneficial fund. 

It is sometimes said that the fees may be raised, and that if 
the teacher be zealous, he will increase the number of his scho- 
lars. But two circumstances must be attended to, before too 
much weight be given to these considerations. In the first 
place, the increasing of his scholars is only within his power to 
a limited extent. The position of his school is fixed ; and even 
where it is well placed, there is always some part of the parish 
so far off, that the presence of a resident private teacher thins 
the established school, in spite of all that the ability of its master 
may do to fill it. Though, therefore, talent and zeal will unques- 
tionably have their reward here as in other situations, the extent 
of the reward by no means depends upon the zeal purely. In 
the second place, it seems to be universally admitted, that no ad- 
dition to the existing fees would increase the emoluments of the 
master, but rather the reverse. The returns from almost every 
parish state that there is annually a considerable loss, from the 
difficulty of levying the fees already exigible. The emoluments 
of the teachers, therefore, may be considered as great already, 
upon an average, as any teaching on the present system will ever 
make them: And therefore, if their condition is to be improved, it 
must be by some addition to their salaries, in the first instance; 
which may ultimately increase the fees by improving the charac- 
ter of teachers and of schools. All hope of increasing the emolu- 
ments by mere fees, is excluded by the indisputable fact, that pri- 
vate teachers of the same description, are almost universally in 
a lower scale both of comfort and of qualification than the esta- 
blished master. In short, a respectable independence cannot 
be made out of mere teaching, if it be confined chiefly to the 
teaching of the lower orders. There is a constant temptation, 
therefore, held out to well qualified men to withdraw, and to ill 
qualified ones to come in; and this gradual degradation of edu- 
cation,—by bringing it always down till it becomes of the 
lowest description of which even the poor will accept, and then 
dies out, because it is not worth being kept up,—is the very 
evil which it ought to be the policy of the state to prevent. 

We have hitherto been speaking of the case in which there 
is one teacher within the parish. But the statute of 1803 made 
a provision for two; and the situation of the secondary mas- 
ters, where this part of the act has been enforced, is still worse. 
In this case, the salary for both is restricted to L.33, 6s. 7d.; 
and the second master has never any house or garden. _ It is 
needless to add, that, under this system, he must generally be 
in the most wretched condition. Tle commonly gets L.10 er 
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L.12; and with this pittance, is set to make what he can out of 
the most scattered and poorest part of the population, without a 
dwelling-house or even a school-house, or anything to give him 
either comfort or respectability. We have seen nothing writ- 
ten, and have never heard anything said, except in decided 
condemnation of this part of the system. The very fact of na- 
ming a second teacher, is a public admission that one is insuffi- 
cient: and, after this, to make him a beggar, is to degrade his 
profession in popular estimation. 

Lest the accuracy of these arithmetical details should be 
questioned, the existing condition and prospects of our parish 
schools may be judged of by two simple facts. Ist, Although 
there was formerly no written rule prescribing the branches of 
knowledge which the masters should be capable of teaching, 
yet, in point of fact, from the understood necessity of their si- 
tuation, all of them were qualified to keep up the general edu- 
cation required for the whole middle rank of the community ; 
and, in particular, no one could pretend to act as a parochial 
schoolmaster, without knowing Latin, and generally Greek too. 
This was positively enjoined by the Church courts; and in the 
year 1774, a proposed teacher was objected to before the Gene- 
ral Assembly by the parishioners, on the single ground of his 
ignorance of the Roman language. The author of the “ State- 
“ ment of the Experience,” says, very justly, that * When this 
“ ceases to be a valid objection in all cases, the parochial schools 
“ will no longer answer their original design.” Now, although 
the general fitness of our schoolmasters be undoubted, we ap- 
peal to every one acquainted with the fact, whether there has 
not, of late years, been an increased difficulty of getting right 
men to take the situation, and whether, as an example of their 
declension, several subjects, formerly familiar, and, in particu- 
lar, Latin, be not gradually disappearing from our schools. 2dly, 
A parish schoolmaster is naturally so much engrossed with the 
proper dignity and respectability of his peculiar business, that 
his voluntarily engaging in any other avocation, is conclusive 
evidence that his official emoluments are too small. Yet it is 
notorious, that they are often absolutely obliged to combine their 
office of schoolmaster with other most unworthy occupations. 
It is recorded that, in one case, the public teacher kept a shop; 
that in another, he was an auctioneer. Their being land-mea- 
surers is not uncommon; and the author of the “ Statement of 
“ the Experience,” after mentioning that one of them had prac- 
tised as a country attorney, says, that in one place where the 
salary had been divided, “and the teachers were in a parity of 
“ wretchedness, we found one of the masters, a meritorious man, 
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“in the habit, during every school vacation, of hiring himsej 
“as a day-labourer in a harvest field, to eke out the slender 
“ emoluments which kept himself, a wife, and children, in pos 
** session of the bare necessaries of life. The education of mer 
“ letters, which is effected by the hedge schools of Ireland, may 
“‘ be secured by such men; but moral influence they can have 
** none.” 

How can we wonder at their being sometimes found in thes 
disreputable employments, when we reflect that there are hu. 
dreds of them whose whole emoluments are positively less than that 
of menial servants or artisans ? A labourer, who has regularly haf. 
a-crown a-day, is better paid than the average of our parochial 
teachers. Yet these are the men who are not only expected, but 
required, to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic—who, in aé- 
dition to this, do, in a great majority of instances, teach, and 
ought always to be able to teach, Latin and geography ; ani 
who, besides these, often teach the elements of Greek, French, 
and Mathematics. It is mortifying to see from these return, 
that all of these branches of education are actually taught a 
this moment, by persons whose whole emoluments do not amount 
to L.25 a-year. 

It is not, however, by merely looking at sums, that we ea 
ever determine the adequacy or inadequacy of official pay at dif- 
ferent periods. Little satisfaction, for example, would be got, 
with reference to this question, by ascertaining, on the nicest 
principles of value, the exact proportion which L.11, 2s. 3d., the 
highest salary in 1696, bears to L.22, 4s. 5d., the highest in 
1827. The only practical method of adjusting the comparative 
condition of public officers in different times, is to view them 
latively to the rest of the community at each period. Now the 
station held by a parish schoolmaster formerly is perfectly well 
known. There was not a greater man in the parish, excep 
the minister. Indeed, he was not much inferior, in point od 
emolument, to the minister—whose income, in 1696, was pro 
bably not, upon an average, L.30—and not at all in mental ae- 
quirements. In the year 1706, the General Assembly passed 
an act, recommending those who had the appointment of schoo 
masters, “ to prefer men who have passed their course at college 
“* universities.” The fact, that men who had done so, were will- 
ing to undertake the duties of the parish school, is a sufficient 
mark of the station which a schoolmaster then occupied. Every 
class in the community has since made a start upwards, of which 
our forefathers never dreamt, and which, if they were to retur, 
would make them not know their own country. One of the 
first things they would look for, would be the schoolmaster: 
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and, instead of finding him nearly at the head of everything 
in the parish, they would be surprised to discover him far be- 
low the level of the average. They would find that, while 
the tenantry, the smaller merchants, manufacturers, and even 
the menials, had all advanced greatly, the public teacher had 
rather fallen lower. And they would lament this the more, 
when it was explained that their poverty was aggravated by 
the decay of many of the moral circumstances to which the 
schoolmaster once owed a great part of his respectability. 
The ancient reverence for those who kept the lamp of know- 
ledge, has necessarily declined, according as its light has been 
divided among a greater number of hands. The respectability 
imparted to the school, by its being presided over by one who 
was qualified, and probably destined, to fill the church, is nearly 
atan end. And the increase of the population, while the num- 
ber of teachers has remained stationary, has enabled whole 
districts and generations to grow up without any acquaintance 
with this part of our system. Our schoolmasters are still a 
singularly meritorious class of persons ; far more learned than 
was to have been expected from the reward their learning meets 
with; faithful to their trust ; of unimpeachable personal respec- 
tability ; and perfectly worthy of being relied upon as the guar- 
dians of youthful knowledge and morality. No such public 
officers were ever obtained for the service of any country, for 
such remuneration. It is the highest evidence of their worth, 
as well as of the lingering respect which still attaches to their 
situation, that they have gone on so long in the silent and assi- 
duous discharge of their duties,—honoured by the notice of the 
Legislature only once in a hundred and thirty years,—while society 
has been moving past them, and all other public functionaries 
have been enabled to keep pace with it. They are declining un- 
questionably ; but not nearly so much as might have been ex- 
pected; and their declension is exactly the reason why their 
influence should be maintained, by increasing the pecuniary re- 
ward of their services, in proportion as other supports have 
been taken from them by the change of manners. It is most 
distressing to be obliged to contrast the personal decline of these 
men with that universal improvement of which they have been 
the chief causes. 

Some are afraid of raising their salaries too high, because 
this may render them independent of their fees, and, of course, 
careless of their schools. There can be no doubt of the sound- 
ness of this principle, whether as applied to them or to any 
other man. But it is utterly preposterous to apply it to these 
parish teachers, who are not within many degrees of the line 
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where the laziness arising from wealth is likely to begin. Twenty. 
two pounds sterling, we may rely on it, will not make even a 
Scotch schoolmaster too comfortable to work. And he can 
never get more than this without actually working; and he gets 
the excess exactly in proportion as he does work. But the hard. 
ship which we feel for, is, that in spite of all his working, he 
cannot make much more than these twenty-two pounds, or s0 
much. Where his school is necessarily poor, he ought to be de- 
cently paid, otherwise no properly qualified person will take the 
place, and education will gradually get despised; and he ought 
to be well paid where it is rich, because it can only have become 
so, by his being an assiduous and able teacher. There isa point, 
no doubt, at which this must stop; but we have not come so 
near it yet as to make it worth while to keep it in view. The 
author of the ‘* Statement and Representation,” (whom we u- 
derstand to be another respectable clergyman,) has proposed a 
remedy for this case, however, when it shall occur. The ob- 
ject of his representation is to suggest and explain a mode of 
making the salary above a certain sum, be in proportion to 
the quantity of scholars above a certain number,—which pro- 
portions are to be fixed according to an actual examination of 
the population and other circumstances of each parish. This is 
all quite right in principle, and is very well explained; but it 
appears too complicated to be practicable, and it provides for an 
evil of which there is no prospect. The fear that the Scotch 
parochial schoolmasters may get corrupted by excess of pay, is 
the most premature of all fears. 

Assuming, then, that their condition might be safely im- 
proved, we must say that the improvements which they sug- 
gest have not the usual fault of exorbitancy. In September, 
1824, they circulated a statement, in two printed pages, of their 
grievances and their claims; and the following was the sum 
total of their demands :— 

1. * The schoolmaster to be restored to the privilege of ap- 
‘* peal to the higher Church courts, of which he was deprived 
* by the Act 1803.” Schoolmasters are under the jurisdiction 
of their respective presbyteries in the first instance,—but, till 
unexpectedly deprived of it by the statute of 1803, they had 
always enjoyed the privilege of appealing to the superior Church 
Courts, which is a privilege enjoyed at this moment by every other 
individual in Scotland. Why or how it was taken from them 
nobody can tell. But as the Jaw stands, it not only exposes 
them to the absolute control of a very small body of neigh- 
bouring clergymen, but exhibits them at all times as in a state 
of degradation, by being deprived of that right which is left 
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open to every other individual. The distinction is sometimes 
attempted to be justified, by saying that an improper teacher 
can never be removed, if he be always entitled to make his ac- 
cusers run the gauntlet from the lowest ecclesiastical court to 
the highest. This, however, may be said of anybody else as 
well as of schoolmasters; and, therefore, there is probably not 
much in it; especially as the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland,—which has all along evinced the most friendly and 
enlightened views towards its kindred labourers,—has declared 
its approbation of this and of most other parts of the school- 
masters’ claims. In the year 1825, ‘* The General Assembly 
“ farther declared their decided opinion, that the right of ap- 
“peal from the sentence of the Presbyteries, in the case of 
“ schoolmasters, to the Supreme Ecclesiastical Courts, accord- 
“ ing to the ancient laws of the Church, ought to be restored.” 
However, the teachers, with the moderation that has distin- 
guished their whole conduct, have announced their willingness 
to compromise the matter, by letting their appeal stop at the 
Synod,—the intermediate Court,—which ends, or ought to end, 
all disputes upon this point. 

2. * The schoolmaster’s house to consist of not /ess than two 
“ rooms, instead of not more than two rooms ;—the number of 
“rooms above two to be determined by the majority of the he- 
“ritors.” It is to be hoped that the number of those is extreme- 
ly few, who would seriously propose, in these times, to create a 
permanent impossibility in a schoolmaster having ever more 
than two rooms, including the kitchen. Such a regulation is 
not merely uncomfortable to the individual, but it necessarily 
makes the profession of a teacher contemptible. It is absolute- 
ly inconsistent with the decent accommodation of the smallest 
family, even though all its members should happen to be of the 
same sex. 

3. “ In parishes where there are more than one teacher ap- 
“ pointed, one of the teachers at least to enjoy not less than the 
“minimum salary, along with a house and garden.” Whatever 
the minimum salary may be, no person should be permitted to 
become an established teacher without having it. A teacher 
who takes less than the law has fixed as the proper minimum, 
must necessarily be unworthy of his station. And if he get 
only the minimum, and be left without a house or garden, the 
author of the “ Statement of the Experience,” &c. is quite right 
in saying that he had much better be dispensed with altogether. 

4. “ The minimum salary to consist of two and a half chal- 
“ders of oatmeal, instead of one anda half; and the maximum 

9 
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‘“‘ salary of three chalders, instead of two chalders.” In the Par. 
liamentary Digest, it is assumed that in Scotland each chalder 
of oatmeal is worth L.11: 2:2; and this is probably correet, 
So that what the masters want is that the minimum salary shall 
be L.27: 13:3, and the maximum L.33: 6:6. There is an al- 
teration here in the existing proportion between the highest sa- 
lary and the lowest. This is quite right, and is only an exten- 
sion of the principle that was adopted in 1803. In 1696, the 
maximum was double the minimum. In 1803, the propor- 
tion was as L.16 to L.22; and now it is proposed to make it 
as L.27 to L.33. There can be no doubt of the soundness 
of this principle; because it is chiefly the poor cases that are 
to be provided for; and as it is always in the power of the 
heritors who pay the salary, to keep it down to the minimum 
if they choose, it is far more important to take care of the 
lowest point than of the highest. Indeed, if the lowest be ta- 
ken care of, the heritors may be safely left to go as high a 
they please. Now, the only objection which we have to the 
minimum proposed, is, that it is decidedly toolow. A fortunate. 
ly placed schoolmaster may do very well with asmall salary, o 
even without any salary at all; but it is utterly impossible that 
the general body can preserve its respectability, where the fixed 
pay may, in every case, be only L.27, 13s. 3d. yearly. It may 
be thought that the masters are the best judges of this, and that 
it is needless to give them more than they ask. And so it would, 
if there was any reason to believe that they were stating their 
claims as they really think that in justice they ought to be stated. 
But in the conduct of a practical case, men, and especially poor 
men, are often obliged to sacrifice part of their just claims, to pre- 
vent opposition; and there is no doubt whatever of the fact, that 
this consideration has operated on this occasion. Addressing 
those who had to pay, it was natural for them to state their claims 
as low as possible. But in framing a permanent system, neither 
the illiberality of the one party, nor the humility of the other, 
nor anything else, except only what is right, ought to be taken into 
view. Our anxiety fora material increase of their emoluments, 
does not arise merely from our desire to promote the personal 
comfort of these individuals; but from a wish to raise the qua- 
lifiecations of the masters in future, so as to enable the schools 
to keep up the education of the country. By the existing law, 
candidates are only bound to satisfy the Presbytery of their pro- 
ficiency in “ such branches of literature as, by the majority of her 
** tors and minister, shall be deemed most necessary and important 
‘< for the parish.” This gives the heritors and minister nearly 
absolute power with respect to the qualifications of the teacher, 
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and the things that are to be taught. Yet the heritors in gene- 
ral are the very worst possible judges of either of these; and 
they have a pecuniary interest in keeping the parochial educa- 
tion as low as possible, because the claims of the masters must 
rise with their merits. We have heard of some scandalous a 
pointments under this system; and the occasional indifference 
of heritors to the general elevation of education in the parish, is 
notorious. ‘The masters, from laudable anxiety to raise their 
body, have proposed to introduce a clause declaring that igno- 
rance of Latin shall render every candidate ineligible. They 
have been supported in this by the General Assembly, who, in 
1825, “ declare their decided opinion, that no person ought to 
“be admitted to the situation of a parish schoolmaster, who 
* shall not be found by the Presbytery of the bounds qualified 
“to teach the Latin language ;—with power to the Presbytery, 
“in every case, to determine what other qualifications may be 
“necessary.” It would be infinitely better to restore, by law, 
the old requisite, that they should have attended College. No- 
thing else can secure the public against the mischief that may 
be done by grudging heritors and easily satisfied presbyteries. 
But all such improvements are hopeless, so long as the lowness 
of the emoluments makes it certain that a parish is the worst 
market to which literary attainments can be carried. 

There can be no better proof of the soundness of these claims, 
than the fact, that in erecting its own schools, the General As- 
sembly, which has administered the funds intrusted to its care 
with singular judgment and economy, has felt itself unable to 
secure proper teachers, except by giving them better appointments 
than are to be found in the establishment in the same places. Ne- 
vertheless, it has been surmised, but we cannot believe, that 
there is a desire to reject them all. It is said, (but the thing is 
incredible,) that there are some who do not see the propriety 
either of multiplying schools, or of elevating those that exist— 
who think that schoolmasters should be subjected to more sum- 
mary justice than is found safe for anybody else—that the se- 
cond teacher, where there are two in a parish, ought to be left 
in nearly his present state of wretchedness ;—that even the first 
ought not to get above a mite more than he has; and that, 
lest he become slothful, from excess of worldly comfort, the ha- 
bitation of him and his family should be rigidly restricted to 
two places to be called apartments,—one of which may be used 
as a kitchen, if he shall be so unreasonable as to have such a 
thing. This project, it is perfectly plain, cannot be defended 
as right in itself. All that will be said in behalf of it is, that 
it is necessary to be shabby towards the schoolmasters, from 
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mercy to the landowners. But really, though we have all 
due tenderness for those unfortunate people who are oppressed 
by the possession of large estates, we cannot conceive how, even 
in their desperate circumstances, such a sum as L.10 a-year, 
scattered over a whole parish, can be talked of as a serious 
obstacle to a great national improvement like this. These gen- 
tlemen ought to recollect, when they complain of paying for 
the schoolmaster, that it is they, beyond any other class of the 
community, who reap a direct patrimonial advantage from the 
orderly habits which are the results of parochial education. 
They gain, in one year, by the absence of the poor’s rates,—from 
which theyare more protected by a respectable schoolmaster than 
by anything else,—far more than the additional salary would 
amount to in twenty. But, whoever pays them, the masters 
ought to be adequately paid; and if the heritors,—on whom this 
burden has hitherto fallen, and who, in return for it, enjoy the 
privilege of electing them, and of regulating the schools, can- 
not or will not contribute more, the public at large, which has 
a material interest in the education of its youth, ought clearly 
to be called upon. There is a direct precedent for this, in the 
recent augmentation of the small stipends of the Scotch clergy 
out of the public funds. The parochial schoolmasters are a part 
of our civil and ecclesiastical establishment; and so essential a 
part, that the clergy have ever been the first to acknowledge 
that, without them, the labours of the minister would be com- 
paratively vain. The same views, therefore, that operated in 
favour of the clergyman, ought to operate in favour of the 
teacher; with this mighty difference, however, that a small 
sum will go much farther in the latter case than it could have 
done in the former. 

After all, however, there is only one wise course to follow in 
this matter ;—which is to appoint a Commission, consisting of 
a smail number of persons, to investigate and report on the 
general state of education in Scotland. For, notwithstanding 
all the returns that have been obtained, and all the hypotheti- 
cal computations by which they have been attempted to be 
mended, the full and exact truth has not, even yet, been nearly 
brought out. It is commonly supposed that it is necessary to 
be in a hurry, because the Act of 1803 expires in 1828. But 
this is a mistake. The statute contains a provision for a peri- 
odical adjustment of salaries at the end of each twenty-five 
years; and, therefore, one of these must be made in 1828. But, 
instead of expiring then, the Act goes on for ever. It may either 
be allowed to take its course, therefore, or things may be kept 
as they are for one year or two longer; but in no view is there 
the slightest apology for legislating rashly, because it is neces- 
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sary to legislate rapidly. And, moreover, without being in a 
hurry at all, commissioners have ample time to investigate the 
whole facts, long before the expiration of the first period of 
twenty-five years, from the 11th of June 1803. There is much 
more to be done by such a commission, than merely to fix the 
proper salaries to be paid to the teachers. There is nothing in 
the internal economy or future prospects of Scotland more in- 
teresting than the general state of education, with reference not 
merely to the parochial schools, but to all the institutions of 
the country. The very existence of the commission for re- 
forming our colleges, is of itself a reason for appointing ano- 
ther to investigate the condition of inferior seminaries. That 
commission can make no substantial change in the junior 
classes of the universities, particularly in the classical depart- 
ments, without instantly affecting the higher schools, which, 
in their turn, must affect the lower. It is to be hoped that all 
of them will be called on to improve themselves. Hence, in 
every view, our parochial schools are on the verge of a great 
change, one way or another. If they be left behind the age, they 
will be ruined. But it is only a full and authoritative inquiry 
that can ascertain whether, in relation to what is around them, 
their progress is upwards or downwards. The condition of 
education in our large towns, to which the system of country 
parishes has not been as yet applied, is particularly worthy of 
Investigation ; especially, considering the increasing growth, 
and the peculiar composition of their population, and the num- 
ber of private establishments which have sprung up to satisfy 
the craving for knowledge which distinguishes the times. The 
single fact, that while the parish schools were only about 942 
in number in 1818, the unendowed private schools amounted to 
2222; or, in other words, that upwards of one-half of the whole 
educated population is in the hands of persons whose qualifica- 
tions are no otherwise known to the laws than as they are liable 
to the mere inspection of the presbytery,—is, of itself, enough to 
show the necessity of a thorough and general inquiry. 

Scotland has peculiar claims upon the patronage of the State 
for her education. Her people have done more, in this respect. 
for themselves, than has been done by any other portion of tae 
empire; and their merit was the greater, that they began in an 
age of darkness, and continued perseveringly through many ages 
of poverty, till at last they made their country an example to all 
the rest of Europe. It is surely worthy of an enlightened go- 
vernment to attempt to perpetuate this glory; and great will be 
the disgrace to the existing generation, if it shall allow this ho- 
nourable peculiarity to hecome a matter of history, and not of 
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practice. Take charge of it who may, the man who interferes 
successfully will do more for Scotland than could have been ac- 
complished by any other exertion of patriotism. 


Art. V. An Inquiry into the Present State of the Civil Law of 
England. By Joun Mixer, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. London, 
John Murray and Charles Hunter. 1825. 


HE impossibility of distributing perfect justice under any 
code of human laws, furnishes no excuse for refusing to in- 
quire into the defects of the system under which we live,—and 
still less for declining to correct them when discovered. Labours 
of this kind are always laudable; there are times when they 
become necessary. When dissatisfaction either with the doe- 
trines or administration of the law, prevails to any considerable 
extent among the people, it is the imperative duty of the Legis- 
lature to give such serious attention to their complaints as may 
either remove the evil, or at least convince the sufferers that its 
continuance can pelther be attributed to the inclination nor the 
indifference of their governors. The present is certainly such 
an occasion: Not that we believe that the great body of the peo- 
ple have laid aside their veneration for the grounds and prin- 
ciples of the Law of England, or are desirous of changing the 
great outlines of its practice: But that all classes, high as 
well as low, feel the necessity of some reform in its details, 
must be manifest to the most unwilling observer. In this na- 
tion too, such popular complaints have a peculiar claim to at- 
tention ; for we believe, there is searcely any country whose in- 
habitants are so well acquainted as the “English with their own 
laws. Even the common people acquire some partial notion 
of them, while they gratify their curiosity in attending on the 
yublic administration of justice, and still more while they assist 
in it as jurymen. But the consciousness long felt and cherished 
by every Englishman, whose fortune and education place him 
even in a middle rank of soc iety, that his opinion is of some 
weight i in either maintaining or improv ing a system which, with 
all its real or supposed defects, he is proud to consider the best in 
the world, naturally leads him to desire a more general view of its 
nature ; and the attainment of such knowledge has now, for a 
long time, been rendered easy and delightfi ul, by the Commenta- 
ries in which this interesting and important subject has been 
adorned with every appropriate grace by the pen of Blackstone. 
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Few books have ever deserved, and few have obtained, a higher 
degree of popularity than his elegant work: although some critics 
have severely censured its illustrious author for standing forth as 
the undistinguishing apologist of existing institutions. How far 
such censure is deserved, those who think this article worth read- 
ing, will probably have qualified themselves to judge ; at present 
we shall only observe, that there is nothing in Blackstone’s work 
from which it can be inferred that he considered improvement in 
the law as either undesirable, or unattainable. He felt, indeed, 
that the next blessing to that of possessing a law so perfect as to 
command unqualified approbation, is that of being well pleased 
with the law under which it is our lot to live; and, there- 
fore, he endeavoured to palliate those defects, of the existence of 
which he shows himself sufficiently sensible, lest the disgust oc- 
casioned by these partial blemishes, should induce his readers to 
withhold from the entire system that reverence to which, as a 
whole, he felt that it was entitled. Mr Miller has discussed the 
subject with a different view. His object is to show the neces- 
sity of amending the law ; and he has accordingly placed in the 
strongest light both the multitude and magnitude of its defects. 
He has, indeed, sometimes rather overcharged them. Thus, at 
page 433, speaking of the vexatious number of appeals to which 
the suitor in our courts may be subjected, he makes a cause tra- 
vel by the following road, which we really have not been able to 
find in the most accurate legal itineraries :— 

“ At common law, a cause may be brought by appeal from the 
Quarter Sessions to the Courts of King’s Bench or Common Pleas, 
each of which Courts may desire it to be again spoken to, after it has 
been once regularly debated. If brought to the Common Pleas, it may 
be carried, as has been already mentioned, to the King’s Bench, and if 
to the King’s Bench, from that to the Exchequer Chamber ; and either 
from the King’s Bench or Exchequer Chamber, to the House of Lords.” 

But though we think it necessary to caution our readers against 
adopting Mr Miller’s authority as decisive of what the law actu- 
ally is, we are far from insinuating that his inaccuracies are such 
as to render the book in which they occur undeserving of attention. 
Sound views of what the law ought to be, are perfectly compa- 
tible with erroneous notions of what it is in some scattered par- 
ticulars ; and though a lawyer may often perceive that the ex- 
amples alleged by our author, are not such as will justify his 
strictures, yet farther consideration will sometimes show that 
they might have been supported by instances to which no just 
exception could have been taken. 

Mr Miller’s book is divided into three chapters;—1. On the 
Constitution, Procedure, and Doctrines of the Supreme Courts 
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of Common Law and Equity in England. | 2. On some impor- 
tant Special Amendments, of which the Law of England seems 
susceptible. 3. On the Means by which the General Improve- 
ment, in the Administration of Justice, may most effectually be 
facilitated. 

The first chapter is prefaced by a brief notice of the difference 
of opinion which has existed as to the expediency of the separa- 
tion of courts of Law and Equity, which question the author is 
inclined, upon the whole, to decide in favour of the sepa®€tion. He 
then proceeds to consider the constitution of the Supreme Courts 
of common law. He disapproves, as many other writers have 
done, of the number of four Judges, as leading to an unsatisfac- 
tory result, in case of an equal division; and he thinks five, or 
three, particularly the latter, would be preferable. On the other 
hand, many eminent persons (Paley is among them) have declared 
themselves in favour of four. Non nostrum tantas componere li- 
tes. But we agree with our author that, if four is the proper num- 
ber, it is certainly not fit that it should, in the King’s Bench, 
be almost always reduced to three, by the banishment of one of 
the Judges to the bail court in the morning, and to chambers in 
the afternoon. The separation (by the stat. 1 and 2, Geo. IV. 
c. 16.) of the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench from his bre- 
thren, when he sits at nisi prius while they despatch without him 
the important business formerly transacted by the whole court 
in bank, is still more objectionable. On the same principle, we 
disapprove of the modern constitution of the Court of Exchequer. 
Thinking, as we do, that one Judge in equity is better than 
many, we see no objection to the Chief Baron administering the 
equitable jurisdiction alone; but the maimed condition of the 
court in his absence, would prevent its obtaining any degree of 
credit as a common law tribunal, even if its more ancient im- 
perfections were removed. As a means of increasing the effi- 
ciency of the Courts of Common Pleas and Exchequer, Mr Mil- 
ler proposes that the former should be thrown open to all the 
bar, and the latter be relieved from the dead weight of the clerks 
in court. We have never heard any reasonable objection to either 
of these propositions, or to that which follows them, namely, to 
abolish sinecure offices in all the courts, and to place on a new 
footing those of which the remuneration is disproportionate to 
the duties; a reformation which has already been well begun, 
and we trust will be effectually completed by the Legislature. 

Our author is little inclined to admire the system of the com- 
mon law in general ; but the technicality of its terms and forms 
of procedure, is an unfailing subject of reprobation with him. 

“ In most of these respects,” says he, “ equity being of much later 
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origin than common law, possesses over it a decided advantage. To 
whatever charges the equitable law of England may be liable, it cannot 
be denied that the terms and phrases which it has introduced, are in 
general much less removed from those of ordinary speech ; and its forms 
are also less strict and technical.”—>p. 101. 


We are not desirous of magnifying either branch of the law 
at the expense of the other; but yet we must say, in behalf of 
the phraseology of the common law, that we think it much less 
calculated to mislead the ignorant than the more every-day 
sounding terms made use of in equity. When a plain man 
meets with a law-term which he cannot even tell to what lan- 
guage he is to ascribe, he knows at once that he must seek an 
explanation of it, before he ventures to do any act where a mis- 
take may injure him; but he does not so readily suspect that 
there may be some recondite sense lurking under a colloquial 
word, which he thinks he understands as well as a lawyer. 
Replevin and trover are strange words, but when once explained 
they are unambiguous; but how could a man, accustomed to the 
common use of the words trust and fraud, suppose that a trus- 
tee (if he has any regard for his own security) must act as if 
those who made him such placed no trust at all, either in his 
honesty or discretion? or that any court could possibly declare 
a transaction void upon the ground of fraud, at the same time 
that the Judge professed his perfect conviction of the integrity 
of all the parties concerned in it? We do not then “ take it 
“ for granted, that everything which is uncouth or mysterious 
“in the termsor phraseology of the common law is a serious 
“ practical disadvantage ;” (p. 101.) on the contrary, we think 
it may be often convenient that the terms used in it should not 
be such as, being familiar in common speech, are liable to ac- 
quire, in consequence of their double use, a double acceptation, 
forensic and popular. 

The objection to the complicated variety of modes by which 
an action may be commenced in different courts, and even in 
the same court, s more forcible. This has arisen partly from 
the desire of theJudges in former times to facilitate the admi- 
nistration of justice, by removing the barriers which, at the 
original institution of the present courts at Westminster, were 
designed to confine particular descriptions of causes to particu- 
lar tribunals, and partly from their wish to relieve the suitors 
from the necessity of going through all the circuitous forms of 
the process anciently required to bring a defendant into court. 
Both these objects have been attained by the use of certain fic- 
tions, not necessary to be here explained, by means whereof 
most sorts of actions may now be brought in any of the three 
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superior courts of common law, and the appearance of the de- 
fendant compelled by a single writ; and, where these fictions 
conduce to the ends of justice, and cannot injure a defendant, 
the courts will not suffer their truth to be inquired into. But 
as there are some cases in which the steps of process, supposed 
by these fictions, cannot by law be really taken, and others 
again, in which the supposition of such steps having been taken 
when the fact was otherwise, would produce injustice to the de- 
fendant, the use of the fictions is not, in such instances, permitted, 
and the plaintiff is obliged to go through the whole of the forms 
originally required. The most objectionable of these forms is 
that which, were it not for the use of the fictions above alluded 
to, would require that most, and, in fact, does now require, that 
many of the actions brought in the King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas should be commenced by original writ out of Chancery. 
Our readers will be aware that the ancient constitution of the 
courts assigned suits in which the King, or his debtors or ac- 
countants were parties, to the Exchequer,—and suits between 
subject and subject, to the Common Pleas, with which, in cases 
of injury committed by force, the King’s Bench exercised a con- 
current jurisdiction, because such acts involved a breach of the 
public peace, which it was the proper office of the latter court 
to preserve. It was also,-indeed, a court of error; but in this 
view we are not called upon here to consider it. The Court of 
Exchequer, then, as a court whose office it was to protect the 
King’s interest, was always allowed to issue its process inde- 
pendently of any other authority. But as great part of the re- 
venue of the Crown in those days arose from the fees paid by 
the subject for the administration of justice, the Courts of King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas were not permitted, unless in a few 
excepted cases, to entertain jurisdiction in any suit, but by the 
authority of an original writ issuing out of Chancery, for which 
a fine was paid to the King; which appears to have been thought 
the easiest way of collecting the fee to be exacted on the 
commencement of an action. Mr Miller states, from the first 
Report of the Fee Commissioners, a case which shows that the 
expense of these dues, where they must be incurred, is some- 
times severely felt. 

«“ A case occurred some time ago, in which a bond having been 
given by a person who could only be effectually sued by an original 
writ, and as the amount of the bond was so large, that the fine payable 
on obtaining the writ, being at the rate of L.5 for every L.1000, would 
have amounted to between L.1000 and L.1500; that circumstance of 
itself prevented the enforcement of the demand, as the estate of the 
person who was entitled to sue was then insolvent.”—p. 103. 

Yet the number of cases in which original writs are necessary, 
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has now, by the practice of the courts above mentioned, become 
so small, that these fees have dwindled to an amount which can 
be no object to the revenue; and if they were abolished, as they 
should be, we are not aware of any reason why the process to 
bring a defendant into Court should not always issue directly 
out of the Court where he is required to appear. 

From the process Mr Miller goes on to the Pleadings, where- 
by the plaintiff and defendant state their cases to the Court. 
He holds the entire system of pleading in the highest despite 5 
and exposes at great length the abuses to which it is liable. 
That these are many is undeniable, and it is not difficult to point 
them out. The question is, whether they can be remedied 
without destroying the sy stem; and if not, whether the benefit 
derived from the system is so small, in comparison of the evil 
occasioned by the abuse of it, as to make its destruction advisa- 
ble. Mr Miller has not, in our opinion, satisfactorily answered 
this question, in either of its branches. He admits, what, indeed, 
cannot be questioned by any man who has turned his attention 
to the subject, the utility of pleading “in ascertaining the sub- 
“ject for decision,” that is, in settling, before the cause comes 
to be heard, what are the points upon which the dispute really 
turns. This is done by means of allegations propounded by the 
parties in writing. The party against whom an allegation is 
brought forward, either denies the whole or some material part 
of it; or admits it, but alleges other facts which he contends 
render it unavailing against him; or insists that he is not called 
upon to answer it, because, even upon supposition of its truth, 
itis insufficient in law to raise a demand against him. This 
last mode of meeting it is called a Demurrer; and if the oppo- 
site party joins in demurrer, that is, insists upon the sufficiency 
of his pleading, the cause is said to be at issue in law. If the 
whole allegation, or any material part of it, is directly denied, 
the parties are then said to be at issue in fact, and the cause is 
ready for trial; if it is admitted, and new matter alleged, the 
new ‘allegs ation may be met in the same variety of modes, and 
80 on, till the par ties come to issue; but this commonly takes 
place by the defendant denying the first allegation of the plain- 
tiff, and is se arcely ever deferred beyond three or four steps of 
pleading. Issues in law are decided by the court upon argument ; 
issues in fact are tried by a jury upon the evidence either of 
documents or witnesses—and indeed documents must generally 
be authenticated by witnesses, at least so far as to show that 
they are what they purport to be. The proof of facts by the tes- 
timony of witnesses is both expensive and uncertain ;—expen- 
sive—because witnesses must frequently be brought from a dis- 
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tance, at the cost primarily of the party who requires their at. 
tendance, though that expense may ultimately be shifted to the 
shoulders of the opposing party ; uncertain—because of the un. 
certainty of the memory, honesty, intelligence, or steadiness of 
the witnesses whom it may be necessary to call. Now, if it can 
be ascertained beforehand, whetier the defendant means to dis. 
pute the law or the facts of the plaintiff’s case, and if the latter, 
to what extent he means to deny them, then, if the defence rests 
upon matter of law, the whole of the inconvenience of preparing 
for and going to trial may be saved; and it may be very much 
diminished, where the defence rests upon matter of fact, by the 
precise knowledge of the state of facts intended to be insisted 
upon by the adverse party ; and this is what the law of England 
seeks to accomplish by pleading. It is obvious, however, that 
this object would be entirely defeated, unless the pleaders were 
bound to a considerable degree of precision in their allegations, 
If the parties might, at the trial, prove, by evidence, a case to- 
tally different from that stated on the record, that statement 
would become altogether useless, and the suitor must come into 
court prepared to repel by evidence every possible case which 
his antagonist, if plaintiff, might be able to produce against him, 
or, if defendant, might be able to set up in opposition to his de- 
mand. Yet this is the state of things which plans for a general 
amendment of the system of pleading, by rendering it less pre- 
cise and formal, tend to introduce. Such plans are always fa- 
vourites with the multitude ;—they hear a strong case made out 
against a defendant in a court of justice ; no answer is given to 
it, and their indignation is excited at finding, that, notwithstand- 
ing what they have thus heard proved, the plaintiff fails of gaining 
his cause, on account of some discrepancy between his proof and 
his previous statement of his story in writing. They never con- 
sider the unreasonableness of calling upon a defendant who has 
been warned to defend himself against one charge, to dispute 
another of quite a different nature; and while they lament over 
the loss of so much trouble and expense as this plaintiff has in- 
curred, they have no means of estimating the cost and inconve- 
nience which have been saved to hundreds of other suitors, 
by the operations of those rules which he suffers for having ne- 
glected. 

As the precision required in the statement of a case in plead- 
ing tends to cut down the expense which would otherwise be in- 
curred in proving unnecessary facts, so the rule which forbids 
the joinder of several causes of action of different natures in the 
same suit, prevents the confusion which would arise in the minds 
of the jury if their attention was distracted by having to weigh 
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and adjust, at the same time, a number of incongruous demands. 
But this rule of law, also, is a subject of severe animadversion 
to Mr Miller. He denies the propriety of all the classifications 
of actions now in use, and wishes to introduce what he calls two 
or three general forms of actions. We should have liked to see 
an example or two of such forms ; but as our author has not fa- 
voured us with any, we only know, that his object is “ to break 
« down the walls of partition which separate those” forms of ac- 
tion “ which now exist.” 

« If the plaintiff had more than one cause of action against a defend- 
ant at the same time, he would by that means be relieved from the dif- 
ficulty under which he is now placed of ae them, or electing 
between them; and a defendant would be able to set forth a good de- 
fence with greater facility."—pp. 128-9. 

We confess our inability to see the benefit of the proposed 
change, or what a plaintiff would gain by being able to Join a 
count in assumpsit upon a contract for the sale of a horse, with a 
count in ¢respass for an assault upon his own person. If we suppose 
this oddly-assorted pair to have travelled to the assizes without 
having their union prematurely broken by the intervention of any 
of the forms of pleading, now happily done away, it is impossi- 
ble, with any degree of seriousness, to conceive the discussion 
of two such heterogeneous causes before a jury, in one trial. Mr 
Miller, however, contemplates this extreme case ; for to him “ the 
“ distinction between actions ex contractu and ex delicto seems to 
“have no just foundation.” (p. 128.) But the unfitness of a 
jury to decide upon complicated rights is so apparent, that their 
functions are continually delegated to arbitrators, wherever the 
nature of the action, as in assumpsit, admits of the examination 
of various transactions in one suit. Yet the causes of action 
which the law allows to be so joined, are at least similar in their 
nature, and have commonly, in fact, such a connexion with each 
other, that justice could hardly be done if they were separately 
discussed,— which consideration seems to have led to the over- 
looking the inconvenience arising from the joinder even of simi- 
lar causes of action. But it is scarcely possible to conceive a case 
in which the merits of a demand, which a plaintiff is now com- 
pelled to enforce by an action ex delicto, can be complicated with 
those of a demand arising upon a contract; and it is, therefore, 
far better, that if a plaintiff happens to have two such discord- 
ant claims upon the same person, he should submit them to the 
consideration of a jury in distinct actions. 

But highly as we rate the utility of precision in pleading, we 
still bear in mind, that good pleading is only valuable as a means 
to secure an important end,—namely, that the opposite party 
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may receive proper information of the nature of the pleader’s 
case, both in law and fact. We think, therefore, that when once 
that end is answered—when once either party has admitted that 
his adversary’s allegations are intelligible, and such as, if true, 
entitle him to succeed in the cause—he who has made such an 
admission, ought not afterwards to be permitted to arrest the 
judgment by showing defects in the pleadings ; and to such an 
admission, we think, pleading over and going to trial, ought in 
practice, as it does in theory, to amount. Mr Miller observes 
justly, though with some inaccuracy of expression,— 
“ Whatever objections it may be thought proper to allow to the form 
of the action, or any particular part of the pleadings, ought to be pre- 
sented in an earlier stage of the cause, as they can scarcely ever have 
any object, after judgment” (it should have been, after verdict) “ has 
been pronounced, than to elude the ends of substantial justice.”—p. 156, 
It is notorious, that at present, if the defendant is doubtful 
whether a demurrer will hold, or is apprehensive that the defect 
in the declaration, if noticed, may be removed by amendment, 
he does not demur ; but first taking the chance of beating the 
plaintiff at the trial, he then, if defeated, comes to the court af- 
ter all that expense has been incurred, and moves to have the 
judgment arrested on the ground of the mispleading of which 
he has all along been aware ; which motion the court is bound 
to grant, if the defect is*in a matter of substance, and is not sup- 
plied by necessary inference from the finding of the jury. The 
reason alleged in support of this practice is, that every judge- 
ment of the court being to be preserved as a precedent of au- 
thority for future times, the record ought to contain matter suf- 
ficient to show that the judgment is according to law, which it 
is not, if the case of the successful party, as stated on the plead- 
ings, be not such as to warrant it. This reason appears to us 
unsatisfactory ; because, whatever may have been formerly the 
case, the courts do not now take notice ex officio of defects in 
pleading, and consequently a record upon which their opinion has 
never been required by the parties, carries with it no authority as 
aprecedent. Jf, therefore, an act were passed, to take away motions 
in arrest of judgment, and the record of a judgment posterior in 
date to the passing of the act were produced to us, the only in- 
ference we could gather from it as to the correctness of the 
pleadings, if it contained no demurrer, would be, that neither 
party had thought it worth his while to call for the opinion of 
the Court upon them at the proper period, and consequently, 
that no such opinion had been given. This is precisely what 
happens now with regard to defects of mere form; they, as well 
as matters of substance, are, and ought to be causes of demurrer 
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when pointed out in due time; but if then passed over, are no 
ground for arresting the judgment: yet nobody is induced by 
the judgment to suppose, that the Court has pronounced them 
to be no defects. If it should be thought hard to compel a party 
toabandon altogether any defence which he may be able to make 
against the facts of his adversary’s case, if he takes by de- 
murrer a fair though doubtful objection to its legal sufficiency, 
we should greatly prefer empowering the Court, upon a proper 
case, to allow a party to plead after judgment against him on 
demurrer, to the present practice of allowing him in effect to 
demur after a verdict against him; because the delay and ex- 
pense would be much less in the former case than in the latter, 
and as the whole proceeding would be under the control of the 
Court, it would be much less liable to abuse. What we have 
said of motions in arrest of judgment, applies equally to writs of 
error for defects in the pleadings, which ought never to be al- 
lowed, unless the plaintiff, in error, has actually by demurrer 
called for the opinion of the inferior court upon the points. 

We have now noticed our author’s principal objections to the 
constitution and procedure of courts of common law. Our limits 
will not permit us to consider his observations on the mode of 
Trial by Jury—his reflections upon the hasty and unimpressive 
manner of administering oaths in courts of justice, or hisdoubts of 
the wisdom of our system of imprisonment in execution for debt. 
We agree with him in the main on these topics; but though 
they are important, the questions agitated concerning them, in 
the work before us, do not so involve any great legal principle, 
as that the decision of them either way would make any impor- 
tant innovation in the law. 

The small number of suits commenced in the Exchequer, in 
comparison of those in Chancery, has induced our author to con- 
fine his observations on the constitution of courts of equity, al- 
most exclusively to the latter Court. He assigns the following 
reasons for preferring a single Judge in equity to several :— 

“There is a marked difference between the nature of the causes 
which are brought into courts of common law, and those which are 
brought into equity. At common law, there is frequently but one 
point to be decided, never many, and the judges are seldom required 
to do more than to declare what the law upon one or more of these 
points is. Where that is the case, both the questions which arise, and 
the discussions which take place upon them, are as unembarrassed as 
they can possibly be ; and it is exactly on such occasions that a plu- 
rality of judges is attended with the greatest good and least inconve- 
nience. But the causes which are most common in equity are not of 
this nature. In most of them, the parties and points in dispute are 
numerous, and the rights which have to be settled spring out of a mul- 
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titude of deeds and transactions which are — complicated and ge. 
nerally i inconsistent. Both in arranging the final decree, therefore, and 
in settling the intermediate orders and references which the substantial 
justice of the case requires, great latitude must necessarily be left to 
the Judge ; much interlocutory conversation takes place between him 
and the counsel ; and as two people seldom agree respecting the course 
of inquiry or discussion it would be most expedient in such case to 
pursue, the learning and discretion of one Judge is more likely, than the 
conflicting counsels of several, to conduct the business, at the least ex. 
pense of time and money, to that termination which is most reasonable 
and consistent in itself, and most satisfactory to all parties who are in- 
terested in the issue.”—pp. 46, 47. 

Besides which, not only has the Chancellor the power of call- 
ing for the assistance of other Judges, both of common law and 
equity, in his own court, when he thinks it expedient, but all 
the Judges of the Court of Chancery have the opportunity of 
sending cases to the courts of law, for their opinion upon such 
points of law as are frequently raised in equitable suits, and 
create considerable difficulty in the decision of them. It is 
much to be regretted, that such opinions are of less service to 
the law in general than they might be, in consequence of the 
disuse of the practice which once obtained, of the Judges deli- 
vering them openly, with their reasons, in their own courts. The 
advantage of such a practice, in making the decision of each case 
tend to the establishment or confirmation of some legal princi- 
ple, is evident ;—the only excuse for its discontinuance, is the 
overwhelming accumulation of the demands on the time of the 
court and Judges—an excuse which is, indeed, unanswerable ; 
but the use of which, unfortunately, lessens the weight of those 
opinions, as much as the manner in which they are given dimi- 
nishes their utility. 

The sittings of the Master of the Rolls, who, though a very high 
and responsible officer, is, in the eye of the law, only an assist- 
ant to the Lord Chancellor, have been so fixed as not to inter- 
fere with those of his principal. Therefore, as there are only 
about twenty juridical days in the year, namely, a few days im- 
mediately after the close of each term, upon which the Chan- 
cellor does not sit if not prevented by other duties—and his sit- 
tings are always in the morning—the Master of the Rolls, ex- 
cept upon those days, sits in the evening, or rather in the night, 
for his court opens at six, and scarcely ever closes till ten, and 
often later. He also sits in the morning for an hour before the 
Chancellor’s court opens; but this is only for the despatch of 
such business as is almost of course. There was perhaps for- 
merly some wisdom in this arrangement, when the quantity of 
business in the Court of C hancery was not more than the Chan- 
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cellor and the Master of the Rolls could manage within the hours 
allotted to them, nor were the counsel practising at the Chan- 
cery bar sufficiently numerous to supply two courts sitting at 
once; when, too, the habits. of the age so divided the day by 
the principal meal, that every man was refreshed, and ready for 
what was then called evening work, at the same time of the da 
when he is now faint and exhausted with the labour of the pro- 
tracted morning. But when the business of the Court of Chan- 
cery had increased so much, that even the industry and abilities 
of Lord Eldon and Sir W. Grant were unequal to its weight, 
and the necessity of appointing a third Judge brought with it the 
necessity of having (at least sometimes) two Judges sitting at 
the same hours, it would certainly have been wise to remodel at 
once the whole distribution of judicial labour, with reference to 
the exigencies and habits of modern times. 

“If the sittings of the Rolls Court were now to be appointed for 
the first time, there probably is not a single individual to be found who 
would recommend them to take place at the intervals of time and hour 
of the day at which they are now held. Why, then, should they not 
DOE? « «© ¢ 6 © « © ¢ * #1. @ 9.0.6 « ¢ 6 
No objection has ever been made to the adoption of this proposal, ex- 
cept that it would alter the situation and duties of a well-known offi- 
cer, and might prevent the practice of a portion of the bar from being 
quite so lucrative as it otherwise would. Neither of them is deserving 
of much consideration. It is undoubtedly true, that no officer, either 
judicial or political, ought to have his character or duties altered, un- 
less it can be clearly shown that the exigencies of the state require it. 
In this instance, the existing exigency will not be desired ; the project- 
ed change is liable to as little inconvenience and danger, as can ever 
attach to a measure of a similar nature ; and to insist that the Master 
of the Rolls should sit only two days, instead of three, and at six at 
night, instead of ten in the morning, for no other reason than because 
he has hitherto been accustomed to do so, would evince a disregard of 
public opinion and perverse hostility to rational improvement, which no 
person in the present day will be forward to exhibit. The effect which 
such a measure would have upon the bar is entitled to still less atten- 
tion. If the interests of the country and the bar can be consulted at 
the same time, they ought in every case to be so. But the instant they 
become incompatible, there can be no room for hesitation which of them 
ought to yield. It is the duty of the bar to accommodate itself to the 
cireumstances of the country,—not that of the country to accommodate 
itself to the bar ; and both the public and the bar will eventually sus- 
tain equal injury in every instance where this principle is either coun- 
teracted or forgotten.”—pp. 52, 53. 

In truth, the objection taken in favour of the interest of the 
bar is as weak as can well be imagined, though we have no 
doubt of its having been that which has chiefly prevented the 
change. If it were rendered ever so impracticable for the lead- 
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ers of the Chancery bar to be concerned at once in causes before 
the Master of the Rolls and the Vice-Chancellor, it is plain that 
they might still employ as much of their time in court as js 
spent there by their brethren of the common law; and the la. 
bours of the former branch of the profession are certainly not 
less adequately recompensed than those of the latter. 

Though the Master of the Rolls is, theoretically, only an as. 
sistant to the Chancellor, he is, in practice, to a considerable ex- 
tent, independent of him; but the Vice-Chancellor is, by the 
express terms of the act which created his office, (53 G. 3 ¢. 24,) 
subjected entirely to the direction of the Chancellor, both as to 
the matter of his jurisdiction, and the times of exercising it; 
a state of dependence in which we think, with Mr Miller, that the 
Vice-Chancellor is too high an officer to be placed. The changes 
which we conceive it would be proper to make in the duties of 
the Judges of the Court of Chancery, will, however, be more 
conveniently introduced hereafter. We decline following our 
author through his observations on the subordinate offices and 
the procedure of the Court of Chancery. These have been, since 
the publication of his book, very minutely considered by Con- 
missioners, whose report is now before Parliament and the pub- 
lic : no new discussion, which did not include their propositions, 
could deserve attention; and such an examination of these lat- 
ter as our limits would allow, would be unworthy of the impor- 
tance of the subject. 

That Mr Miller has justly represented the modern constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords, as the Supreme Court of appellate 
jurisdiction, to be in the highest degree defective, will, we sup- 
pose, be universally admitted. Formerly, when the number of 
appeals was small, it was not difficult for the Chancellor to be- 
stow such a portion of his own time, and to obtain such assist- 
ance from other Peers, as was requisite for the purpose of hear- 
ing them. But lately, when the accumulation of appeals had 
rendered this evidently impossible, the House, by a standing 
order, compelled the attendance of so many of its members, by 
daily rotation, as would make up the number sufticient, by its 
already existing rules, to transact business ; and the noble Lord, 
then Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and afterwards Mas 
ter of the Rolls, was appointed deputy-speaker, for the purpose 
of hearing appeals two days in the week, in addition to the three 
on which only the Chancellor’s other duties permitted him to 
attend. The theoretical absurdity of the first branch of this 
arrangement is too glaring to escape notice ; but the appoint 
ment of a deputy-speaker is, perhaps, still more open to objet 
tion. It lessens the importance of the Chancellor, by sending 
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him to preside in an inferior court, while another judge occu- 
pies that eminent place, which sound reason, as ail as long es- 
tablished ps had made the people of England consider 
the Head of the law alone competent to fill. It lessens the dig- 
nity of the House itself, by placing it under the presidency of a 
judge inferior in rank, and who must, therefore, be presumed 
inferior in talent, to one who is sitting elsewhere ; and it tends 
to introduce an invidious distinction between the importance of 
English appeals, which are heard by the speaker himself, and 
Scotch appeals, which are heard by the deputy,—a distribution 
of business which was nevertheless necessary, to avoid the ex- 
treme absurdity of the Master of the Rolls hearing appeals from 
the judgment of the Chancellor. It is true, that this arrange- 
ment was understood to be only temporary; but the recent ap- 
pointment of the learned Judges, the Master of the Rolls, and 
the Chief Baron, to supply the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of the late noble deputy, shows, that the period when the office 
can be dispensed with, is still at an indefinite, and, we fear, a 
considerable distance. 

We readily acknowledge, that it is much easier to point out 
defects, than to suggest amendments, in an established order 
of things; yet we venture with great diffidence to offer the 
following outline of a modification of our present judicial sys- 
tem, into which we have endeavoured to introduce the changes 
required by the necessities of modern times, with as little vio- 
lence as possible to the forms which have been rendered ve- 
nerable by the practice of our ancestors. We propose, then, 
that during the session of Parliament, the Chancellor should 
devote himself exclusively to the House of Lords, excepting 
such occasional adjournments as he may find necessary for the 
despatch of very urgent business in cases of Lunacy or Bank- 
ruptey; in both of which, all such matters as do not require 
immediate decision should be heard only when Parliament is 
not sitting: And for the purpose of securing to the Chancellor 
a competent number of assistants in the House, the Master of 
the Rolls, the Vice-Chancellor, and the common law Judges, 
should, ex officio, have place and voice in it when it sits as a court 
of justice, and then only; not, of course, hereby excluding such of 
them as may be Peers from their rights as such. We are not 
supposing that it would be practicable, or even desirable, that 
all, or even any considerable number of the judges, should attend 
at once. Upon very extraordinary occasions, their assistance 
might be expected, and required, as it is now, except that they 
would be summoned as members, instead of advisers only ; but 
ordinarily, we should propose that the Chancellor, and two other 
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members, whether Peers or Judges, should be sufficient to make 
a house for the despatch of judicial business ; and it should be 
understood, that the presence of two of the Judges would always 
be expected, the rest being left at liberty to give or withhold 
their attendance at their discretion. We have already hinted 
our opinion, that a fifth Judge might advantageously be added 
to each of the courts of common law; and we think that the 
duties imposed upon these additional Judges, particularly in the 
Courts of Common Pleas and Exchequer, would not occupy so 
much of their time, as to interfere with their sitting in the 
House of Lords. 

The business of the Welsh Circuits might perhaps also be 
conveniently assigned to these Judges, or they might be very 
usefully employ ed in assisting to despate ‘h the business, which 
now accumulates upon the English Cireuits to such an amount, 
that much of it is often of necessity left undone; and as it is 
not usual for the two Chief Justices to go the Spring Cireuits, 
they would then be at liberty to attend as judic ‘ial members of the 
House. The Master of the Rolls and the Vice-Chancellor could 
not, from the nature of their duties, attend either regularly or 
frequently ; but we think they should be members as well as the 
other Judges, because they are superior to most of them in rank 
and in the importance of their offices, and because, on some very 
important occasions, their assistance would be so much more 
valuable than that of the other Judges, that they might with 
propriety be called away from their own Courts to bestow it. 
This arrangement would in no way interfere with the judicial 
authority now possessed by each individual peer, except, indeed, 
so far as that authority w ‘ould be lessened by being communi- 
cated to a greater number of persons ; while the cireumstance 
that the Chancellor would be the permanent head of the court, 
of which the Judges would be only members occasionally at- 
tending, would still preserve him in the possession of that prepon- 
derant authority which he ought to have in the House, and at 
the same time, if the presence of other members is supposed ne- 
cessary as a check upon him, (which seems the only reason why 
he might not as well sit alone as with his present compulsory 
assistants, ) the Judges would fill that office with much more ef- 
fect, and their legal habits and learning would prevent the 
House from falling into that error which the Peers have some- 
times committed, of confounding their judicial with their legis- 
lative functions, and forgetting that when they sit as a court of 
justice, they are to administer the law as it is, not to make it what 
it ought to be. The alteration here pr oposed in the composition of 
the House of Lords as a court of appeal, is in fact little more than 
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arestoration of what was, in the opinion of Lord Hale, ( Jurisdic- 
tion of the House of Lords,) its original constitution. If, however, 
this change should be thought too great, we still think that at 
least the Chancellor should, while the House is sitting, give his 
whole attention, with the exceptions above mentioned, to the 
discharge of his duties as president of that court, and that no 
other person ought to take any share in those duties. It follows 
of course, that if the Chancellor’s time is oce upied as above pro- 

sed, he cannot perform any duty as an original Judge in the 
Court of Chancery during the Sessions of Parliament. Nor do 
we think it at all desirable that he should do so, either then or 
at any other time. It would be much better that there should 
be two Judges holding regular morning sittings in the Court of 
Chancery, than that, as is now the case, the Vice-Chancellor 
only should sit regularly i in the morning, and the Master of the 
Rolls a few evenings in the week, while the Chancellor avails 
himself of the intervals left open to him by his other duties, 
to hold morning sittings of occasional and irregular occur- 
rence, and uncertain length. We concur, then, in Mr Mil- 
ler’s opinion, that the Master of the Rolls ought to sit at the 
same times as the Vice-Chancellor, and that if he so sits,— 
“he ought to be released from his attendance upon appeals before the 
Privy Council. . . . The part which he ought to take in the pro- 
ceedings of the Privy Council as a court of justice, has never been 
sufficiently defined. His presence there at all is entirely optional, and 
he himself har dly knows how much attendance he ought voluntarily to 
give, nor how much his Majesty's Ministers have a “right to expect. 
The continuance of such an arrangement does not seem to be on any 
account desirable.”—p. 54. 

The Master of the Rolls and the Vice-Chancellor, then, having 
neither of them any official duty to perform which could inter- 
fere with the devotion of their time to their respective courts, 
and being completely independent of each other, the uninter- 
rupted attendance of a portion of the Bar might be secured to 
each of them, as the nature of their functions would exclude the 
objections which have been urged against a division of the Chan- 
cery Bar between the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, namely, 
that, as the Chancellor’s sittings are frequently interrupte “dd by 
his other duties, his Bar would have considerable portions of 
their time unemployed, to the great diminution of their emolu- 
ment, and that, as an appeal lies from the Vice-Chancellor to 
the Chancellor, it is advantageous both for the suitors and the 
Judges, that counsel who have been engaged on the original 
hearing in one court, should also attend in ‘the other upon the 
appeal. But, as between the Master of the Rolls and Vice- 
Chancellor, such a separation might be effectually enforced, as 
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far as it would be desirable, by a peremptory rule that no cause 
or motion should be allowed to stand over on account of the ab- 
sence of counsel, unless upon an application addressed to the 
court, under the hand of such counsel, assigning some good 
cause of absence, which his attendance in the other equal branch 
of the Court of Chancery should not be admitted to be. Every 
suit should, at its first institution, be assigned either to the 
Master of the Rolls or the Vice-Chancellor, and every proceed- 
ing in it should take place before the same Judge. Lunacy 
should remain under the exclusive jurisdiction of the person 
holding the Great Seal; and whatever alterations may be made 
in the inferior jurisdiction in Bankruptcy, the supreme control 
of that branch of justice should be exercised by the Chancellor 
alone. He also should discharge the duties now performed by 
the Master of the Rolls in the Privy Council, that all the tribu- 
nals of the last resort might partake of the influence of the first 
legal mind in the kingdom. 

Thus far we have rather increased than lessened the weight 
of his present labours; but our next proposition will tend con- 
siderably to lighten them. We are clearly of opinion that se- 
veral stages of appeal are in the highest degree burdensome 
and vexatious, and where the Judge who presides in the low- 
est court in the series is of such high rank and estimation 
as the Master of the Rolls or the Vice-Chancellor, must be 
unnecessary. It is certainly proper that the sentence even of 
these dignified courts should be subject to one revision; but 
we would allow of only one, and that should be by the House 
of Lords. This regulation is not intended to exclude a rehear- 
ing before the Judge who originally decided the cause, a pro- 
ceeding which may be often useful for the purpose of rectify- 
ing mistakes, or supplying deficiencies in the first judgment. 
But when that Judge has finally made up his mind upon the 
subject, nothing short of the highest authority should be suffer- 
ed to reverse his decree. It is of the greatest consequence that 
the suitors should be able to obtain in a reasonable time, and at 
a moderate expense, the decision of a competent Judge upon 
their rights; but this once done, expedit reipublice ut sit finis li- 
tium, and no encouragement should be given to carry doubtful 
or petty claims before a higher tribunal. As the House of Lords 
sits during a part only of the juridical year, and the duties 
which we have above ventured to assign to the Chancellor would 
probably not occupy the whole of the time of his court during 
the prorogation of Parliament, we should farther suggest that 
the House of Lords might, upon the application, or at least with 
the consent, of both parties, refer any appeal to the Chancellor, 
whose decision upon any appeal so referred, should be final. 
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This plan might perhaps meet the views of those eminent per- 
sons who, in consideration of the heavy expense incurred by an 
appeal to the House of Lords, have proposed to allow appeals from 
the Master of the Rolls and Vice-Chancellor to the Chancellor, at 
theoption of theappellant; butinsuch cases to make his Lordship’s 
decision final, if it affirmed that of the court below, and to permit 
an appeal from him to the House of Lords, only where he re- 
versed the original decree, or pronounced the case a proper one 
to be carried to the court of the last resort ;—a measure which 
we should consider a very great improvement upon the present 
practice, though we still think it less calculated to give satisfac- 
tion to the suitors, as well as less effective than that above sug- 
gested, because, under the latter, one stage of appeal must in all 
events decide the cause. The amount of appeals to the House 
of Lords, under the system here proposed, would, we think, so 
far fall short of the aggregate amount of appeals to the House 
of Lords and appeals to the Chancellor, according to the pre- 
sent practice, that the labours of the latter would be consider- 
ably diminished by the entire result of the new arrangement. 
We disapprove of the numerous gradations of courts of error at 
law, as much as of the multiplied steps of appeal in equity, and 
on the same grounds. There is no reason, except usage, why the 
Court of Common Pleas should be placed under the perpetual 
tuition of the King’s Bench. This course of appeal was wise in 
its first institution, when, with very few exceptions, all suits be- 
tween subject and subject originated in the former court, and 
the specific duty of the King’s Bench, in civil cases, was to cor- 
rect the errors of other courts of record. Then the writ of er- 
ror to the King’s Bench gave the suitors an opportunity of ha- 
ving the judgment once reviewed; and with the result of that 
review it was probably expected that they would be satisfied, 
unless in cases of the highest difficulty and importance. So, 
when, in later times, the Court of King’s Bench had acquired 
the jurisdiction which it now exercises concurrently with the 
Common Pleas in all personal actions, and the unconstitutional 
infrequency of Parliaments had left the suitors almost wholly 
destitute of opportunity to appeal from its judgment, the legis- 
lature, by the 27 Eliz. c. 8, provided a court of error in the 
Exchequer Chamber, for which the statute itself assigns the in- 
frequency of Parliaments, and consequent delay of justice, as 
the reason. We conceive, therefore, that now, when Parlia- 
ment is certain to sit every year, and the hearing of appeals is 
become a regular and important part of the business of the 
House of Lords, there is no good cause why the suitor should 


be liable to be dragged through two stages of appeal, and that 
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the system so happily begun in a late session of Parliament, 
(1825,) of preventing writs of error for the purpose of delay, 
would receive a great improvement, if the writ of error were 
made to lie from all the superior courts of common law imme- 
diately to the House of Lords. 

Mr Miller’s remarks on the doctrines of common law and 
equity are in general valuable, though his conclusions are, in 
our judgment, sometimes erroneous. We must content our- 
selves with noticing one instance on which we dissent from, and 
one on which we agree with him. He thinks that 


“ That part of the common law of England which pronounces agree- 
ments without consideration, otherwise termed voluntary agreements, 
to be invalid, might be submitted to re-examination.”—p. 251. “ That 
it may be fairly questioned whether the distinction which now subsists 
in courts of common law between deeds and agreements, ought not to 
receive some modification.” —p. 254. 

And he goes on to suggest that the sealing and delivery of 
deeds might be dispensed with, and signing in the presence of 
witnesses substituted for them. There is here some little inae- 
curacy of expression, as though the author had forgotten for a 
moment that an agreement may be under seal, and consequent- 
ly may be a deed. We shall understand him, however, as he 
probably means to be understood, to say, first, that the law ought 
to enforce a voluntary agreement, though not proved by an in- 
strument executed in legal form; and, secondly, that the form 
appointed by the law for the execution of those solemn instru- 
ments which are to express the final settlement of transactions, 
and which, supposing fraud out of the case, are to be unimpeach- 
able as between the parties, ought to be altered. Admitting the 
obligation in foro conscientia of gratuitous promises, we think it 
would be highly dangerous for any human legislature to enforce 
the performance of such promises, unless they are proved by 
such evidence as may clearly show, not only that they were ac- 
tually made,—made deliberately, and with a firm intention on the 
part of the promiser, according to the understanding of the other 
party at the time, of binding himself thereby,—but also whether 
they were made under any, and what conditions, qualifications, 
or restrictions. Now, a very desirable quality of such evidence 
is, that it should be in writing. We all know how liable mere 
verbal agreements are to be misrepresented by the mistake or 
villainy of the witnesses called in to establish them ; so much 80, 
indeed, that the legislature has declared, that in certain speci- 
fied cases, which have been supposed peculiarly open to frauds 
of this description, no agreement, even though upon the most 
valuable consideration, shall be valid, unless reduced to writing; 
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and the principle of this law has been generally approved, though 
objections have been made to some of its details. Yet where an 
agreement is stated to have been made upon a matter of bar- 
gain, we have much better means of judging both of its reality 
and honesty, than where it depends upon mere gratuitous pro- 
mise. In the former case, we are not obliged to rely wholly on 
the testimony of witnesses; the value of the objects alleged to 
have been contracted for on either side, is capable of being as- 
certained, and the probability of the supposed contract having 
been made, may be estimated accordingly. But when we come 
to deal with gratuitous promises, we are entirely deprived of this 
guide; and if the situation of the parties be not such as to render 
it glaringly unlikely that any promise at all should have passed be- 
tween them, we are left quite at the mercy of witnesses, both as 
to the reality and the terms of the gift which they come forward 
to prove. Thus far we believe Mr Miller would agree with us, as 
his reasoning on voluntary agreements is confined to such as are 
written. Assuming, then, that the law ought not to enforce a 
gratuitous promise unless it be in writing, the only question that 
remains is, how this writing ought to be authenticated? The 
answer of the law of England is, by the party who is to be char- 
ged thereby, sealing and delivering it as his deed; though, as a 
farther security against fraud, his signature also is in many, and 
we think should be in all cases required, as it is in practice uni- 
versally added to the seal. Now, our author proposes to abo- 
lish altogether the necessity of sealing, and to make signing 
in the presence of witnesses equivalent. We cannot see any 
good reason for this change. The act which is to authenticate 
an instrument must, in the first instance, be a matter of positive 
institution ; but be it what it may, it acquires in process of time 
a degree of importance in the public mind, which makes every 
man feel that he must not do it negligently, and without due 
consideration of the contents of the writing to which it relates. 
Sealing has acquired this degree of importance in English eyes; 
we believe there is scarcely a peasant to be found who does not 
know that it is an act requiring considerable caution, and this 
generally received opinion of the serious consequence of this form 
is a sufficient reason against altering it. But supposing it to be 
altered, and signing in the presence of witnesses substituted ; we 
have now a new mode of executing deeds, but the question will 
recur, What is to be the effect of a writing signed by the party 
without that formality 2? We have now got back again to a vo- 
luntary agreement without consideration, evidenced, indeed, by 
writing, but that writing not formally executed ; and we have no 
difficulty in saying that such an agreement ought not to be en- 
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forced. The formality either of executing a deed according to 
the present practice, or signing a writing before witnesses, ac- 
cording to Mr Miller’s proposal, is a matter that may be got 
through at any time, with quite as much despatch as can be se- 
riously thought necessary to the making a voluntary gift of a 
man’s property; and that being so, there is no conceivable rea- 
son why whoever makes a voluntary promise, should not do so 
in the manner which the law declares shall alone make it valid, 
except that he has not quite made up his mind upon the mat- 
ter, and intends to keep the subject still in his own power; his 
refusal or delay to execute the formal act is, in fact, a sufficient 
notification of that intention, and ought to put the other party 
on his guard against acting on the faith of such an incomplete 
undertaking. 

Mr Miller has, with much justice, reprobated the manner in 
which courts of equity have “ overstepped their proper limits by 
“ depriving parties of legal rights, or relieving them against the 
* effect of legal obligations.” (p. 284.) He supports his own opi- 
nion by the authority of Lord Hardwicke, Lord Rosslyn, Lord 
Alvanley, and Sir W. Grant, all of whom have deplored the in- 
troduction of such a principle of interference, while they felt 
themselves bound by prior decisions, to act in conformity to it. 
The instances noticed by our author are the extension of times, 
fixed by agreements for the performance of contracts or pay- 
ment of money, the restraining the common law rights of ten- 
ants for life without impeachment of waste,—the aiding the de- 
fective execution of powers in some cases, and controlling their 
execution in others,—and the interfering with the legal rights of 
executors to the undisposed residue of their testator’s estates, 
and of husbands to the personal property of their wives. In all 
these cases, the well meant efforts of courts of equity to do good 
have been productive of evil. In the cases of extension of time, 
it happens almost constantly, that the party who has the law on 
his side, suffers an inconvenience quite equal to the benefit given 
to his adversary. 

« Compassion and their own interest, almost always prompt suitors 
to exercise sufficient forbearance and indulgence to one another, and the 
less courts of equity interfere in private arrangements of this nature, 
the public interest will be the more effectually consulted. They sel- 
dom have it in their power to do more than shift the grievance, and 
ey end in leaving it upon the shoulders of the wrong party.” 
—p. 285. 

In the other classes of cases, the doctrines maintained by courts 
of equity have introduced a degree of uncertainty as to the rights 
of parties, which is painful even to the Judges who have to de- 
cide upon them. If the law was wrong upon these points, Parlia- 
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ment should have altered it; if any individual was dissatisfied 
with it as applicable to a particular case, he might, by express 
provision, have prevented its operation ; but the interference of 
courts of equity with a legal right, acquired without fraud 
on the one hand, or the intervention of accident or mistake 
on the other, was a direct violation of the limits of their own 

wer, and an assumption of that which belonged to the Legis- 
ature. For the office of those courts is not to make law, or to 
relieve individuals from hardships inherent in the law itself, but 
merely to compel men to act up to the spirit of the law, and to 
prevent them from converting it into a cloak or an engine of in- 
justice, where the particular circumstances of their cases give 
them an opportunity of violating its intent, without transgressing 
the letter. We do not, however, mean to charge courts of equity 
with this assumption as voluntary. They were, nodoubt, betrayed 
into it by littleand little; and the changes which their decrees tend- 
ed to introduce in the law, were at first scarcely perceptible. So 
much the worse, however, wasit for the law. Ifthe equity Judges 
had felt that they were legislating, they would have stopped short 
at once; or, if they had still dared to go on, they would have 
legislated better, and not have destroyed the old law, which had 
at least the merit of being clear, well defined, and easy to be 
understood, for the purpose of substituting in its place a system 
so irregular and anomalous as the present. The evasion of sta- 
tutes passed for the quieting of titles and prevention of suits, is 
un error of the same description, and one into which courts of 
law, as well as of equity, have fallen. The statute of limitations 
is a striking instance. The courts have so pared down the effect 
of its provisions for barring actions on stale demands, first by 
holding that the statute does not extinguish, but only suspends 
the demand, which is capable of being revived by a subsequent 
acknowledgment, and then by discovering such an acknowledge- 
ment in language, which, to any common apprehension, would 
convey quite an opposite meaning, that no man can now rely 
upon the statute for that protection which it was designed to 
afford. 

In his Second chapter, Mr Miller proposes the amendment of 
the law by consolidating, declaratory, and remedial acts of Par- 
liament ; acts of the two first descriptions being required to re- 
move the uncertainty in which the law upon various subjects is 
now involved, owing to the multifarious and contradictory na- 
ture of the various authorities from which it is to be collected ; of 
the third, to remedy acknowledged imperfections in the present 
system. To these, he adds, acts for the simplification of the law 
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of real property. Of the necessity of consolidating and declaratory 
acts, the Legislature is now pretty well convinced, and the la- 
bour which some of its leading members have bestowed, and are 
bestowing upon the subject, entitles them to the highest praise, 
There are a sufficient number of points in which all would agree 
that our present law is defective, to furnish them with some enm- 
ployment also in the preparation of remedial laws ; and we think, 
several of our author’s suggestions on this head deserving of con- 
sideration. For instance, that when the merits of the case re- 
quire that one of the parties to a suit should pay the full costs of 
the other, the sum to be paid should cover every charge which the 
party receiving it has reasonably incurred, which is notoriously 
far from being the case at pr esent ; that the King, or in other 
words, the public, should pay the costs of revenue pr oceedings, 
where the defendant succeeds (and, we suppose, receive them 
where the crown succeeds); and that the courts of either men- 
ber of the United Kingdom should be enabled, in civil cases, as 
they are now in criminal, to require the testimony of witnesses 
resident within the boundary of any other member. Mr Miller 
thinks this last principle might be extended by mutual consent, 
and under proper regulations, to the courts even of foreign states 
with which we are in amity: But we cannot go quite so far as 
this, even in pursuit of justice: we tremble at the thought of a 
Russian Subpeena. 

Our author recommends that the law of real property should 
be simplified by the enfranchisement of copyholds—the aboli- 
tion of seisin, and substitution of registration—legislative en- 
actments respecting the transmission of real property by opera- 
tion of law, or the will of the party—amendment of the means 
by which real property may be charged, for the purpose of rai- 
sing money, or making provisions for wives and children, &e.,, 
and (what would be the natural result of the other improve- 
ments) greater br evity and perspic uity in conv eyances. On 
the first head, we shall content ourselves with expressing our 
concurrence in the opinions contained in the following ex- 
tracts :— 

“ It is not necessary to enter into any detail of the peculiarities by 
which that species of property (copyhold) is distinguished, the fines 
and forfeitures to which it is subject, nor the inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities to which the continuance of it has given occasion. .... ++ 
As far as the pee uniary interest of landholders i is concerned, the en- 
franchisement of copyholds would be a decidedly beneficial measure. 

; To lords, it would in every instance bring an accession of 
fortune, and to copyholders great and grateful relief. The y would be 
for ever freed from the endless interference, attendances, and exactions 
to which they are now obliged to submit, and which, under the mild- 
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est form and management, continue so galling and inconvenient, that 
there are few copyholders who would not gladly commute them for an 
equivalent far beyond their real value. Since the enactment of 12 
Charles II. c, 2, which put an end to feudal holdings and their appen- 
dages, it might have been expected that copyholders would long ago 
have been suffered to participate in the blessings which it brought, as 
they stand in precisely the same relation to the lord of the manor that 
the lord of the manor, before the passing of that act, did to the king ; 
and when the lord’s own feudal bondage was remitted, one does not 
see upon what principle of justice and reason he should refuse, upon 
tender of a fair equivalent, to remit that which his own vassals owed 
tohim. Sucha measure would be as advantageous to the country at 
large, as to the private parties more immediately interested. It would 
admit copyholders to the elective franchise ; their exclusion from which 
is the greatest grievance of which they now complain—it would pre- 
clude all future disputes about timber, mines, game, and heriots, which 
do more to destroy peace and good neighbourhood than all other causes 
of difference put together ; and would promote the accumulation and 
investment of capital, by giving every man the absolute and unlimited 
enjoyment of property which he already felt to be substantially his own. 
The 55 Geo. ITI. ¢. 192, which enabled a copyholder to dispose of 
copyhold property, though not surrendered to the use of his will, stop- 
ped much of that litigation which copyholds had previously occasioned, 
and it is to be hoped that many years will not elapse before their com- 
plete enfranchisement will close the door upon all the rest.’—pp. 377 
382, 383, 


The value of the remaining propositions will perhaps be best 
estimated, by examining them with reference to the following 
considerations. The intric acy of our modern system of real pro- 
perty does not proceed from any obscurity in the ancient doc- 
trines of the law, for they are generally plain and intelligible 
enough; but from their unsuitableness to the exigencies ef an 
advanced state of society. The invention of conveyancers has 
been constantly exercise .d for several centuries, in devi ising means 
to evade these unace -ommodating restré ints, as fast as their inju- 
rious effect upon the transmission or enjoyment of property be- 
came apparent. Their labours have certainly not been in vain. 
With the connivance of the courts of law, and the assistance of 
those of equity, they have effected a re: al, though an unrecogni- 
sed change in the law in many most impor’ tant particulars. 

Thus, ‘the old law was, that no freehold interest in land could 
be conveyed by the owner to any person, (except a tenant in ac- 
tual possession of the land,) without actual delivery of posses- 
sion, technically called livery of seisin. This law, which was 
intended as a security against fraud, by giving notoriety to all 
transfers of property in land, remains ‘unrepealed at this day ; 
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but a statute,* passed with quite another view, gave the con. 
veyancers a loophole whereby to evade it ; and it is now scarce. 
ly ever complied with in practice. Again, the law says that a 
widow shall have for her life the third part of all the lands in 
which her husband had, at any time during the coverture, an es- 
tate of inheritance; but the conveyancers and the Court of Chan- 
cery have invented a process by which, while the husband ac- 
quires the most absolute dominion over an estate, the wife may 
be effectually barred of her dower. Once more, the law Says, a 
married woman shall neither dispose of the profits, nor (except 
by a public and solemn proceeding in a court of justice) of the 
capital of her landed estate, but that the former shall belong to 
her husband, and the latter, after her death, or in cases where 
the surviving husband becomes tenant by the courtesy, after his 
death, to her heirs. But the conveyancers can, by a settlement 
before her marriage, reserve to her a power whicheven the courts 
of law will recognise, to dispose of the capital of her estate bya 
common deed, or even less formal instrument; and, by the help 
of their still more indulgent ally, the Court of Chancery, they 
can even give her the annual profits, independent of her hus- 
band’s control. 

We by no means intend to say, that the allowance of such dis- 
positions as are effected by these devices, and others from the same 
manufactory, may not, under the circumstances of these times, be 
more beneficial than a rigid adherence to ancient rules: But wedo 
say, that if the Legislature recognises the propriety of such a 
change, it ought, by one operation, to spare the legal machinists 
the necessity of performing their daily work by means of combina- 
tions of pullies and levers always expensive, for ever liable to get 
out of order, and so difficult to be managed, that even in the hands 
of the most accomplished artists, they often produce effects “7 
different from what were intended. The principle upon which 
the Legislature ought to act in such cases is, that whenever a 
rule of law is found to be evaded in practice, the rule should be 
attentively considered both with reference to its original design, 
and its applicability to the circumstances of present times, and 
should, according to the result of such investigation, be either 
so remodelled as to prevent evasion in future, or directly repeal- 
ed. It is quite obvious, that whenever an evasion of the law is 
become habitual, and its effect unimpeachable, still more if the 
practice of it is recognised by the Legislature, it amounts sub- 
stantially to a repeal of the law, no effect of which remains ex- 


* The statute 27 H. VIII. c. 10, for transferring uses into possession. 
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cept the inconvenient necessity of doing an allowed act by a cir- 
cuitous, instead of a direct mode. If this only increased the 
length of conveyances, the evil would not be a slight one; but 
it does not stop there. All these evasions are, and must be, 

ractised under the colour, and by the use of forms originally 
applicable to quite different purposes; and hence arises the 
necessity of framing every deed with reference to two objects 
instead of one ;—first, to make the formal machinery of eva- 
sion so complete, as to take the subject matter out of the rule 
of law, and then to express the real intention of the instru- 
ment. The consequence of this is, that the design of the 
parties has a double chance of failure; for it may not only be 
itself insufficiently expressed, but, even though it should be 
ever so clear, and ever so conformable to the spirit of the mo- 
dern rules of law, yet it may be impossible to carry it into 
effect, because the part of the deed that was intended to evade 
an obsolete regulation, happens to be inartificially framed. 
These evils might be obviated by a law to remove all such re- 
straints upon the disposition of property as are found to be be- 
neficially evaded in modern practice. The whole system of con- 
veyances operating under the statute of uses, and all the array 
of trustees in whom no trust is really reposed, but who are mere 
men of straw, dressed out to fill up the gaps through which the 
common lawyers would otherwise force their way into the for- 
tress of a settlement, would thus be done away; an immense 
step towards the simplification of the law. But as the present 
forms of conveyancing would be inapplicable to such a state of 
things, and it is to be feared that the abundant caution of the 
practitioners might lead to some degree of verboseness in those 
which must be invented, it would be a still farther improvement 
if the Legislature were to set forth forms of all such assurances 
as are in most common request, and thereby exhibit a pattern 
which might be imitated in the construction of such as are of 
more unusual occurrence. Such a collection of authoritative pre- 
cedents would be of inestimable value for the attainment of bre- 
vity, because it would leave no room for that doubt as to the ef- 
fect of a particular word or phrase, which the most judicious 
conveyancer may often feel, and which, knowing well that a 
mistake once made cannot afterwards be rectified, he, of course, 
obviates, not by leaving out the word or phrase which he him- 
self thinks best calculated to convey his meaning, but by add- 
ing another which may happen to be more intelligible to minds 
differently constituted. 

Many other amendments might, doubtless, be made in our law 
of real property ;—thus, for the sake of facilitating the know- 
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ledge of the law by rendering it uniform, all local customs ya- 
rying from the general law of Descent, which is in the main sen- 
sible, and what is, at least, equally important, very intelligible, 
ought to be abolished, and that law itself should, in some few 
particulars, be revised ; for the security of titles ond convenience 
of purchasers, a general Registration of deeds and wills ought to 
be established and strictly enforced; and for the sake of justice 
to creditors, land ought to be charged, by the operation of law, 
with the Simple Contract-debts of a deceased owner, who could 
have so charged it by his own act. But our limits preclude us 
from farther expatiating on so wide a field. 

For the same reason we shall glance but slightly on the to- 
pies discussed in our author’s last chapter; and we the less re- 
gret the necessity of so doing, because on many of them there 
exists scarcely any difference of opinion,—as, for instance, on 
the propriety ‘of having the proceedings 1 in courts of justice car 
ried on in public, the buildings wherein they are held, conveni- 
ent both for those who are concerned in, and those who are mere 
spectators of their transactions, and the system of judicature 
simple and uniform,—while others are of such a nature as to 
involve questions which, though of considerable interest, scarce- 
ly admit of any general solution, but must be decided as well as 
circumstances will admit upon each particular emergency—such 
are the qualifications of Judges, and the mode of selecting them. 
The subject, however, of the following observations, demands a 
distinct notice : 

“ There is one other point which so greatly affects the system of ju- 
dicature, that it ought not to pass wholly unnoticed. It is, whether all 
the tribunals which it recognises should be permanent, or whether some, 
and which of them, and to what degree, ought not to be rendered am- 
bulatory. There are decided advantages and disadvantages to be met 
with either way. There is no state in Europe where the judges of the 
supreme courts of law make annual circuits round the whole country, 
except in the British empire; nor is there any other method by which 
the whole body of the subjects are enabled to avail themselves of so 
much ability on the Bench and at the Bar, with so much convenience, 
and at so little comparative expense. On the other hand, if courts 
were to continue ambulatory too long, the life led would become so dis- 
agreeable, that men of the highest reputation would cease to preside i in 
them, or to practise before them ; and even though they did, their atten- 
tion would become so dissipated by change of place, that the faculties 
of the mind could not be brought to bear upon any subject with their 
usual energy. Besides all this, if there is a press of business, and the 
time of the court at any one place is limited, the Bench and the Bar are 
apt to become impatient, and to despatch business with much greater 
rapidity than the difficulty of causes will warrant, and by contrivances 
to which they ought never to be permitted to resort. This is said very 
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often now to happen; and it is a sort of mal-administration of justice 
which cannot be guarded against with too much vigilance. From 
this last defect, permanent provincial courts are more likely to be free. 
But besides the disadvantage of forming an additional step in the as- 
cending scale of appellate jurisdictions, there is a strong disposition 
everywhere prevailing, to be dissatisfied with what is nominally of a se- 
condary order, and the indolence or contraction of mind which a pro- 
vincial residence frequently induces, is apt to make the value of the 
judgments of these courts secondary, in reality as well as in appearance. 
Tt may, therefore, be desirable to postpone the establishment of these 
courts as long as it can, and to provide a sufficient supply of judges 
belonging to the supreme courts, deliberately to dispose of all the 
causes Which are set down before them, within a period not exceeding 
the six weeks during which the longest circuit is supposed to last.” 
—pp. 435, 436. 

In fact, the result of the press of business upon the circuits at 
present is, that many of the causes brought to the assizes for 
trial are not tried at all. The time allowed is barely sufficient 
to get through the business, even if all the causes run off light- 
ly; but if it happens, as is generally the case, that some of them 
hang rather longer on the hands of the court than was expected, 
the parties in those which are late on the list must make up their 
minds, either to refer their causes to arbitration, or to let them 
stand over to the next assizes. The first of these courses 
is, indeed, very often adopted, for reasons quite unconnect- 
ed with the pressure of business of which we are now speaking. 
Many causes—those, for instance, which involve the examina- 
tion of intricate accounts—are in their nature so unfit to be de- 
cided by a jury, that the influence of a judge’s recommendation 
is most beneficially exercised in inducing the parties to consent 
to a reference, which obstinacy, ignorance, or irritation, on one 
or both sides, could alone have prevented them from agreeing to 
of their own accord. Where, however, the cause is of a kind pro- 
per for trial by jury, a reference is by no means a satisfactory 
mode of terminating it. The parties lose the assistance of their 
leading counsel, who do not attend upon references, and are 
obliged to take the much less weighty opinion of the arbitrator, 
probably one of the juniors of the Bar, upon any point of law, 
instead of that of the judge, with the additional disadvantage, in 
general, of not being able to set right any mistake of his by an 
application for a new trial to the court out of which the record 
issued. Deferring the cause to the next assizes is in the high- 
est degree inconvenient to the suitor ;—all the expense of bring- 
ing witnesses, perhaps froma considerable distance, to the coun- 
ty town, must be incurred over again, and the trouble and in- 
convenience of preparing for trial again encountered, 
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These evils will appear still more serious, if we consider that, 
as the special jury causes are generally placed late, sometimes 
last in the list, (an arrangement which becomes necessary, be. 
cause the special jurors are often engaged during the early part 
of the assizes as grand jurors in the Crown Court,) the causes 
which are thus put off from one assize to another, are generally 
the most important as well as the most troublesome and expen. 
sive in preparation. Nothing can be more disappointing to the 
suitor than to be thus refused a hearing, and sent home to suffer, 
for six months longer, the anxiety of suspense, from which he 
had expected to be delivered at once; and, though necessity may 
justify the refusal in each particular instance, no justification 
can be found for permitting the habitual recurrence of the ne. 
cessity. An increase in the number of the Judges is the only re- 
medy that appears likely to be effectual; but we feel that, if it 
should be adopted, there would be considerable doubt as to the 
proper mode of applying it. It would probably be impracticable 
to add another Judge to each or any of the existing circuits, so 
as to have two Nisi Prius courts sitting at once, because of the 
difficulty of effecting a division of the causes between them. 
Upon every circuit there are commonly one or two favourite 
leaders, without whom it is thought impossible for any business 
to be properly conducted, till death, infirmity, or promotion 
removes them, when others are soon found to supply their places. 
But, in the mean time, they are engaged in every suit; so that it 
would be difficult to find in the whole list even one or two pairs 
of causes that could be satisfactorily tried at the same time; 
and to reduce the whole business of an assize to such an arrange- 
ment would be quite impracticable, unless the leaders were to 
run from court to court, leaving their unfinished causes, as soon 
as they had performed their own more especial duties in them, 
to the care of their juniors, a practice so detrimental to the in- 
terest of their clients, that no scheme could be tolerable which 
tended to introduce it. Nor would anything be gained in this 
ease, by obliging each counsel to confine himself to one of the 
two courts. For either all the favourite leaders would go to one 
court, and then the other would be reduced to a state of inefli- 
ciency ; or, if the counsel were more equally distributed, parties 
would frequently find themselves deprived at short notice, either 
by accident or the mancuvres of a crafty opponent, of the 
power of trying their causes in that court which was attended 
by the counsel who had advised them in the previous stages of 
their business, and was well acquainted with their case,—a pri- 
vation which would often make it impossible to proceed to trial 
with any hope of success, It appears to us, therefore, that the 
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only practicable course is to divide the kingdom into a greater 
number of circuits; a measure which would probably be attend- 
ed with some inconvenience, both to barristers and clients, at ifs 
first adoption, inasmuch as it must in some instances compel 
them to break off their old connexions and form new ones. But 
if the new division was skilfully made, such an opportunity might 
easily be left open for counsel to select for their new circuit, 
one which contained the counties with which they were most 
closely connected on their former one, as to confine this incon- 
venience within very narrow bounds. A very short period of 
time, at any rate, would render the new arrangement familiar to 
all parties ; and it would introduce no perplexing change in the 
established constitution or practice of the Nisi Prius courts. 

A very important question remains,—how the improvement 
of our system of law can best be effected, if it is thought expe- 
dient to attempt it. Our legislative bodies are not so consti- 
tuted as to be able to settle the details of any delicate or com- 
plicated measure. It must be digested before it is submitted 
tothem. But we have no officer in England whose province it 
is to originate proposals for the amendment of the law. The 
members of the Government are, for the most part, occupied 
each with the peculiar business of his own department. The 
Judges are equally busy; and, besides, though their opinions 
ought to be asked and received with great deference upon such 
subjects, it is perhaps not so well that they should be forward 
in proposing alterations in the law. ‘ There is no other per- 
“son,” says Mr Miller, p. 524., “ known to our constitution 
“but the Lord Chancellor, upon whom everything which con- 
“cerns the jurisprudence of the country practically devolves ;” 
and our author, accordingly, takes Lord Eldon pretty severely 
to task for having neglected his duty in the improvement of the 
law. But however clearly it may be the duty of the Chancellor 
to promote the improvement of the law, and that it is a most im- 
perative duty, there can be no doubt, we do not think he ought 
to take upon himself the ostensible management of any great 
change that may be proposed. His labours are too heavy and 
multifarious to leave him time for more than a very general su- 
perintendence of the execution of any proposed alteration. He 
must commit the details to others; and yet, the public opinion 
that the whole had his sanction, would often prevent the due can- 
vassing of the measure while in progress; and when it was brought 
to a conclusion, the blame of all the defects, discovered when too 
late, would be thrown upon him, and his reputation, and conse- 
wendy his utility, would be proportionably diminished. _ It is, 
therefore, better that such plans should be avowedly, as well as 
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in fact, digested by a select body of persons of sufficient leisure for 
the task, and not so distinguished by official dignity as to exalt 
their labours above criticism. To such persons, all the sages of 
the law, and, more especially, the Chancellor, might safely lend 
the valuable support of their countenance and advice, without 
giving to any proposed measures the undue weight of their offi- 
cial sanction, and without compromising themselves, by enga- 
ging to carry them into effect, if, upon more extended investi- 
gation, they should appear to be inexpedient. A commission of 
this sort, if well filled, might unite the benefits of theoretical 
and practical knowledge, in a degree far exceeding what could 
be expected from the efforts of any official character on the one 
hand, or of any recluse student on the other. The suggestions 
of this body should be promptly attended to, but not hastily 
adopted. The evil of frequent changes should be provided against, 
and the permanence of the new system secured as far as possi- 
ble, by allowing sufficient time minutely to consider, and tho- 
roughly to mature it, before it is brought into action. Upon this 
point we cannot better express ourselves than in the words of 
the following extract, with which we shall close this article: 
“ Tt is to avoid that precipitation to which dilatoriness invariably 
leads, that amendments in the law should be projected long before the 
adoption of them becomes indispensably necessary. No new system 
of law, or alteration in one already established, ought to be sanctioned 
without full and fair examination. It is owing to the haste of Tribo- 
nian to do that in three years which he was allowed ten to accomplish, 
that the digest exhibits such a mass of incoherence and confusion. To 
press the adoption of any legislative measure, when insufficiently known 
or imperfectly comprehended, is neither wise nor honest. It is to the 
hurry and confusion in which the laws of England are made, that the 
greater part of their blunders and miscarriages are owing. Searcely 
any permanent and important measure can be figured, which ought 
not, after it has been put into the shape of a bill, to be submitted to 
the judgment of the public for one year at least ; and if it were to w- 
dergo a probation of several, it would usually be so much the better. 
Whenever the government is persuaded that any matter connected 
with the dispensation of justice requires revision, the examination to 
which the proposed alteration is subjected, can hardly either be too 
general, severe, or protracted. Above all, it ought to be submitted to 
the inspection of those who are supposed to be most suspicious of itt 
expedience, or hostile to its introduction. Let such persons report up 
on it, not in any kind of collective body, but what is invariably muck 
better, in their own words, according to-their own plan, and upon theit 
own responsibility. If any objections have been offered, let them be 
canvassed with candour, temper, and patience, and let the fate of the 
proposals depend upon the result of the ordeal to which they have 
been subjected. If, upon a full investigation, it appears that they are 
not sufficiently calculated to attain the ends proposed, or if they would 
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be accompanied with inconveniences which were overlooked or under- 
valued, let them be rejected ; but if they have endured this test, what- 
ever be their magnitude or importance, I believe that, in general, the 
public interest suffers, when either timidity, or local, or individual in- 


terest, prevents them from being effectually and resolutely adopted, 
—pp- 528, 529, 


Art. VI. Letters from his late Majesty to the late Lord Kenyon, 
on the Coronation-Oath, with his Lordship’s Answers ; and Let- 
ters of the Right Hon. William Pitt to his late Majesty, with his 
Majesty’s Answers, previous to the Dissolution of the Ministry, 
in 1801. 4to, pp. 45. Murray. London, 1827. 


HE editor of this little collection is Dr Phillpotts; and by 

means of it, he has rendered, we think, a very signal ser- 
vice to the great cause of Catholic Emancipation. Whatever may 
have been his intention, we cannot but feel that he has advan- 
ced that question far more by tliis publication, than he ever re- 
tarded it by his elaborate and zealous, not to say angry pamph- 
lets against it. So that, whether he may have earned with his 
patrons of the Protestant Ascendancy, any new title to their fa- 
vour, or relaxed their anxiety for his advancement in the church, 
—and whether he may increase or diminish his share of that 
bright reversion in the hierarchy, to which all good intolerants 
look forward when the present hateful reign of liberal opinions 
shall be at an end, and exclusion be restored to its full swing,— 
we at least, and all liberal men, are bound duly to acknowledge 
the obligation he has imposed upon us, by advancing our doc- 
trines. 

We presume that the most bigoted Tory—the most devoted 
worshipper of kings, that is bred in Courts, or even in Cathedrals 
—never dreamt of maintaining that the mere authority of a mo- 
narch, simply as such, should have more weight than that of 
another man, after, in the course of destiny, he ‘has ceased to fill 
the throne. If it were possible to contend for such a position, 
it would of necessity follow, that the opinions, the bare dicta of 
all deceased monarchs must be of equal authority, and equally 
entitled to implicit and submissive acceptation by their subjec ts, 
and the descendants of their subjects, throughout all generations. 
Thus, the authority of Alfred, and of King John, of Richard III. 
and Edward L., of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, nay, of 
good Queen Ann, the especial nursery mother of the C hurch, 
would be exactly equal; and George III. would have no better 
title to challenge our respect for his sentiments after his decease, 
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than an unprincipled driveller like Henry VL. a blood-thirsty 
ruffian like Richard III., or a crafty and despicable tyrant like 
John. Each of these princes, while alive, in office, and clothed 
with regal powers, is, no doubt, esteemed of equal authority by 
the right believers of the true Tory breed; but after death, they 
must, in common sense, be regarded merely as human beings, and 
weighed in the scales of impartial justice. Their authority, there- 
fore, must, to succeeding generations, be that due to their per- 
sonal merits only, in which they differ—not to their kingly pre- 
rogative, in which they are equal. Weighed in such scales, what 
is the kind of merit to be chiefly regarded? Not certainly vir- 
tue; for, though this is of inestimable price, as regards the 
fame of a prince, it is of no avail in support of his opinions, in- 
asmuch as the silliest of mankind, whose opinion no one in his 
sober senses would ever think of following, or even of asking 
about, may be the most candid, honest, and upright of his spe- 
cies. But it is to wisdom, sagacity, experience, soundness of 
judgment, that respect is due, when we are estimating the value 
of any one’s opinion, whether king or subject, peer or peasant. 
There is a most extraordinary want of reflection, then, in the 
reverend editor of these letters, when he confounds the respect 
paid to the late King’s scruples on the Catholic question, with the 
estimate that should be formed of his authority on that subject. 
He was reigning monarch, invested with all the prerogatives of the 
Crown, and backed by much personal popularity, when all men, 
more or less, some a great deal too much, agreed to respect his 
conscientious prejudices against Emancipation. But the Reve- 
rend Doctor, with a temporary suspension of his usual acuteness, 
takes this to be equivalent to a general deference to the late King’s 
opinion, and produces some letters of his Majesty, which only 
show, what we knew full well before, that he held such senti- 
ments, and also, what was not known before, how very ill he 
could express them—how little he had profited by the diffusion 
of education in acquiring a tolerably correct mode of writing, 
and how royal a contempt of grammatical restrictions may set 
the head of a limited monarchy above the checks of the constitu- 
tion of grammar, and the statutes of Priscian and Lilly. The 
Doctor, whose habitual sense of grammar seems to have survi- 
ved the suspension of his other powers, apologizes for these in- 
accuracies, or rather, courtier-like, he turns them to praise of 
his late Majesty. ‘They are, indeed, only a gratifying proof 
‘* of the earnestness of the writer, who was more intent on the 
‘* solemn importance of his subject, than on the niceties of dic- 
* tion,”—(p. 11.) This iamtehale exceeds the old excuse for bad 
spelling, (whereof Lord Kenyon seems to stand in need,) which 
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a worthy magistrate urged, by throwing the blame upon the pen ; 
his worship never thought of stating it.as a proof of his honesty. 
Now, the late King’s authority being only entitled to defe- 
rence in respect of his acuteness and wisdom, and there being 
no more reason in the world for adopting his opinion on the 
Catholic question, because he was once king, than for imitating 
his method of composition—what was there, let us calmly ask, 
in his ee mental constitution, that should give him any 
peculiar claim to the character of extraordinary sense and dis- 
cernment—or to that sound, and, above all, that calm practical 
judgment, which lendsauthority to the opinions, and even invests, 
with a title to veneration, the recorded sayings of deceased men ? 
He was a good father—when not under the influence of preju- 
dice, a kind and a just father; when under such guidance, a most 
harsh parent, as witness his very unfair treatment of the present 
King, whose filial conduct was marked, on the most trying oc- 
casions of his life, by the most exemplary respect and forbear- 
ance, and against whom, in this respect, no one ever brought 
any charge, except that he would not abandon his friends and his 
opinions, to humour that father’s prejudices. He was a faithful 
husband, and of very retired and domestic habits ; an early riser, 
punctual in his dealings, and a good man of business, after a re~- 
gular every-day fashion. All these qualities add much, no doubt, 
to a man’s respectability ; and make his example useful in a 
moral point of view, if he is in a high station. But what weight 
do they give his opinions upon matters in Church and State ? 
. What force do they lend to his arguments ? While actually reign- 
ing, while backed by fleets and armies, while able to win his way 
to the heart, through the treasure at his disposal and the patron- 
age in his gift, the strength of reasoning which he brings to bear 
on any point may be of little consequence, because men do not, 
in general, much care to combat a logician who is master of 
many legions: But when he is gone to his account, and expec- 
tant beneficiaries come forth with posthumous adulation, or, un- 
der pretence of paying tribute to the memory of the departed 
Prince, fawn upon the living Prelate, and pursue their calling, 
at the risk of even vilifying the reigning monarch, and his cho- 
sen advisers,—we must plainly and frankly tell them, that the 
value of George the Third’s doctrines now, is exactly in propor- 
tion to his sense and calmness of mind as a man, and not to ei- 
ther his moral virtues or his station as a sovereign. Now, what 
rank did the late King occupy in this scale? A very humble 
one assuredly. 
George the Third had, from nature, strong feelings; a plain 
and good, but very ordinary understanding ; and a turn to- 
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wards obstinacy, which, in any one, is inimical to instruction, 
but in a prince, is apt both to increase with time, and to pre- 
vent all mental improvement. His education was of the most 
narrow description; and he was bred up in prejudices of the 
most ordinary and ilitheral kind, which strengthened with his 
years, and, at length, left his reason no room to play upon any 
matter of real importance. For the greater were the occasion 
to exercise deliberate wisdom, and to argue any point, the more 
prone was he to consider the subject as above or beyond the 
reach of discussion ; to regard it as a matter of feeling, or con- 
science, or fixed principle, and therefore to view it as a ground 
from which all argument was excluded, and which was sacred 
to the dominion of preconceived prejudices alone. This is a very 
ordinary cast of understanding : And they who, from obstinacy of 
disposition, limited comprehension, or defective tuition, are ‘the 
victims of it, never fail to regard as an enemy, or a designing 
traitor, every one who would open their eyes to the light of the 
truth. “ Let me live and die contented and ignorant,” says one. 
—* None of your refinements!” echoes another.—* These are 
** points on which I will suffer no subtleties to raise doubts,” 
says this country gentleman.—“ Away with your special-plead- 
‘* ing niceties,” cries his sapient neighbour.— The subject is 
“< too sacred for human rez son, adds a reverend Justice.—* Our 
** conscience, thank God, is bey ond the reach of sophistry—of 
* what the liberal call reasoning,” shout the whole chorus.— 
So when the late Lord Melville ventured to show his late Ma- 
jesty that there was a gross absurdity in supposing the Corona- 
tion Oath could bind any one for ever against doing his duty to 
the country, with the sanction of Parliament, or could apply at 
all to a new state of the law and the commonwealth, he is said 
to have been met by these memorable words, “ None of your 
* Scotch metaphysicks !” 

Such was his late Majesty, in the vigour of his faculties, and 
the prime of life. But Dr Phillpotts is not content with this, 
his best authority—these his weightiest dicta. He must needs 
give currency to ‘the unfortunate King’s lucubrations in the de- 
cline of life, when his reason was clouded, nay, when his facul- 
ties were on the eve, if not under the obscuration of the eclipse 
which, in 1801, darkened the royal understanding. The time 
which he judiciously selects, in his late Majesty’s life, for trying 
his intellects in conflict with those of Mr Pitt, is the month of 
March 1801, immediately before the minister resigned in the 
prime of his faculties, and his royal master was consigned to me- 
dical care for the last of human calamities—the greatest depri- 
vation by which either monarchs or their subjects can be visited. 
Jt may, perhaps, be said, that the responses, without reasoning, 
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of amind so morbid as to become wholly alienated when pressed 
upon a certain topic, are not of the highest authority—particularly 
on that topic; that to consult one labouring under such a cala- 
mitous dispensation, upon any nice point, but especially upon 
the very point which forms the subject of the malady, argues 
anything rather than a very sound judgment in him who so 
consults. The late King’s understanding was of so ordinary a 
cast, his prejudices so strong, and his reasoning powers naturally 
so little exercised, that his opinion, when age and disease had 
done nothing to impair those faculties which nature had bestow- 
ed with no very lavish hand, and education had very scantily 
improved, would have been of very little weight with reasonable 
men. Upon any matter of mere feeling in either public or private 
affairs, the sentiments were well worth having of so right-heart- 
ed a man, one whose good dispositions in domestic life were so 
much less sophistic ated by the follies of a court, or perverted by 
the corr uptions of power, than almost any other sovereigns of 
whom we have had recent experience. But, at the best, his no- 
tions upon government and policy were of a limited and con- 
tracted cast, and so often under the dominion of incurable preju- 
dice and personal feeling, that no reliance at all could be placed 
on their justness. Why should we confine the use of his name 
to one question alone, and that the question, of a mixed nature 
religious as well as political, which was most likely to excite his 
strongest prejudices, and most unregulated feelings ? Let us try 
the soundness of this test by consulting the responses of the same 
oracle on other subjects. 

If the late King’s opinion had been infallible, nay, if any weight 
whatever had been allowed to it, no advances could ever have been 
made towards peace, either with the republic or the Emperor of 
France. Possibly some may agree in this love of eternal war, ra- 
ther than treat with illegitimate authorities: But the same creed 
would have denounced all acknowledgment of the independence 
of South America, as the last of national crimes,—and all from 
a personal motive—because the late King’s first misadventure 
was a disastrous war with his own colonies. To the gratification 
of this pigue,—the prejudice ¢ arising from a mere sense of perso- 
nal affront,—the Sovereign was ready to sacrifice every considera- 
tion of public policy; and his wish—his deliberate judgment,— 
if consulted, must have led to everlasting hostility with all re- 
volted colonies. He had a strong prejudice, too, against the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade; and t! hough he never interfered active- 
ly to prevent it, yet, had he been followed as an authority, the 
most righteous ond glorious measure of his long reign never 
would have been carried. Does anv one doubt that his opinion 
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would have held the Navigation Act sacred, in every letter of 
every clause? Does any man question his disposition to keep 
everything in our Criminal law, the worst as well as the best 
parts of it, for ever in the self-same condition in which it had 
come down to him from the Tudors and the Plantagenets ? That 
we are to regard as the oracles of perfect wisdom, all the notions 
of a prince whose views were a century behind the present day, 
—because in moral and domestic demeanour, he far excelled 
most of his exalted rank, is really a position so extravagant that 
we should never have dreamt of combating it, had not the pub- 
lication before us proceeded upon the full adoption of it. 

But if the late King’s authority, at the best period of his life, 
was little to be regarded, merely as an authority, what shall be 
said of those who give it forth as very wisdom, when the mo- 
narch was in the decline of his life—and when his reason was 
bowed, or at least bending under disease! Such, however, is 
the period when the most important of the documents before us 
were prepared, and used by his late Majesty, in his communica- 
tions with his servants. The use covertly made of the late 
King’s authority, has done so much harm to the Catholic ques- 
tion, that we, its warm supporters, could have desired no greater 
boon than such an exposition of the weakness of that ground, as 
its avowed enemies have, in this publication, furnished by their 
indiscreet and unthinking zeal. But we owe them, on behalf 
of that great cause, a more lasting obligation. They have put forth 
the King’s prejudice,—it can hardly be called his opinion,—in all 
the nakedness of such an authority unsupported by argument; 
and they have placed by its side, not merely the far higher au- 
thority of Mr Pitt, but his reasons, his unanswerable reasons, for 
espousing the opinion which he always strenuously maintained, 
and to which he once sacrificed his office. The tract before us 
acquires a very high value from this circumstance. 

It opens in asolemn strain with the Coronation Oath, carefully 
eopied from the Statute and the Liturgy. This is fair and can- 
did ; and it puts an end to the whole question. It is quite decisive 
of the whole crotchet—argument we cannot call it—put into the 
late good old King’s head by some wily intriguing courtiers for 
their own sinister purposes, and which Lord Liverpool himself, 
with all his No Popery violence, could not gravely defend, but 
abandoned as stark nonsense. The Archbishop says:—* Will 
‘*‘ you solemnly promise and swear to govern the people of this 
6 Geaien of England and the dominions thereto belonging, 
* according to the statutes in Parliament agreed on, and the laws 
“and customs of the same?” The King’s answer is,—* I so- 
‘*‘ Jemnly promise to do so.” Now, no man—not certainly the 
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late King, who gave his assent to acts unnumbered, repealing 
the old laws and customs of the realm, nor the Duke of York, 
who supported those changes—ever could maintain that this in- 
volves a promise to govern by the statutes then in being, but only 
by such statutes as should at any time be agreed on. Then comes 
a similar promise to execute law and justice in mercy, subject 
to the former promise, of course, and only implying an adminis- 
tering justice and law in mercy, according to whatever law may 
be established. Next is the promise in dispute: ‘ Will you, to 
“ the utmost of your power, maintain the at of God, the true 
“ profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion 
“ established by law; and will you preserve unto the Bishops 
“and Clergy of this realm, and to the churches committed to 
“their charge, all such rights and privileges as by law do or 
“ SHALL appertain unto them or any of them?” The answer is, 
« All this I promise to do.” This really should seem as if the 
erotchet had been foreseen by the wise framers of the oath, so 
excellently are the words contrived to prevent it. Not only does 
the first promise ride over the whole; the promise to execute the 
law mercifully, whatever the law may at any time be, as well as 
the promise to preserve the established religion and hierarchy— 
buteven if this third promise be taken by itself, its language is so 
clear as to be incapable of misconstruction, without wilful blind- 
ness, and the most perverse and wrongheaded ingenuity. The 
thing promised is, to support the religion established by law ; 
the rights and privileges promised to be preserved, are those 
which “ are or shall” be given to the Church “ by law.” The 
oath plainly applies to the conduct of the King in his executive 
capacity, not as a branch of the Legislature; it binds him to 
reign according to law in his conduct as King; it forbids him 
either to hang men without lawful judgment, or to attack the 
church illegally ; or to take from religion its lawful sanction ; 
or to take from the church its lawful rights. If this be not 
the construction, how could George the Third, with a safe con- 
science, take from parsons the right of non-residence, by one 
law, and force them, by another, to pay their curates a certain 
sum? But how, above all, could he emancipate the Catholics, in 
respect of four-fifths of their disabilities; giving them the right 
to vote for members of Parliament, while he only withheld the 
right to sit in that assembly ? Giving the publication of the very 
words of the oath, is candid and useful in the controversy; for 
the unlettered reader, who sees the Reverend Editor’s pre- 
face, and the Royal Author’s doubts, would be apt to suppose 
that the latter had, in the year 1761, sworn to refuse his assent 
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to all bills for relieving his Catholie subjects, and to turn out 
whatever minister advised him on the subject. 

The Monarch’s letters begin with one to Lord Kenyon, in the 
following words. Thecomposition, so greatly admired by Dr Phill. 
potts, we say nothing of ; but we much question the fairness, if 
not the constitutionality, of secretly consulting a Chief-Justice 
and an Attorney-General, instead of a Cabinet Minister, upon 
the policy to be pursued on a great question of state. 


“ No. 1.—To THe Lorp Kenyon. 
*€ Queen’s House, March 7, 1795. 

«“ The question that has been so improperly patronised by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in favour of the Papists, though certainly very 
properly silenced here, yet it seems not to have been viewed in what 
seems to me the strongest point of view—its militating against the 
Coronation Oath and many existing statutes. I have, therefore, stated 
the accompanying queries on paper, to which I desire the Lord Ken- 
yon will, after due consideration, state his opinion in the same man- 
ner, and should be glad if he would also acquire the sentiments of the 
Attorney-General on this most serious subject. GEORGE R.’ 


In answer to the questions accompanying this note, Lord Ken- 
yon, with the concurrence of the Attorney-General, afterwards 
Lord Eldon, stated, in substance, that the passing a law in fa 
vour of the Catholics was a perfectly lawful measure, and that 
no oath bound, or could bind, the King to refuse his consent to 
any such law. The letter of Mr Pitt, dated January 31, 1801, 
is a most plain and able exposition of his sentiments upon the 
subject, in general, of the Catholic claims, and we deem its in- 
sertion here next to a duty :— 

** Downing-street, Saturday, Jan. 31, 1801. 

“ Mr Pitt would have felt it, at all events, his duty, previous to the 
meeting of Parliament, to submit to your Majesty the result of the 
best consideration which your confidential servants could give to the 
important questions respecting the Catholics and Dissenters, which 
must naturally be agitated in consequence of the Union. The know- 
ledge of your Majesty's general indisposition to any change of the laws 
on this subject, would have made this a painful task to him; and it is 
become much more so, by learning from some of his colleagues, and 
from other quarters, within these few days, the extent to which your 
Majesty entertains, and has declared, that sentiment. 

“ He trusts your Majesty will believe that every principle of duty, 
gratitude, and attachment, must make him look to your Majesty's ease 
and satisfaction, in preference to all considerations, but those arising 
from a sense of what, in his honest opinion, is due to the real interest 
of your Majesty and your dominions. Under the impression of that 
opinion, he has concurred in what appeared to be the prevailing sen 
timents of the majority of the Cabinet—that the admission of the Ce 
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tholics and Dissenters to offices, and of the Catholics to Parliament, 
(from which latter the Dissenters are now excluded) would, under 
certain conditions to be specified, be highly advisable, with a view to 
the tranquillity and improvement of Ireland, and to the general in- 
terest of the United Kingdom. 

« For himself, he is, on full consideration, convinced that the mea- 
sure would be attended with no danger to the Established Church, or 
to the Protestant interest in Great Britain or Ireland: that, now the 
Union has taken place, and with the new provisions which make 
part of the plan, it could never give any such weight in office, or in 
Parliament, either to Catholics or Dissenters, as could give them any 
new means (if they were so a of attacking the Establish- 
ment :—that the grounds, on which the laws of exclusion now remain- 
ing were founded, have long been narrowed, and are since the Union 
removed ;—that those principles, formerly held by the Catholics, which 
made them be considered as politically dangerous, have been for a 
course of time gradually declining, and, among the higher orders par- 
ticularly, they have ceased to prevail. That the obnoxious tenets are 
disclaimed in the most positive manner by the oaths, which have been 
required in Great Britain, and still more by one of those required in 
Ireland, as the condition of the indulgences already granted, and which 
might equally be made the condition of any new ones. That if such 
an oath, containing (among other provisions) a denial of the power of 
absolution from its obligations, is not a security from Catholics, the 
sacramental test is not more so. That the political circumstances 
under which the exclusive laws originated, arising either from the con- 
flicting power of hostile and nearly balanced sects, from the apprehen- 
sion of a Popish queen or successor, a disputed succession, and a fo- 
reign Pretender, and a division in Europe between Catholic and Pro- 
testant powers, are no longer applicable to the present state of things. 
That with respect to those of the Dissenters, who, it is feared, enter- 
tain principles dangerous to the Constitution, a distinct political test, 
pointed against the doctrine of modern Jacobinism, would be a much 
more just and more effectual security than that which now exists, which 
may operate to the exclusion of conscientious persons well affected to 
the state, and is no guard against those of an opposite description. 
That with respect to the Catholics of Ireland, another most important 
additional security, and one of which the effect would continually in- 
crease, might be provided, by gradually attaching the popish clergy to 
the government, and for this purpose making them dependent for a 
part of their provision (under proper regulations) on the State, and by 
also subjecting them to superintendence and control :—That, besides 
these provisions, the general interests of the Established Church, and 
the security of the constitution and government, might be effectually 
strengthened by requiring the political test, before referred to, from 
the preachers of all Catholic or Dissenting congregations, and from 
the teachers of schools of every denomination. 

“ It is on these principles Mr Pitt humbly conceives a new security 
might be obtained for the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of this 
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country, more applicable to its present circumstances, more free from 
objection, and more effectual in itself, than any which now exists, and 
which would at the same time admit of extending such indulgenca 
as must conciliate the higher orders of the Catholics, and by furnish. 
ing to a large class of your Majesty’s Irish subjects a proof of the 
good-will of the united Parliament, afford the best chance of giving 
full effect to the great object of the Union—that of tranquillising Ir. 
land, and attaching it to this country. 

“ It is with inexpressible regret, after all he now knows of your Ma. 
jesty’s sentiments, that Mr Pitt troubles your Majesty, thus at large, 
with the general grounds of his opinion, and finds himself obliged to 
add, that this opinion is unalterably fixed in his mind. It must there. 
fore ultimately guide his political conduct, if it should be your Majes. 
ty’s pleasure, that, after thus presuming to open himself fully to your 
Majesty, he should remain in that responsible situation, in which your 
Majesty has so long condescended graciously and favourably to accept 
his services. It will afford him, indeed, a great relief and satisfaction, 
if he may be allowed to hope that ‘your Majesty will deign maturely 
to weigh what he has now humbly submitted, and to call for any ex- 
planation which any parts of it may appear to require. 

“ In the interval which your Majesty may wish for consideration, 
he will not, on his part, importune your Majesty with any unnecessary 
reference to the subject ; and will feel it his duty to abstain himself 
from all agitation of this subject in Parliament, and to prevent it, a 
far as depends on him, on the part of others. If, on the result of such 
consideration, your Majesty’s objections to the measure proposed should 
not be removed, or sufficiently diminished to admit of its being brought 
forward with your Majesty's full concurrence, and with the whol 
weight of government, it must be personally Mr Pitt's first wish to be 
released from a situation, which he is conscious that, under such cir- 
cumstances, he could not continue to fill but with the greatest disal. 
vantage. 

“«“ At the same time, after the gracious intimation which has beenre- 
cently conveyed to him, of your Majesty's sentiments on this point, he 
will be acquitted of presumption in adding, that if the chief difficulties 
of the present crisis should not then be surmounted, or very materially 
diminished, and if your Majesty should continue to think that his hun- 
ble exertions could, in any degree, contribute to conducting them toa 
favourable issue, there is no personal difficulty to which he will not 
rather submit, than withdraw himself at such a moment from your Me 
jesty’s service. He would even, in such a case, continue for such 
short further interval as might be necessary, to oppose the agitation 
or discussion of the question, as far as he can consistently with the 
line, to which he feels bound uniformly to adhere, of reserving to him- 
self a full latitude on the principle itself, and objecting only to the 
time, and to the temper and circumstances of the moment. But he 
must entreat that, on this supposition, it may be distinctly understood, 
that he can remain in office no longer than till the issue (which he 
trusts on every account will be a speedy one) of the crisis now de 
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ding, shall admit of your Majesty's more easily forming a new ar- 
rangement ; and that he will then receive —_ Majesty’s permission 
to carry with him into a private situation that affectionate and grate- 
ful attachment, which your Majesty's goodness, for a long course of 

ears, has impressed on his mind—and that unabated zeal for the ease 
and honour of your Majesty’s Government, and for the public service, 
which he trusts will always govern his conduct. 

« He has only to intreat your Majesty's pardon for troubling you on 
one other point, and taking the liberty of most respectfully, but expli- 
citly, submitting to your Majesty the indispensable necessity of effec- 
tually discountenancing, in the whole of the interval, all attempts to 
make use of your Majesty's name, to influence the opinion of any mdivi- 
duals, or descriptions of men, on any part of this subject.” 


In answer to this frank and manly statement, we have a let- 
ter from his late Majesty, not very much distinguished, either by 
these qualities, or by any signal cogency of reasoning or felicity 
of expression. We cite it as the document which Dr Phillpotts, 
of course, has found to be more efficacious towards conviction 
than the argument of the Minister :— 

“ B.—THE KING'S ANSWER TO A. 
** Queen’s House, Feb. 1, 1801. 

“T should not do justice to the warm impulse of my heart, if I en- 
tered on the subject most unpleasant to my mind, without first express- 
ing, that the cordial affection that I. have for Mr Pitt, as well as high 
opinion of his talents and integrity, greatly add to my uneasiness on 
this occasion ; but a sense of religious as well as political duty has made 
me, from the moment I mounted the throne, consider the Oath that the 
wisdom of our forefathers has enjoined the kings of this realm to take 
at their coronation, and enforced by the obligation of instantly follow- 
ing it in the course of the ceremony, with taking the Sacrament, as so 
binding a religious obligation on me to maintain the fundamental max- 
ims on which our constitution is placed, namely, the Church of Eng- 
land being the established one, and that those who hold employments 
in the state, must be members of it, and consequently obliged not only 
to take oaths against Popery, but to receive the Holy Communion 
agreeably to the rites of the Church of England. 

“ This principle of duty must, therefore, prevent me from discussing 
any proposition tending to destroy this groundwork of our happy con- 
stitution, and much more so that now mentioned by Mr Pitt, which is 
no less than the complete overthrow of the whole fabric. 

“When the Irish propositions were transmitted to me by a joint 
message from both Houses of the British Parliament, I told the lords 
and gentlemen sent on that occasion, that I would with pleasure, and 
without delay, forward them to Ireland; but that, as individuals, 1 
could not help acquainting them, that my inclination to an union with 
Ireland was principally founded on a trust, that the uniting the Esta- 
blished Churches of the two kingdoms would for ever shut the door to 
any farther measures with respect to the Roman Catholics. 
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«“ These two instances must show Mr Pitt, that my opinions are not 
those formed on the moment, but such as I have imbibed for forty years, 
and from which I never can depart ; but, Mr Pitt once acquainted with 
my sentiments, his assuring me that he will stave off the only question 
whereon I fear, from his letter, we can never agree—for the advantage 
and comfort of continuing to have his advice and exertions in public 
affairs, I will certainly abstain from talking on this subject, which is 
the one nearest my heart. I cannot help, if others pretend to guess at 
my opinions, which I have never disguised ; but if those who unfortu- 
nately differ with me will keep this subject at rest, I will, on my part, 
most correctly on my part, be silent also; but this restraint I shall put 
on myself from affection for Mr Pitt, but further I cannot go, for | 
cannot sacrifice my duty to any consideration. 

“Though I do not pretend to have the power of changing Mr Pitt's 
opinion, when thus unfortunately fixed, yet I shall hope his sense of 
duty will prevent his retiring from his present situation to the end of my 
lite, for 1 can with great truth assert, that I shall, from public and pri- 
vate considerations, feel great regret, if I shall ever find myself obli- 
ged, at any time, from a sense of religious and political duty, to yield 
to his entreaties of retiring from his seat at the Board of Treasury.” 

Now, it is quite impossible, that one having all his faculties 
about him could write this, with the regard to truth which the 
late King has been so much praised for. He says, that from the 
moment he mounted the throne,—that is, since 1760,—he had 
held the same opinions, and felt the same scruples upon the Co- 
ronation Oath. The purpose of this statement is, to introduce 
the assertion that his present opinions are ‘ such as he had im- 
“ bibed for forty years.” Were they so? Then, to say nothing 
of the forty Indemnity bills which he had made laws, how did 
he, how came he to pass the Irish acts of 1778 and 1793, which 
took off infinitely more restrictions from the Catholies than they 
left behind them? The supposition would be absurd as well as 
indecent, that his Majesty intended to deceive Mr Pitt upon a 
matter of recent history and public notoriety ; and the inference, 
therefore, is unavoidable, that the King’s mind was not in its 
pristine vigour when he penned this letter. 

Mr Pitt’s letter justly and plainly, though respectfally, requi- 
red the King not to use his personal influence against the ques- 
tion, as long as he continued his minister ; of course, meaning 
to state, that he could not submit to be the responsible Minister 
of a Prince whose weight was thrown into the scale of what he 
himself deemed a pernicious policy. The King’s answer on this 
point is not satisfactory ; and it produced the following excellent 
reply :— 

11 
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MR PITT, IN REPLY. 
** Downing Street, Tuesday, Feb. 3, 1801. 

“ Mr Pitt cannot help entreating your Majesty's permission to ex- 

ress how very sincerely he is penetrated with the affecting express- 
jons of your Majesty's kindness and goodness to himself, on the occa- 
sion of the communication with which he has been under the necessity 
of troubling your Majesty. It is, therefore, with additional pain he 
feels himself bound to state, that the final decision which your Majes- 
ty has formed on the great subject in question, (the motives to which 
he respects and honours,) and his own unalterable sense of the line 
which public duty requires from him, must make him consider the mo- 
ment as now arrived, when, on the principles which he has already ex- 
plained, it must be his first wish to be released, as soon as possible, 
from his present situation. He certainly retains the same anxious de- 
sire, in the time and mode of quitting it, to consult, as much as possi- 
ble, your Majesty’s ease and convenience, and to avoid embarrassment. 
But he must frankly confess to your Majesty, that the difficulty even 
of his temporary continuance must necessarily be increased, and may 
very shortly become insuperable, from what he conceives to be the 
import of one passage in your Majesty’s note, which hardly leaves him 
room to hope, that your Majesty thinks those steps can be taken for 
effectually discountenancing all attempts to make use of your Majes- 
ty's name, or to influence opinions on this subject, which he has ven- 
tured to represent as indispensably necessary during any interval in 
which he might remain in office. He has, however, the less anxiety 
in laying this sentiment before your Majesty, because, independent of 
it, he is more and more convinced, that, your Majesty’s final decision 
being once taken, the sooner he is allowed to act upon it, the better it 
will be for your Majesty’s service. He trusts, and sincerely believes, 
that your Majesty cannot find any long delay necessary for forming 
an arrangement for conducting your service with credit and advantage ; 
and that, on the other hand, the feebleness and uncertainty, which is 
almost inseparable from a temporary government, must soon produce 
an effect, both at home and abroad, which might lead to serious incon- 
venience.—Mr Pitt trusts your Majesty will believe, that a sincere 
anxiety for the future ease and strength of your government, is one 
strong motive for his presuming thus to press this consideration.” 


The correspondence closes with a short letter from the Duke 
of York,—to whom, it should seem, the whole had been sent, for 
his edification, by the King; apparently a superfluous care, as 
His Royal Highness’s answer shows :— 

*€ York House, Feb. 13, 180!. 

“ Sir, I have the honour to return your Majesty the papers which 
you were graciously pleased to allow me to peruse. 

“ If my sentiments upon the question of Catholic Emancipation, and 
of the Repeal of the Test Act, had not been already immutably fixed, 
the arguments adduced in favour of the measure would alone have been 
sufficient to have convinced me of the danger, if not of the absolute 
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certainty, of the dreadful consequences of its being carried into exe. 
cution.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your Majesty's most dutiful son 
and subject, FREDERICK.” 


This, too, we presume, is given to the public by the Reverend 
Editor, as a binding authority in favour of his much-cherished 
faith in the principles of exclusion and intolerance. Anything 
more ridiculous we cannot well imagine. The poor Duke—whose 
death has been much lamented, certainly, for the qualities of his 
heart, and for the capacity with which he was endowed—receives 
a cogent piece of reasoning by Mr Pitt—and a bare expression 
of the King’s opposite opinion, unsupported by one single rea- 
son of any kind—and he speaks of “ the arguments adduced in 
‘“ favour of the measure,” as quite sufficient to — * the dan- 
‘¢ ger, if not the absolute certainty of its dreadful consequences!” 
Such answers to Mr Pitt befit well an acting Commander-in- 
chief. 

It is impossible to read the above letters of Mr Pitt, and to 
mark the honest earnestness and solid grounds of his opinion 
upon this great question, without marvelling at the audacity of 
many of those who, calling themselves his followers, and assu- 
ming his name, form themselves into associations, the main pur- 
pose of which is to oppose the very question he was so sincerely 
devoted to. What is now called a Pitt Club often signifies little 
else than a knot of narrow-minded persons, who are banded to- 
gether by the fixed determination to oppose the principles of Mr 
Pitt, upon the greatest point on which he ever thought and acted 
for himself. To their orgies, therefore, we cannot but think that 
no real friend, no true admirer, of Mr Pitt, can consistently re- 
sort. Every feeling of respect for his memory must make them 
shun such an insult to his name, as could only be outdone by 
some gang of slave-dealers who should call themselves the Wil- 
berforce Club, and exert themselves, under that appellation, for 
the perpetuity of slavery, and the revival of the Slave-Trade. 


Art. VII.—Jean Paul Frederich Richter’s Leben, nebst Charac- 
teristih seiner Werke ; von Heinrich Doering. (Jean Paul 
Frederich Richter’s Life, with a Sketch of his Works; by 
Heinrich Doering.) Gotha. Hennings, 1826. 12mo, pp. 208. 


bd JOHNSON, it is said, when he first heard of Boswell’s in- 

tention to write a life of him, announced, with decision 

enough, that if he thought Boswell really meant to write his life, 
10 
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he would prevent it by ¢aking Boswell’s! That great authors should 
actually employ this preventive against bad biographers, is a 
thing we would by no means recommend ; but the truth is, that, 
rich as we are in biography, a well-written life is almost as rare as 
a well-spent one; and there are certainly many more men whose 
history deserves to be recorded, than persons willing and able 
to furnish the record. But great men, like the old Egyptian 
kings, must all be tried after death, before they ‘an be embalm- 
ed: and what, in truth, are these “* Sketches,” * Anas,” * Con- 
‘“ yersations,” Voices,” and the like, but the votes and plead- 
ings of the ill-informed advocates, and jurors, and judges, from 
whose conflict, however, we shall in the end have a true ver- 
dict ? The worst of it is at the first: for weak eyes are precisely 
thefondest of glittering objects : And ac ecordingly, no sooner does 

a great man c& yh , and leave his character as ‘public property, 
than a crowd of little men rushes towards it. There they are 


gathered together—blinking up to it with such vision as they 
have, scanning it from afar, hovering round it this way and 
that—each cunningly endeavouring, by all arts, to catch some 
reflex of it in the little mirror of himself; though, many times, 
this mirror is so twisted with convexities and coneavities, and, 
indeed, so extremely small in size, that, to expect any true image, 
or any image whatever from it, is out of the question. 


Richter was much better-natured than Johnson; and took 
many provoking things with the spirit of a humourist and phi- 
losopher; nor can we think that so good a man, even had he 
foreseen this work of Doering’s, would have gone the length of 
assassinating him for it. Doering is a person we have known 
for several years, as a compiler, and translator, and ballad-mon- 
ger, whose grand enterprise, however, is his Gallery of Weimar 
Authors ; a series of strauge little biographies, beginning with 
Schiller, and already extending over Weiland and Herder—now 
comprehending, probab ily by conquest, Klopstock also, and last- 
ly, by a sort of droit d’ ‘aubaine, psi Paul Frederich Richter, 
neither of whom belonged to Weimar. Authors, it must be ad- 
mitted, are happier than the old painter with his cocks: for they 
write, naturally and without fear of ridicu‘e oy offence, the name 
and description of their work on the title-page; and thence- 
forth the purport and tendency of each volume remains indis- 
putable. Doering i is sometimes lucky in this privilege ; for his 
manner of composition being so peculiar, might now and then oc- 

asion difficulty, but for this precaution. His biographies he works 
up simply enough. He first ascertains, from the Leipzic Conver- 
sationslexicon, or Jérden’s Poetical Lexicon, or Flégel or Koch, 
or other such Compendium or Handbook, the date and place ot 
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the proposed individual’s birth, his parentage, trade, appoint- 
ments, and the titles of his works (the date of his death you al- 
ready know from the newspapers): this serves as a founda- 
tion for the edifice. He then goes through his writings, and all 
other writings where he or his pursuits are treated of, and when- 
ever he finds a passage with his name in it, he cuts it out, and 
carries it away. In this manner, a mass of materials is collected, 
and the building now proceeds apace. Stone is laid on the top of 
stone, just as it comes to hand; a trowel or two of biographic 
mortar, if perfectly convenient, being perhaps spread in here and 
there, by way of cement; and so the strangest pile suddenly 
arises ; amorphous, pointing every way but to the zenith—herea 
block of granite, there a mass of pipe-clay; till the whole finishes, 
when the materials are finished—and you leave it standing to 
posterity, like some miniature Stonehenge, a perfect architectural 
enigma. 

To speak without figure, this mode of life-writing has its dis- 
advantages. For one thing, the composition cannot well be what 
the critics call harmonious; and, indeed, Herr Doering’s transi- 
tions are often abrupt enough. His hero changes his object and 
occupation from page to page, often from sentence to sentence, 
in the most unaccountable way—a pleasure journey, and a sick- 
ness of fifteen years, are despatched with equal brevity ; in a mo- 
ment you find him married, and the father of three fine children. 
He dies no less suddenly ;—he is studying as usual, writing 
poetry, receiving visits, full of life and business, when instantly 
some paragraph opens under him, like one of the trap-doors in 
the Vision of Mirza, and he drops, without note of preparation, 
into the shades below. Perhaps, indeed, not for ever: we have 
instances of his rising after the funeral, and winding up his af- 
fairs. The time has been that when the brains were out, the 
man would die; but Doering orders these matters differently. 

We heg leave to say, however, that we really have no private 
pique against Doering: on the contrary, we are regular purcha- 
sers of his ware ; and it gives us true pleasure to see his spirits so 
much improved since we first met him. In the Life of Schiller, 
his state did seem rather unprosperous: he wore a timorous, 
submissive, and downcast aspect, as if, like Sterne’s Ass, he were 
saying, “ Don’t thrash me—but if you will, you may!” Now, 
however, comforted by considerable sale, and praise from this 
and the other Litteraturblatt, which has commended his diligence, 
his fidelity, and, strange to say, his method, he advances with 
erect countenance and firm hoof, and even recalcitrates contempt- 
nously against such as do him offence. Glick auf'dem IWeg ! is 
the worst we wish him. 
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Of his Life of Richter, these preliminary observations may be 
our excuse for saying but little. Ile brags much, in his Preface, 
that it is all true and genuine; for Richter’s widow, it seems, 
had, by public advertisement, cautioned the world against it ; 
another Biography, partly by the illustrious deceased himself, 
partly by Otto, his oldest friend and the appointed editor of his 
works, being actually in preparation. This rouses the indignant 
spirit of Doering, and he stoutly asseverates, that his documents 
being altogether authentic, this biography is no pseudo-biogra- 
phy. With greater truth, he might have asseverated, that it 
was no biography at all. Well are he and Hennings of Gotha 
aware that this thing of shreds and patches has been vamped 
together for sale only. Except a few letters to Kunz, the Bam- 
berg bookseller, which turn mainly on the purchase of spectacles, 
and the journeyings and freightage of two boxes that used to pass 
and repass between Richter and Kunz’s circulating library; with 
three or four notes of similar importance, and chiefly to other 
booksellers, there are no biographical documents here, which 
were not open to all Europe as well as to Heinrich Doering. In- 
deed, very nearly one half of the Life is occupied with a descrip- 
tion of the funeral and its appendages,—how the “ sixty torches, 
with a number of lanterns and pitch-pans,” were arranged ; 
how this Patrician or Professor followed that, through Fried- 
rich-street, Chancery-street, and other streets of Bayreuth ; 
and how at last the torches all went out, as Doctor Gabler and 
Doctor Spatzier were perorating (decidedly in bombast) over the 
grave. Then, it seems, there were meetings held in various 
parts of Germany, to solemnize the memory of Richter ; among 
the rest, one in the Museum of Frankfort on the Main; where a 
Doctor Borne speaks another long speech, if possible, in still 
more decided bombast. Next come threnodies from all the four 
winds, mostly on very splay-footed metre. The whole of which 
is here snatched from the kind oblivion of the newspapers, and 
“lives in Settle’s numbers one day more.” 

We have too much reverence for the name of Richter to think 
of laughing over these unhappy threnodists and panegyrists ; 
some of whom far exceed anything we English can exhibit in 
the epicedial style. They rather testify, however maladroitly, 
that the Germans have felt their loss—which, indeed, is one to 
Europe at large; they even affect us with a certain melancholy 
feeling, when we consider how a heavenly voice must become 
mute, and nothing be heard in its stead but the whoop of quite 
earthly voices, lamenting, or pretending to lament. Far from 
us be all remembrance of Doering and Company, while we speak 
of Richter! But his own works give us some glimpses into his 
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singular and noble nature; and to our readers, a few words on 
this man, certainly one of the most remarkable of his age, will 
not seem thrown away. 


Except by name, Jean Paul Friedrich Richter is little known 
out of Germany. The only thing connected with him, we think, 
that has reached this country, is his saying, imported by Madame 
de Stael, and thankfully pocketed by most newspaper critics :— 
‘“‘ Providence has given to the French the empire of the land, to 
the English that of the sea, to the Germans that of—the air !” 
Of this last ele ment, indeed, his own genius might easily seem to 
have been a desdoun: : so fantastic, many-e -oloured, far-gr: asping, 
everyway perplexed and extraordinary, is his mode of writing 
that to translate him properly is next to ge mrp nay, a dies 
tionary of his works has actually been in part pub lished for 
the use of German readers! These isleais have restricted his 
sphere of action, and may long restrict it, to his own country: 
but there, in return, he is a favourite of the first class; studied 
through all his intricacies with trustful admiration, and a love 
which tolerates much. During the last forty years, he has been 
continually before the public, in various capacities, and growing 
generally in esteem with all ranks of crities; till, at length, his 
gainsayers have been either silenced or convinced; and Jean Paul, 
at first reckoned half-mad, has long ago vindic: ated his singulari- 
ties to nearly universal satisfaction, and now combines populari i- 
ty with rez il depth of endowment, in perhaps a greater degree 
than any other writer; being second in the latter point to searce- 
ly more ‘than one of his contemporaries, and in the former second 
to none. 

The biography of so distinguished a person could scarcely fail 
to be interesting, especially his autobiography ; which accord- 
ingly we wait he, and may in time submit to our readers, if it 
seem worthy: meanwhile, the history of his life, se far as out- 
ward events characterise it, may be stated in few words. He 
was born at Wunsiedel in Bayreuth, in March 1763. His father 
was a subaltern teacher in the Gymnasium of the place, and af- 
terwards promoted to be clergyman at Schwarzbac mn on the Saale. 
Richter’s early education was of the scantiest sort; but his fine 

faculties and unwearied diligence supplied every dothet. Unable 
to purchase nooks, he borrowed what he could come at, and tran- 
scribed from them, often great part of their contents,—a habit of 
excerpting which continued with him through life, and influ- 
enced, in more than one way, his mode of writing and study. 
To the last, he was an insatiable and universal reader; so that 
his extracts acenmulated on his hands, “ till they filled whole 
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“chests.” In 1780, he went to the University of Leipzig ; with 
the highest character, in spite of the impediments which he had 
struggled with, for talent and acquirement. Like his father, 
he was destined for Theology ; ; from which, however, his vagrant 
genius soon diverged into Poetry and Philosophy, to the neglect, 
and, ere long, to the final abandonment, of his appointed profes- 
sion. Not well knowing what to do, he now accepted a tutor- 
ship in some family of rank; then he had pupils i in his own house 
—which, however, like his way of life, he often changed; for 
by this time he had become an author, and, in his we anderings 
over Germany, was putting forth,—now here, now there,—the 
strangest books,with the strangest titles: For instanee—“ Green- 
“ land I aawsuits;” mn —* Biographic al Recreations under the Cranium 
* of a Giantess ;”—* Selection from the Papers of the Devil ;?— 
and the like. In these indescribable performances, the splendid 
faculties of the writer, luxuriating as they seemed in utter riot, 
could not be disputed; nor, with. all its extr: wagance, the fun- 
damental strength, honesty, and tenderness of his nature. Ge- 
nius will reconcile men to much. By degrees, Jean Paul began 
to be considered not a strange, crac kbrained mixture of enthu- 
siast and buffoon, but a man of infinitehumour, sensibility, force, 
and penetration. His writings procured him friends and fame ; 
and at length a wife and a settled provision. With Caroline 
Mayer his good spouse, and a pension (in 1802) from the King 
of Bavaria, he settled in Bayreuth, the capital of his native pro- 
vince; where he lived thenceforth, diligent and celebrated in 
many new departments of literature ; and died on the 14th of 
November 1825, loved as well as admired by all his country- 
men, and most by those who had known him most intimate ‘ly. i 
A huge, irregular man, both in mind and person (for his por- 
trait is quite a ‘physiognomical study), full of fire, strength, and 
impetuosity, Richter seems, at the same time, to have heen, in the 
highest degree, mild, simple-hearted, humane. He was fond of 
conversation, and might well shine in it: he talked, as he wrote, 
in a style of his own, full of wild strength and charms, to which 
his natural Bayreuth accent often gave additions il effect. Yet he 
loved retirement, the country, and all natural things: from his 
youth upwards, he himself tells us s, he may almost be said to have 
lived in the open air; it was among groves and meadows that he 
studied—often that he wrote. Even in the streets of Bayreuth, we 
have heard, he was seldom seen without a flower in his breast. 
A man of quiet tastes, and warm, compassionate affections! His 
friends he must have loved as few do. Of his poor and humble 
mother he often speaks by allusion, and never without reverence 
and overflowing tenderness. * Unhappy is the man,” says he, 
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‘* for whom hisown mother has not made all other mothers venera- 
* ble!” and elsewhere :—* O thou who hast still afatherand a mo- 
*‘ ther, thank God for it in the day when thy soul is full of joyful 
tears, and needs a bosom wherein to shed them !”—We quote 
the following sentences from Doering, almost the only memora- 
ble thing he has written in this volume :— 

** Richter’s studying or sitting apartment offered, about this 
* time (1793), a true and beautiful emblem of his simple and 
“‘ noble way of thought, which comprehended at once the high 
“and the low. Whilst his mother, who then lived with him, 
* busily pursued her household work, occupying herself about 
* stove and dresser, Jean Paul was sitting in a corner of the same 
** room, at a simple writing-desk, with few or no books about 
“him, but merely with one or two drawers containing excerpts 
** and manuscripts. The jingle of the household operations seem- 
** ed not at all to disturb him, any more than did the cooing of 
“‘ the pigeons, which fluttered to and fro in the chamber,—a place, 
** indeed, of considerable size.”—p. 8. 

Our venerable Hooker, we remember, also enjoyed, “ the jin- 
“ gle of household operations,” and the more questionable jingle 
of shrewd tongues to boot; while he wrote; but the good thrifty 
mother, and the cooing pigeons, were wanting. Richter came 
afterwards to live in finer mansions, and had the great and learn- 
ed for associates; but the gentle feelings of those days abode 
with him : through life he was the same substantial, determinate, 
yet meek and tolerating man. It is seldom that so much rug- 
ged energy can be so blandly attempered—that so much vehe- 
mence and so much softness will go together. 

The expected edition of Richter’s works is to be in sixty vo- 
lumes : and they are no less multifarious than extensive ; embra- 
cing subjects of all sorts, from the highest problems of transcend- 
ental philosophy, and the most passionate poetical delineations, 
to Golden Rules for the Weather-Prophet, and instructions in the 
Art of Falling Asleep. His chief productions are novels: the Un- 
sichtbare Loge (Invisible Lodge); Flegeljahre (Wild-Oats) ; Life 
of Fizlein ; the Jubelsenior (Parson in Jubilee) ; Schmelzle’s Jour- 
ney to Fldtz ; Katzenberger’s Journey to the Bath; Life of Fibel; 
with many lighter pieces; and two works of a higher order, 
Hesperus and Titan, the largest and the best of his novels. It 
was the former that first (in 1795) introduced him into decisive 
and universal estimation with his countrymen: the latter he 
himself, with the most judicious of his critics, regarded as his 
master-piece. But the'name Novelist, as we in England must 
understand it, would ill describe so vast and discursive a genius; 
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for with all his grotesque, tumultuous pleasantry, Richter is a 
man of a truly earnest, nay, high and solemn character; and 
seldom writes without a meaning far beyond the sphere of com- 
mon romancers. Hesperus and Titan themselves, though in 
form nothing more than “ novels of real life,” as the Minerva 
Press would say, have solid metal enough in them to furnish 
whole circulating libraries, were it beaten into the usual fili- 
gree; and much which, attenuate it as we might, no quarterly 
subscriber could well carry with him. Amusement is often, in 
part almost always, a mean with Richter; rarely or never his 
highest end. His thoughts, his feelings, the creations of his 
spirit, walk before us embodied under wondrous shapes, in mot- 
ley and ever-fluctuating groups: but his essential character, 
however he disguise it, is that of a Philosopher and moral Poet, 
whose study has been human nature, whose delight and best 
endeavour are with all that is beautiful, and tender, and myste- 
riously sublime in the fate or history of man. This is the pur- 
port of his writings, whether their form be that of fiction or of 
truth; the spirit that pervades and ennobles his delineations of 
common life, his wild wayward dreams, allegories, and shadowy 
imaginings, no less than his disquisitions of a nature directly 
scientific. 

But in this latter province also, Richter has accomplished 
much. His Vorschule der Aesthetik (Introduction to Aesthetics* ) 
isa work on poetic art, based on principles of no ordinary depth 
and compass, abounding in noble views, and, notwithstanding its 
frolicsome exuberance, in sound and subtle criticism ; esteemed 
even in Germany, where Criticism has long been treated of as a 
science, and by such persons as Winkelmann, Kant, Herder, 
and the Schlegels. Of this work we could speak long, did our 
limits allow. We fear, it might astonish many an honest bro- 
ther of our craft, were he to read it; and altogether perplex and 
dash his maturest counsels, if hechanced to understand it.—Rich- 
ter has also written on Education, a work entitled Levana ; dis- 
tinguished by keen practical sagacity, as well as generous senti- 
ment, and a certain sober magnificence of speculation; the whole 
presented in that singular style which characterizes the man. 
Germany is rich in works on Education ; richer at present than 


* From as: @cvopexs, to feel. A word invented by Baumgarten (some 
eighty years ago), to express generally the Science of the Line Arts ; 
and now in universal use among the Germans. Perhaps we also might 
as well adopt it; at least if any such sejence should ever arixe among 
us, 
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any other country: it is there only that some echo of the Lockes 
and Miltons, speaking of this high matter, may still be heard; 
and speaking of it in the language of our own time ; with insight 
into the actual wants, advantages, perils, and prospects of this 
age. Among writers on this subject, Richter holds a high place; 
if we look chiefly at his tendency and aims, perhaps the highest. 
—The Clavis Fichtiana is a ludicrous performance, known to us 
only by report; but Richter is said to possess the merit, while 
he laughs at Fichte, of understanding him; a merit among Fich- 
te’s critics, which seems to be one of the rarest. Report also, 
we regret to say, is all that we know of the Campaner Thal, a 
Discourse on the Immortality of the Soul; one of Richter’s be- 
loved topics, or rather the life of his whole philosophy, ¢ glimpses 
of which look forth on us from almost every one of his writings. 
He died while engaged, under recent and almost total blindness, 
in enlarging and remodelling this Campaner Thal : the wnfinish- 
ed manuscript was borne upon his coffin to the burial vault; 
and Klopstoc ‘k’s hymn, Auferstchen wirst du, Thou shalt arise, 
my soul,” can seldom have been sung with more appropriate : ap- 
plication than over the grave of Jean Paul. 

We defy the most careless or prejudiced reader to peruse these 
works without an impression of something splendid, wonderful, 
and daring. But they require to be studied as well as read, and 
this with no ordinary patience, if the reader, especially the fo- 
reign reader, wishes to comprehend rightly either their truth 
or their want of truth. Tried by many an accepted standard, 
Richter would be speedily enough dispose ad of; pronounced a 
mystic—a German dreamer—a rash and presumptuous innova- 
tor; and so consigned, with equanimity, perhaps with a certain 
jubilee, to the Limbo appointed for all such wind-bags and de- 
ceptions. Originality is a thing we constantly clamour for, and 
constantly quarrel with; as if, observes our author himself, any 
originality but our own could be expected to content us! In 
fact, all strange things are apt, without fault of theirs, to es- 
trange us at first view, and unhappily scarce ‘ly anything is per- 
fectly plain, but what is also pertectly common. The current 
coin of the realm passes into all hands; and be it gold, silver, or 
copper, is acceptable and of known value: but with new in- 
gots, with foreign = a medals of Corinthian brass. the 
case is widely differes 

There are few ae with whom deliberation and eareful 
distrust of first impressions are more necessary than with Rich- 
ter. He is a phenomenon from the very surface: he presents 
himself with a professed and determined singularity: his lan- 
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guage itself is a stone of stumbling to the critic; to crities of the 
grammarian species, an unpardonable, often an insuperable, rock 
of offence. Not that he is ignorant of grammar, or disdains the 
sciences of spelling and parsing; but he exercises both in a cer- 
tain latitudinarian spirit; deals with astonishing liberality in pa- 
rentheses, dashes, and subsidiary clauses; invents hundreds of 
new words, alters old ones, or, by hyphen, chains, pairs, and packs 
them together into most jarring combination ; in short, produces 
sentences of the most heterogeneous, lumbering, interminable kind. 

Figures without limit, indeed the whole is one tissue of metaphors, 
and similes, and allusions to all the provinces of Earth, Sea, and 
Air; interlaced with epigrammatic breaks, vehement bursts, or 
sardonic turns, interjections, quips, puns, and even oaths! A per- 
fect Indian jungle it seems; a boundless, unparalleled imbroglio ; 
nothing on all sides but darkness, dissonance, confusion worse 
confounded ! Then the style of the whole corresponds, in per- 

plexity and extrav agance, with that of the parts, Every work, 

be it fiction or serious treatise, is embaled in some fantastic 
wrappage ; some mad narrative accounting for its appearance, 
and connecting it with the author, who generally becomes a per- 
son of the drama himself, before all is over. He has a whole 
imaginary geography of Europe in his novels; the cities of Flach- 
senfingen, Haarhaar, Scheerau, and so forth, with their princes, 
and privy-councillors, and serene highnesses; most of whom, 
odd enough fellows every way, are Richter’s private acquaint- 
ances, talk with him of state matters (in the purest Tory dia- 
leet), and often incite him to get on with his writing. No story 
proceeds without the most erratic digressions, and voluminous 
tagrags rolling after it in many a snake y twine. Ever and anon 
there « occurs some “ Extra-leaf,” with its satirical petition, pro- 
gram, or other wonderful intercalation, no mortal can foresee on 
what. It is, indeed, a mighty maze; and often the panting reader 
toils after him in vain, or, baffled and spent, indignantly stops 
short, and retires, perhaps for ever. 

All this, we must admit, is true of Richter; but much more 
is true also. Let us not turn from him after the first cursory 
glance, and imagine we have settled his account by the words 
Rhapsody and Affectation. They are cheap words, we allow, 
and of sovereign potency ; we aon sce therefore that they be 
not rashly applic “dd. Many things in Richter accord ill with 
such a theor y. There are rays of a ke ‘enest truth, nay, steady 
pillars of scientifie light rising through this chaos: Is it in fact 
a chaos, or may i t be that our eyes are not of infinite vision, 
and have only canal the plan? Few rhapsedists are men of 
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science, of solid learning, of rigorous study, and accurate, ex. 
tensive, nay, universal knowledge; as he is. With regard to af- 
fectation also, there is much to be said. The essence of affec- 
tation is that it be assumed: the character is, as it were, forci- 
bly crushed into some foreign mould, in the hope of being 
thereby reshaped and beautified; the unhappy man persuades 
himself that he is in truth a new and wonderfully engaging 
creature, and so he moves about with a conscious air, though 
every movement betrays not symmetry, but dislocation. This 
it is to be affected, to walk in a vain show. But the strange- 
ness alone is no proof of the vanity. Many men that move 
smoothly in the old-established railways of custom will be found 
to have their affectation; and perhaps here and there some di- 
vergent genius be accused of it unjustly. The show, though 
common, may not cease to be vain; nor become so for being 
uncommon. Before we censure a man for seeming what he is 
not, we should be sure that we know what he is. As to Richter 
in particular, we think it but fair to observe, that, strange and 
tumultuous as he is, there is a certain benign composure visible 
in his writings; a mercy, a gladness, a reverence, united in such 
harmony, as we cannot but think bespeaks not a false but a ge- 
nuine state of mind; not a feverish and morbid, but a healthy 
and robust state. 

The secret of the matter, perhaps, is, that Richter requires 
more study than most readers care to give; for as we approach 
more closely, many things grow clearer. In the man’s own 
sphere there is consistency; the farther we advance into it, we 
see confusion more and more unfold itself into order; till at 
last, viewed from its proper centre, his intellectual universe, no 
longer a distorted, incoherent series of air-landscapes, coalesces 
into compact expansion; a vast, magnificent, and variegated 
scene; full, indeed, of wondrous products, and rude, it may be, 
and irregular; but gorgeous, and varied, and ample; gay with 
the richest verdure and foliage, and glittering in the brightest 
and kindest sun. 

Richter has been called an intellectual Colossus ; and in truth 
it is still somewhat in this light that we view him. His facul- 
ties are all of gigantic mould; cumbrous, awkward in their 
movements; large and splendid rather than harmonious or 
beautiful; yet joined in living union,—and of force and com- 
pass altogether extraordinary. He has an intellect velement, 
rugged, irresistible; crushing in pieces the hardest problems; 
piercing into the most hidden combinations of things, and grasp- 


ig the most distant: an imagination vague, sombre, splendid, 
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or appalling; brooding over the abysses of Being; wandering 
through Infinitude, and summoning before us, in its dim reli- 
gious light, shapes of brilliancy, solemnity, or terror: a fancy 
of exuberance literally unexampled; for it pours its treasures 
with a lavishness which knows no limit, hanging, like the sun, 
a jewel on every grass-blade, and sowing the earth at large with 
orient pearl. But deeper than all these lies Humour, the ruling 
quality with Richter; as it were the central fire that pervades 
and vivifies his whole being. He is a humourist from his in- 
most soul; he thinks as a humourist, he feels, imagines, acts as 
a humourist: Sport is the element in which his nature lives 
and works. A tumultuous element for such a nature, and wild 
work he makes in it! A Titan in his sport as in his earnest- 
ness, he oversteps all bound, and riots without Jaw or measure. 
He heaps Pelion upon Ossa, and hurls the universe together 
and asunder like a ease of playthings. The Moon “ bombards” 
the Earth, being a rebellious satellite ; Mars “ preaches” to the 
other Planets, very singular doctrine; nay, we have Time and 
Space themselves playing fantastic tricks: it is an infinite mas- 
querade; all Nature is gone forth mumming in the strangest 
guises. 

Yet the anarchy is not without its purpose; these vizards are 
not mere hollow masks; but there are living faces beneath 
them, and this mumming has its significance. Richter is a 
man of mirth, but he seldom or never condescends to be a 
merry-andrew. Nay, in spite of its extravagance, we should 
say that his humour is of all his gifts intrinsic ally the finest and 
most genuine. It has such witching turns; there is —s 
in it so capricious, so quaint, so heartfelt. F rom his Cyclopean 
workshop, and its fuliginous limbecs, and huge unwieldy ma- 
chinery, the little shrivelled twisted figure comes forth at last, 
so per fect and so living, to be for ever “laughed at and for ever 
loved! Wayward as “he seems, he works not without fore- 
thought: like Rubens, by a single stroke, he can change a 
laughing face into a sad one. But in his smile itself a touching 
pathos may lie hidden, a pity too deep for tears. He is a man 
of feeling, i in the noblest sense of that word; for he loves all 
living with the heart of a brother; his soul rushes forth, in 
sy mpathy with gladness or sorrow, w ith goodness or grandeur, 
over all cr sation. Every gentle and generous affection, every 
thrill of me rey, every glow of nobleness, awakens in his bosom 
a response, nay, stvtien his spirit into harmony; a wild musie 
as of wind- -harps, floating round us im fitful ‘swells, but soft 
sometimes, and pure and soul-entrane ing as the song of angels! 
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Aversion itself with him is not hatred: he despises much, but 
justly, with tolerance also, with placidity, and even a sort of 
love. Love, in fact, is the atmosphere he breathes in, the me- 
dium through whish he looks. His is the spirit which gives 
life and beauty to whatever it embraces. Inanimate Nature it- 
self is no longer an insensible assemblage of colours and per- 
fumes, but a mysterious Presence, with which he communes 
in unutterable sympathies. We might call him, as he once 
called Herder, “ a Priest of Nature, a mild Bramin,” wandering 
amid spicy groves, and under benignant skies. The infinite 
Night w ith her solemn aspects, Day : ‘and the sweet approach of 
Even and Morn are full of meaning for him. He loves the green 
Earth with her streams and forests, her flowery leas and eternal 
skies; loves her with a sort of passion, in all her vicissitudes 
of light and shade ;_ his spirit revels in her grandeur and charms; 
expands like the breeze over wood and lawn, over glade and 
dingle, stealing and giving odours. 

It has sometimes been made a wonder that things so discord- 
ant should go together—that men of humour are often likewise 
men of sensibility. But the wonder should rather be to see 
them divided; to find true genial humour dwelling in a mind 
that was coarse or callous. The essence of humour is sensibi- 
lity; warm, tender fellow-feeling with all forms of existence. 
Nay, we may say that unless se: asoned and purified by humour, 
sensibility i is apt to run wild; will readily corrupt into disease, 
falsehood, or in one word, sentimentality. Witness Rousseau, 
Zimmerman, in some points also St Pierre: to say nothing of 
living instances; or of the Kotzebues, and other pale host of 
woe-begone mourners, whose wailings, like the howl of an 
Irish wake, have from time to time cleft the general ear. The 
last perfection of our faculties, says Schiller, with a truth far 
deeper than it seems, is that their activity, without ceasing to 
be sure and earnest, become sport. True humour is se nsibility, 
in the most athuilin and deepest sense; but it is this sport of 
sensibility; wholesome and perfect therefore; as it were, the 
playful teasing fondness of a mother to her child. 

That fac ulty of irony, of caricature, which often passes by 
the name of humour, but con: sists chiefly in a certain supe rficial 
distortion or reversal of objects, and ends at best in laughter, 
hears no resemblance to the humour of Richter. A shallow 
endowment this; and often more a habit than an endowment. 
It is but a poor fraction of humour; or rather, it is the bedy to 
which the soul is wanting; any life it has being false, artificial, 
and irrational. ‘True humour springs not more from the head 
than from the heart: it is net contempt, its essence is love; tt 
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issues not in laughter, but in still smiles, which lie far deep- 
er. It is a sort of inverse sublimity; exalting, as it were, into 
our affections what is below us, while sublimity draws down 
into our affectious what is above us. The former is scarcely 
less precious or heart-affecting than the latter; perhaps it is 
still rarer, and, as a test of genius, still more decisive. It is, 
in fact, the bloom and perfume, the purest effluence of a deep, 
fine, aud loving nature; a nature in harmony with itself, re- 
conciled to the world and its stintedness and contradiction, nay, 
finding in this very contradiction new elements of beauty as 
well as goodness. Among our own writers, Shakspeare in this, 
as in all othe 4 provinces, must have his place: yet not the first ; 

his humour is heartfelt, exuberant, warm, but seldom the ten- 
derest or most subtle. Swift inclines more to a irony : 
yet he had genuine humour too, and of no unloving sor , though 
vased, like Ben Jonson’s, in a most bitter and oe rind, 
Sterne follows next; our last specimen of humour, and, with 
all his faults, our best; our finest, if not our strongest, for 
Yorich, and Corporal Trim, and Uncle Toby, have yet no bro- 
ther but in Don Quixote, far as he lies above them. Cervantes 
is indeed the purest of all humourists; so gentle and genial,— 
so full, yet so ethereal, is his humour, and in such accordance 
with itself and his whole noble nature. The Italian mind is 
said to abound in humour ; yet their classies seem to give us no 
right emblem of it: except, perhaps, in Ariosto, there appears 
little in their current poetry that reaches the region of true hu- 
mour. In France, since the days of Montaigne, it seems to be 
nearly extinct: Voltaire, much as he dealt in ridicule, never 
rises into humour; and even with Moliere, it is far more an 
affair of the understanding than of the character. 

That, in this point, Richter excels all German authors, is 
saying much fer him, and may be said truly. Lessing has hu- 
mour, nll a sharp, rigid, substantial, and, on the whole, genial 
sort; yet the ruling bias of his mind is to logic. So likewise has 
Wieland, though much diluted by the general loquacity of his 
nature, and impoverished still farther by ‘the influences of a cold, 
meagre, French scepticism. Among the Ramlers, Gellerts, 
Hagedorn ns, of Frederick the Second’s time, we find dean ance, 
and delicate in kind too, of that light matter which the French 
call pleasantry ; but little or nothing that deserves the name of 
humour. In the present age, however, there is Goethe, witha 
rich true vein; and this sublimated, as it were, to an essence, 
and blended in still union with his whole mind. Tieck also, 
among his many fine susceptibilities, is net without a warm 
keen sense for the ridienlous: and a humour rising, though hy 
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short fits, and from a much lower atmosphere, to be poetic, 
But of all these men, there is none that, in depth, copiousness, 
and intensity of humour, can be compared with Jean Paul. He 
alone exists in humour; lives, moves, and has his being in it, 
With him it is not so much united to his other qualities, of in. 
tellect, fancy, imagination, moral feeling, as these are united to 
it; or rather unite themselves to it, and grow under its warmth, 
as in their proper temperature and climate. Not as if we meant 
to assert that his humour is in all cases perfectly natural and 
pure; nay, that it is not often extravagant, untrue, or even 
absurd: but still, on the whole, the core and life of it are ge. 
nuine, subtile, spiritual. Not without reason have his pane- 
gyrists named him Jean Paul der LEinzige—* Jean Paul the 
** Only :” in one sense or the other, either as praise or censure, 
his critics also must adopt this epithet ; for surely in the whole 
circle of literature, we look in vain for his parallel. Unite the 
sportfulness of Rabelais, and the best sensibility of Sterne, with 
the earnestness, and, even in slight portions, the sublimity of 
Milton ; and let the mosaic brain of old Burton give forth the 
workings of this strange union, with the pen of Jeremy Bent- 
ham ! 

To say how, with so peculiar a natural endowment, Richter 
should have shaped his mind by culture, is much harder than to 
say that he has shaped it wrong. Of affectation we will neither 
altogether clear him, nor very loudly pronounce him guilty. 
That his manner of writing is singular,—nay, in fact, a wild 
complicated Arabesque, no one can deny. But the true que 
tion is,—how nearly does this manner of writing represent his 
real manner of thinking and existing? With what degree of 
freedom does it allow this particular form of being to manifest 
itself; or what fetters and perversions does it lay on such mi 
nifestation ? For the great law of culture is: Let each become 
all that he was created capable of being ; expand, if possible, to 
his full growth; resisting all impediments, casting off all fo- 
reign, especially all noxious adhesions; and show himself at 
length in his own shape and stature, be these what they may. 
There is no uniform of excellence, either in physical or spiritual 
nature : all genuine things are what they ought to be. The reir- 
deer is good and beautiful, so likewise is the elephant. In lite 
rature it is the same: ‘ every man,” says Lessing, ‘ has lis 
** own style, like his own nose.” True, there are noses of won- 
derful dimensions ; but no nose can justly be amputated by the 
public,—not even the nose of Slawkenbergius himself ; so it be 


a real nose, and no wooden one, put on for deception’s sake and 
mere show. 
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To speak in grave language, Lessing means, and we agree 
with him, that the outward style is to be “judged of by the inward 
qualities of the spirit which it is employed to body forth ; that 
without prejudice to critical propriety, well understood, the 
former may vary into many shapes as the latter varies ; ; that, in 
short, the grand point for a writer, is not to be of this or that 
external make and fashion, but in every fashion, to be genuine, 
vigorous, alive—alive with his whole being, consciously, and for 
beneficent results. 

Tried by this test, we imagine Richter’s wild manner will be 
found less imperfect than many a very tame one. To the man 
it may not be unsuitable. In that singular form, there is a fire, 
a splendour, a benign energy, which persuades us into tolerance, 
nay into love, of much that might otherwise offend. Above all, 
this man, alloyed with imperfections as he may be, is consistent 
and coherent: he is at one with himself; he knows his aims, 
and pursues them in sincerity of heart, joyfully, and with undi- 
vided will. A harmonious developement of being, the first and 
last object of all true culture, has therefore been attained ; if 
not completely, at least more completely than in one of a thou- 
sand ordinary men. Nor let us forget, that, in such a nature, 
it was not of easy attainment ; that w vhere much was to be deve- 
loped, some imperfection should be forgiven. It is true, the 
beaten paths of literature lead the safeliest to the goal ; and the 
talent pleases us most, which submits to shine with new grace- 
fulness through old forms. Nor is the noblest and most pecu- 
liar mind too noble or peculiar for working by prescribed laws : 
Sophocles, Shakspeare, Cervantes, and in Richter’s own age, 
Goethe, how little did they innovate on the given forms of com- 
position, how much in the spirit they breathed into them! All 
this is true; and Richter must lose of our esteem in proportion. 
Much, however, will remain; and why should we quarrel with 
the high, because it is not the highest? Richter’s worst faults 
are nearly allied to his best merits ; being chiefly exuberance of 
good, irregular squandering of wealth, a dazzling with excess of 
true light. These things may be pardoned the more readily, as 
they are little likely to ‘be imitated. 

On the whole, Genius has privileges of its own ; it selects an 
orbit for itself; and be this never so eccentric, if it is indeed a 
celestial orbit, we mere stargazers must at last compose our- 
selves; must cease to cavil at it, and begin to observe it, and 

calculate its laws. That Richter is a new Planet in the intel- 
leetual heavens, we dare not affirm; an atmospheric Meteor he 
is not wholly ; perhaps a Comet that, though with long aberra- 
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tions, and shrouded in a nebulous veil, has yet its place in the 
empyrean. 

Of Richter’s individual works, of his opinions, his general 
philosophy of life, we have no room left us to speak. Regarding 
his novels, we may say, that, except in some few instances, and 
those chiefly of the shorter class, they are not what, in strict 
language, we can term unities: with much callida Junctura of 
parts, it is rare that any of them leaves on us the impression of 
a perfect, homogeneous, indivisible whole. A true work of art 
requires to be fuse din the mind of its creator, and, as it were, 
poured forth (from his imagination, though not from his per,) 
at one simultaneous gush. Richter’s works do not always bear 
sufficient marks of havin; r been in fusion; yet ne ‘ithe are they 
merely rivetied together ; to say the ‘les ast, the y have been we Ided. 
A similar remark applies to many of his characters; indeed, 
more or less, to all of them, except such as are entirely he 
morous, or have a large dash of humour. In this latter pro- 
vince, certainly, he is at home; a true poet, a maker: his Sie 
benkds, his Schmelzle, even his Fibel and Fizlein are living figures. 
But in heroic personages, passionate, massive, overpowering as 
he is, we have scarcely ever a complete ideal: art has not at- 
tained to the concealment of itself. With his heroines again he 
is more successful; they are often true heroines, though perhaps 
with too little variety of character; bustling, buxom mothers 
and housewives, with all the caprices, perversities, and warm ge- 
nerous helpfulness of women; or white, half-angelie creatures, 
meek, still, long-suffering, high-minded, of tenderest affections, 
and hes arts crushed yet unco: maplaining. Supernatural figures 
he has not attempted ; and wisely, for he cannot write without 
belief. Yet many times he exhibits an imagination of a singu- 
larity, nay, on the whole, of a truth and grandeur, une xampled 
elsewhere. In his dreams there is a mystic complexity, a gloom, 
and amid the dim, gigantic, half-ghastly shadows, gleamings o! 
a wizard splendour, which almost recall to us the visions of ‘Exe: 
kiel. By readers who have studied the Dream in the New-yea's 
Eve, we shall not be mistaken. 

Richter’s Philosophy, a matter of no ordinary interest, both 
as it agrees with the common philosophy of Germany, and dis- 
agrees with it, must not be touched on for the present. One 
only observation we shall make: it is not mechanical, or sceptical: 
it springs not from the forum or the laboratory, but from the 
depths of the human spirit; and yields as its fairest product a 
noble system of Mor: ality, and the firmest conviction of Re ligion. 
In this latter point we reckon him peculiarly worthy of study. 
To a careless reader he might seem the wildest of infidels; for 
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nothing can exceed the freedom with which he bandies to and 
fro the dogmas of religion, nay, sometimes the highest objects 
of Christian reverence. There are passages of this sort which 
will occur to every reader of Richter; but which, not to fall 
into the error we already blamed in Madame de Stael, we shall 
refrain from quoting. More light is in the following: Or,” in- 
quires he, in his usual abrupt way, (Note to Schmelzle’s Journey,) 
“ Or are all your Mosques, Episcopal Churches, Pagodas, Cha- 
“ pels of Ease, Tabernacles, and Pantheons, anything else but 
“ the Ethnic Forecourt of the Invisible Temple and its Holy of 
“ Holies?” Yet, independently of all dogmas, nay, perhaps in 
spite of many, Richter is in the highest sense of the word reli- 
gious. A reverence, not a self-interested fear, but a noble reve- 
rence for the spirit of all goodness, forms the crown and glory 
of his culture. The fiery elements of his nature have been pu- 
rified under holy influences, and chastened by a principle of 
mercy and humility into peace and well-doing. An intense 
and continual faith in man’s immortality and native grandeur 
accompanies him ; from amid the vortices of life, he looks up to 
a heavenly loadstar; the solution of what is visible and transient, 
he finds in what is invisible and eternal. He has doubted, he 
denies, yet he believes. ‘‘ When, in your last hour,” says he, 
(Levana, p. 251.) “ when, in your last hour, (think of this, ) all fa- 
“ culty in the broken spirit shall fade away and die into inanity— 
“ imagination, thought, effort, enjoyment,—then at last will the 
“ night-flower of Belief alone continue blooming, and refresh 
“ with its perfumes in the last darkness.” 

To reconcile these seeming contradictions, to explain the 
grounds, the manner, the congruity of Richter’s belief, cannot 
be attempted here. We recommend him to the study, the tole- 
rance, and even the praise, of all men who have inquired into this 
highest of questions with a right spirit ; inquired with the martyr 
fearlessness, but also with the martyr reverence, of men that love 
Truth, and will not accept a lie. A frank, fearless, honest, yet 
truly spiritual faith is of all things the rarest in our time. 

Of writings which, though with many reservations, we have 
praised so much, our hesitating readers may demand some s 
cimen. To unbelievers, unhappily, we have none of a convin- 
cing sort to give. Ask us not to represent the Peruvian forests 
by three twigs plucked from them; or the cataracts of the Nile 
by a handful of its water! To those, meanwhile, who will look 
on twigs as mere dissevered twigs, and a handful of water as 
only so many drops, we present the following. It is a summer 
Sunday night; Jean Paul is taking leave of the Hukelum Par- 
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son and his wife; like him, we have long laughed at them or 
wept for them; like him also, we are sad to part from them: 

* We were all of us too deeply moved. We at last tore our- 
** selves asunder from repeated embraces ; my friend retired with 
** the soul whom he loves. I remained alone, behind him with 
the Night. 

* And I walked without aim through woods, through valleys, 
*‘ and over brooks, and through sleeping villages, to enjoy the 
* great Night, like a Day. 1 walked, and still looked, like the 
* magnet, to the region of midnight, to strengthen my heart at 
** the gleaming twilight, at this upstretching aurora of a morn- 
*‘ ing beneath our feet. White night butterflies flitted, white 
** blossoms fluttered, white stars fell, and the white snow-pow- 
“ der hung silvery in the high Shadow of the Earth, which reaches 
** beyond the Moon, and which is our Night. Then began the 
** Eolian Harp of the Creation to tremble and to sound, blown 
*‘on from above; and my immortal Soul was a string in this 
* Harp.—The heart of a brother, everlasting Man, swelled under 
** the everlasting heaven, as the seas swell under the sun and 
“ under the moon.—The distant village clocks struck midnight, 
“mingling, as it were, with the ever-pealing tone of ancient 
** Eternity.—The limbs of my buried ones touched cold on my 
** soul, and drove away its blots, as dead hands heal eruptions 
§¢ of the skin.—I walked silently through little hamlets, and close 
“ by their outer church-yards, where crumbled upeast coflin- 
*‘ hoards were glimmering, while the onte bright eyes that had 
* Jain in them, were mouldered into grey ashes. Cold thought! 
*‘ clutch not like a cold spectre at my heart: I look up to the 
“ starry sky, and an everlasting chain stretches thither, and 
* over, and below; and all is Life, and Warmth, and Light, and 
* all is Godlike or God. . . : 

** Towards morning, I desired thy late lights, little city of my 
* dwelling, which I belong to on this side the grave; I returned 
*‘to the Earth; and in thy steeples behind the by-advaneed 
* great midnight, it struck half past two: about this hour, in 
** 1794, Mars went down in the west, and the Moon rose in the 
‘* east ; and my soul desired, in grief for the noble warlike blood 
** which is still streaming on the blossoms of Spring: Ah, retire, 
* bloody War, like red Mars; and thou, still Peace, come forth 
§* like the mild divided Moon !”—End of Quintus Fialein. 


Such, seen through no uncoloured medium, but in dim re- 
moteness, and sketched in hurried, transitory outline, are some 
features of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter and his works. Ger- 
many has long loved him; to England also he must one day be- 
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come known ; for a man of this magnitude belongs not to one 
people, but to the world. What our countrymen may decide 
of him, still more what may be his fortune with posterity, we 
will not try to foretell. Time has a contracting influence on 
many a wide-spread fame; yet of Richter we will say, that he 
may survive much. There is in him that which does not die; 
that Beauty and Earnestness of soul, that spirit of Humanity, 
of Love and mild Wisdom, over which the vicissitudes of mode 
have no sway. This is that excellence of the inmost nature 
which alone confers immortality on writings; that charm which 
still, under every defacement, binds us to the pages of our own 
Hookers, and Taylors, and Brownes, when their way of thought 
has long ceased to be ours, and the most valued of their merely 
intellectual opinions have passed away, as ours too must do, with 
the circumstances and events in which they took their shape or 
rise. To men of a right mind, there may long be in Richter 
much that has attraction and value. In the moral desert of vul- 
gar Literature, with its sandy wastes, and parched, bitter, and 
too often poisonous shrubs, the writings of this man will rise in 
their irregular luxuriance, like a cluster of date-trees, with its 
greensward and well of water, to refresh the pilgrim, in the sul- 
try solitude, with nourishment and shade. 


Art. VIIL.—Original Letters, illustrative of English History, in- 
cluding numerous Royal Letters from Autographs in the British 
Museum, and one or two other Collections. With Notes and Il- 
lustrations. By Henry Ex.is, F.R.S. Sec. S. A. Keeper of 
the MSS. in the British Museum. Second Series, 4 vols. 
8vo. pp. 1613. London. Harding and Lepard. 1827. 


cc is with great pleasure that we meet our learned and 

worthy Editor again in the prosecution of his very useful 
task, on which we formerly greeted his entrance by our meed 
of applause and thanks. We strongly urged him to conti- 
nue; and we still urge him in like manner: For he has only 
begun, what may well last his life, the work of opening to the 
world the hitherto locked up treasures under his official care. 
If there were no other inducements to prosecute this duty, this 
alone should suffice, that it is the first and surest way by far of 
preserving for ever the valuable documents themselves—there be- 
ing no more effectual way of perpetuating the testimony of any 
paper-writing, than giving it to the public through the press. 
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But the paramount reason for urging Mr Ellis to go on, is, that 
he thus makes accessible to all mankind what hitherto has been 
the property of the trustees, who never use it,—or of a few men 
living near the Museum, who only use it in the parts suited to 
their peculiar speculations and views. 

In selecting from this work some of the more interesting 
portions, with the view both of giving them greater circulation, 
and of conveying a few remarks to the reader, we shall confine 
ourselves to the third and fourth volumes, as by far the most 
interesting. The barbarous remains of royal illiterature, (sit 
venia verbo,) or of priestly pride, alternating with sycophancy, 
are of little curiosity; though here and there such courtesies as 
that of the brutal savage, Glyndower’s lieutenant, the pink of 
chivalry with our romancers, in his letter to Reginald Lord 
Grey de Ruthyn, may excite a smile. The Baron terms this 
doughty correspondent, “ the strongest thief in Wales.” His 
name is Griffith ap David ap Griffith; and he is of the true 
cast, which our sentimental lovers of * the olden time,” who re- 
gret all improvement, would have us regard as the genuine race 
of men, high-minded men. ‘ We hope,” says Griffith, or, as he 
signs his name, Gruffuth, “ we hope we shall do the a privy 
*‘ thing ; a rope, a ladder, and a ryng; high on gallows for to 
* hinge. And thus shall be your endynge; and he that made 
*‘ the be the so helpynge; and we on our behalf, shall be well 
* willynge.”——In which fine poesy of the true time of chivalry, 
be it observed, in passing, there is some little trace of the versi- 
fication of its modern eulogists and imitators. But we deem 
the remains of less savage animals more befitting the degenerate 
taste and fallen nature of the present age to contemplate ; and, 
therefore, pass at once some centuries downward in the series, 
from the Plantagenet to the Tudor and the Stuart. 

In “ that infamous year,” as Lord Clarendon justly terms 
1572, the news of the massacre at Paris excited a natural sym- 
pathy and alarm in England; and we now find, that the foul 
murder of Mary Queen of Scots, was first suggested by the base 
and cruel councillor—Fear. Female jealousy may have smoothed 
the way to its execution, by one of the most cold-blooded and 
perfidious of her sex; but its origin was in alarm, the cause of 
most of the evils that afflict nations. A Right Reverend Prelate 
has, it now appears, the singular honour of having first suggest- 
ed this great crime, as an expedient “ for the safety of our 
** Quene and Realme”—to which the canting miscreant dares 
to add blasphemously, “ yf God will.” The following letter, 
from Edwin Sandys, Bishop of London, to the Lord Burghley, 
substantiates his claim to the honour of inventing the greatest 
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blot upon Elizabeth’s fame; and it is fit se singular a wretch 
should be made known to posterity for what he did. 

“ Theese evill tymes trouble all good mens headdes, and make their 
hearte sake, (heartes ake, ) fearinge that this barbarous treacherie will not 
ceasse in Fraunce, but willreachoveruntous. Neitherfeare we the man- 
gling of our body, but we sore dreade the hurt of our Head: for therin 
consisteth our lief and saftie. We shall dutiefullie praie. Give you.good 
advise. And God, I trust, will deliver us owt of the mouthe of the 

rarringe Lyon. The Citizens ef London in theese dangerous daies 
had need prudentlie to be dealt withall; the preachers appointed for 
the Crosse in this vacacion are but yonge men, unskilfull in matters 
politicall, yet so carried with zeale that they will enter into them and 
poure furthe their opinions. Yf the league standeth firme betwixt 
her Mat, and the Frenche Kinge, (as I suppose it dothe,) they may 
perhappes, beinge not directed, utter speache to the breache thereof. 
Howe that will be liked of I dowte. Yf I may receave from yor. L. 
some direction or advise herin, I will not faill to directe them so well 
as I canne. The Deane of Paules and I will first oceupie the place, 
givinge example howe others may followe. Sundrie have required a 
publique Faste and Praier to be had, for the confoundinge of theese 
and other cruell enemies of Goddes gospell; but this I will not con- 
sent unto, withowt warraunt from hir Matic. Thus am I bolde to un- 
folde a peece of my myde on the sudden, and to make you pertaker 
of my simple cogitacions, knowinge that according to yo". olde wonte, 

ou will teke the same in good parte. Hasten hir Ma*, homewarde, 

ir safe returne to London will comforth many heartes oppressed with 
feare. God preserve yow, and directe yow with his spirite to counsell 
to his glorie. In haste from my howse at Fulham this v. of Sep- 
tember 1572 

« yor, L. humble at commandment. 
«“ Ep. Lonpon. 
“ The saftie of our Quene and Realme, 
yf God will. 

“1, Farthwith éo curte or the SCOTTISH QUENE'S neape: 
sa est nostri fundi calumitas. 

“ 2. To remove from our Quene Papistes, and suche as by private 
persuasion overthrowe good counsell. 

“ 3. The Q. matic, to be garded stronglie with Protestants, and others 
to be removed. 

“ 4, Order must be taken for the safe kepinge of the Tower, and for 
good order to be had in London for strengtheninge of the Citie, and 
that they receave no Papistes of strengthe to sojourne there this win- 
ter. 

“5. A firme League to be made with the yonge Scottish Kinge and 
the Protestants there. 

“6. A League to be made with the Princes Protestants of Germa- 
nie, offensive and defensive. 

“7, The chiefe Papistes of this realme are to be shutte uppe in the 
Tower, and the popishe olde Bushoppes to be returned thither. 
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“8. The Gospell earnestlie to be promoted, and the Churche not 
burdened with unnecessarie ceremonies. 

“9. The Protestants, which onlie are faithfull subjectes, are to be 
comforted, preferred, and placed in autoritie, the Papistes to be dis- 
placed. 

« Theese put in execution, wolde twrne to Goddes glory, 
the saftie of the Quene’s Ma**, and make the Realme florishe 
and stande, 

*€ To the right honourable my singuler 
good Lorde the Lorde of Burghley, highe 
‘Treasurer of Englande.” 

*“‘ My singular good Lorde” served a jealous and spiteful wo- 
man, or he would have spurned the Right Reverend assassin 
from him, and told him, “ tarry thou for life in Paul’s chain, 
** for never shalt thou set in Lambeth thy cleft hoof.” 

The birth of “ our most religious and gracious sovereign,” 
Charles IL, is thus announced by Lord Dorchester, with exem- 
plary piety, and not quite as great a gift of prophecy : 

* SIR, 

“« T receaved this morning by M*. Hopton your last Letters, and 
though I had allready written to you by this bearer, the cause of pub- 
lick joy, since hapned, occasions the addition of these lynes to let yow 
know that yesterday before noone the Queene was made the happy 
mother of a Prince of Wales. Herselfe (God be thanked) is in good 
estate, and what a child can promise that reckons yet but two dayes, 
is allready visible, as a gratious pledge from Heaven of those blessings 
which are convayed and assured to Kingdomes in the issue of their 
Princes. As this hath sett on worke here whatsoever may serve to 
speake the fullnes of our harts in the language of publicke rejoysing, 
soe His Majestie hath thought fitt to communicate his contentment to 
the King and Queenes of France by his owne letters, whereof M:. 
Montague is the bearer, and hath commission to invite that King and 
the Queene mother to joyne with the King of Bohemia in christning 
of the yong Prince. And soe in hast I rest 

“« Y", to be commaunded 
“ DorcHESTER. 

«“ From Whitehall 
The 30 of May 1630. 

«* To my very loving frend M'. De Vic 
remayning for his Majesties affaires at 
Paris.” 

We are tempted to extract the letter which immediately fol- 
lows, touching a peculiarity in that great man, and venerable 
patriot, Lord Coke. It is from Mr Mead to Sir Martin Stute- 
ville: 

“ Sir Edward Coke being now very infirme in body, a freind of his 
sent him two or three Doctors to regulate his health; whom he told, 
that he had never taken phisick since he was borne, and would not now 
begin ; and that he had now upon him a disease, which all the drugges 
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of Asia, the gold of Africa, the silver of America, nor all the Doctors 
of Europe could cure, OLp Ace. He therefore both thankt them and 
his friend that sent them, and dismist them nobly with a reward of 
twenty pieces to each man.” 

A letter from one Mr Pary (Dec. 2, 1632) to Sir Thomas 
Puckering, gives the news of Gustavus Adolphus’s death at the 
battle of Lutzen, near Leipsic, with some particulars of that me- 
morable catastrophe. 

“ On Fryday Dalbier a German (who was Count Mansfeld’s pay- 
master in all his warres, hee that should have fetch’t over the Dutch 
for the late Duke from Embden, and which hath served sometimes un- 
der the King of Sweden since his coming into Germany) Dalbier, I 
say, came to the court. And Burlamacki that accompanied him thi- 
ther told me, the newes he brought out of Dutchland were as follow- 
eth: That hee was four dayes in the Swedish army, after the battell 
was fought. That hee sawe the dead body of the king of Sweden. 
That Papenheim, the bravest commander that ever serv'd the Empe- 
rour was slaine in the same battell. That the Swedish army gott the 
victory. That Walstein left his ordinance behinde him. That Ber- 
nard Duke of Saxon Weymar pursued Walstein towards Bohemia: 
that Dalbier, as hee passed through Frankford, understood the Chan- 
celour Oxeinstern was gone up to consult with the Duke Elector of 
Saxony about carriage of the maine busines: and that when Dalbier 
was come to Mentz, hee found the King of Bohemia dead there of the 
plague which hee had gotten at Frankford.* Thus farre Burlamacki. 

“ The manner of the king of Swedens death he thus describeth; I 
mean Dalbier; the King (saith hee) being shott on the arme with a 
pistoll call’d to his cousin Bernard Duke of Weymar, to make way for 
his retreat, that hee might goe and dresse his wound. But as the 
word was in his mouth, an horseman of the enemy prying the king 
steadfastly in the face, said, you are the birde wee have so long lookt, 
and with that shott him through the boddy with a brace of bulletts ; 
so that the King fell off his horse stark dead, and Duke Bernard slewe 
the man that had thus kill’d him. But that which soundes harshe and 
incredible in all mens eares, is, that the Kinges body, thus falling, 
should bee so much neglected as to be left all day and all night in the 
field, and to be found next morning stript stark naked among the pro- 
miscuous carcasses. But Browne that arrived here on Saturday, being 
sent post by Curtius the kinges Agent from Frankford, contradictes 
Dalbier in this, saying, the Kinges corpse, as soon as ever it fell, was 
layd in a waggon, and that being since embalmed it is carried along 
with the army as an incentive to stirre up his soldiers to revenge his 
blood. 

“ Both doe agree, that the King by his last will and testament con- 


* The King of Bohemia died at Mentz Noy. 29%. 1632; as it was 
subsequently said, of a malignant fever. 
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stituted the Queene his wife to succeed him in authority, and ordered 
a councill of warre continually to attende her, that shee might signe 
and firme all their dispaches and resolutions. 

“ If the King of Bohemia bee dead, the Emperour hath a great ad- 
vantage therby, because there is none now living but himselfe that 
hath any title to that so long controverted Crowne. Besides, upon 
that Kinges death, our King and State are obliged to doe more for a 
Nephew then for a brother in lawe; and more likewise for a widdow 
then for a wife. 

“ Well, the mourning here in Court for both Kinges began on Sun- 
day, and is to continue till Newyeares daye: and yet some (and those 
not a fewe) are so incredulous, as they will not beleeve the death of 
either. For yesterday there came letters to town from Amsterdam, 
Haerlem, the Haghe, & Delft, which affirmed the king of Sweden to 
be alive, though those from Antwerp said the contrary. Yesterday 
there was at least 200%, layd in wagers that he is still alive. Mr James 
Maxwells brother hearing them there yesterday affirme the kinges life 
so confidently, said hee would lay ten to one, the king was dead. 
Wherupon suche a throng of people came about him with golde in 
their handes as almost putt him out of countenance; and made him 
glad to accept no more but three pieces. 

“ At night, with the tide, arrived from Delft a servant of one M*. 
Berrington, a merchant adventurer, who saith that letters from Leip- 
sig & Magdeburg doe avowe the king to be alive, and that the reason 
why it was generally thought he was dead, was, because so soon as 
hee was hurte he retired into his tent, and kept himselfe close there 
for twoe dayes under the surgeons hand.” 

The devoted admirers of Charles I., we doubt not, will be 
much edified with the title of Letter CCLXXXIX. “ King 
** Charles I. to Dr Juxon, Bishop of London: the King sends him 
* a Case of Conscience.” The amiable, good, and dear King! so 
conscientious ! so scrupulous! sending to the Bishop “ a Case 
** of Conscience,” while other kings would send his Lordship a 
request for a living! We extract this conscientious effusion for 
the edification of the Jacobite reader, who venerates our Royal 
Martyr ; subjoining, reluctantly, a few Hanoverian comments 
thereupon. 

* Newcastle 30 Sept. 1646. 
«“ My Lorp, 

“ My knowledge of your worth and learning, and particularly in 
resolving Cases of Conscience, makes me at this time (I confess) put 
to you a hard and bold task, nor would I do it, but that I am confi- 
dent you know not what fear is in a good cause. Yet I hope You 
believe that I shall be loath to expose you to a needless danger, as- 
suring you that I will yield to none of your friends in my care of your 
preservation. I need not tell You the many persuasions and threat- 
nings that hath been used to me for making me change Episcopal into 
Presbiterial Government, which absolutely to do, is so directly against 
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my conscience, that, by the Grace of God no misery shall ever make me: 
but I hold myself obliged by all honest means to eschew the mischief 
of this too visible storm, and I think some kind of compliance with 
the iniquity of the times may be fit, as my Case is, which, at another 
time, were unlawful. These are the grounds that have made me think 
of this inclosed Proposition, the which as one way it looks handsome 
to us, so in another I am fearful least I cannot make it with a safe 
conscience ; of which I command you to give me your opinion upon your 
Allegiance. Conjuring you, that you will deal plainly and freely with 
me, as you will answer it at the dreadful day of Judgement. 

« I conceive the Question to be, whether I may with a safe Con- 
science give way to this proposed temporary compliance, with a re- 
solution to recover and maintain that doctrine and discipline wherein 
Ihave been bred. The duty of my Oath is herein chiefly to be con- 
sidered; I flattering myself that this way I better comply with it, 
than being constant to a flat denial, considering how unable I am by 
force to obtain that which this way there wants not probability to re- 
cover, if accepted, (otherwise there is no harm done) for my Regal 
authority once settled, I make no question of recovering Episcopal 
government, and God is my witness my chiefest end in regaining my 
power, is, to do the Church service. So expecting your reasons to 
strengthen your opinion, whatsoever it be, I rest 

*“ Your most asseured, reall, faithfull, 
“ constant frend 
“ CuHaRLEs R. 

« ] desire your opinion in the particulars, as well as in the general 
scope of it; and yet mend much in the penning of it. I give you leave 
to take the assistance of the Bishop of Salisbury and D'. Sheldon, and 
either of them. But let me have your answer with all convenient 
speed. None knows of this but Will Murray, who promises exact 
secrecy. 

« a opinions and reasons shall confirm me in making of this 
Proposition, then you may some way be seen in it, otherwise I pro- 
mise you, that your opinion shall be concealed.” 

Now, we conceive that a greater instance of perfidy than this 
letter discloses, cannot be pointed out in the whole history of 
intrigues, even among cardinals and other Romish priests them- 
selves. Let it be carefully remarked, that the doubt raised in 
the King’s mind, is not whether he can conscientiously deceive 
the Presbyterians, but whether he can, conscientiously towards 
the Church, give a temporary and seeming acquiescence to its 
disadvantage. This is quite clear, from these two passages :— 
“ To change Episcopal into Presbiterial government absolutely, 
“is so directly against my conscience, that no misery shall ever 
“make me; but I hold myself obliged, by all honest means, to 
“ eschew the mischief of this too visible storm ; and I think some 
“ kind of compliance with the iniquity of the times may be fit, as my 
“ case is, which, at another time, were unlaujful.”—Again :—* The 
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* duty of my oath is herein chiefly to be considered ; I flatter 
* myself that, in this way, I better comply with it.” So that 
he never once dreamt of considering whether he was acting a 
fair, an honest, or conscientious part, by the Presbyterians, in 
pretending to be against Episcopacy, and for Presbytery, with 
the secret design of restoring Episcopacy, and putting down 
Presbytery, which he says, ** God is his witness, is his chiefest 
‘‘ end in regaining his power !” His only scruple arises from the 
fear of doing wrong by the Church, if he should, even in out- 
ward appearance, and in seeming breach of his oath, favour her 
adversaries. It is remarkable, that Lord Clarendon, in allusion 
to Charles’s ultimate refusal, says, “* He was too conscientious to 
* buy his peace at so profane and sacrilegious a price.” But 
the candid and reflecting reader of the above memorable letter, 
cannot well have any doubt as to the measure of the bless- 
ed martyr’s conscientious scruples; and without any want of 
charity, we must take leave to suspect, that even the scru- 
ples which he puts forward, are fabricated for the occasion, and 
that his real fears were lest his apparent compliance, misun- 
derstood, might alienate the Church, while it conciliated the 
sectaries. He probably addressed cases of conscience to other 
bishops ; and if he could have obtained the concurrence of a suf- 
ficient number to quiet the whole body, by letting his real mo- 
tives be understood, he would infallibly have tricked the Pres- 
byterians as he plainly wished, and he was fully prepared to 
do, without any scruples or hesitation at all. 

Our worthy Editor is, on all occasions, so abundantly hostile 
to the Commonwealth, and devotedly loyal to the Stuarts, that 
we question if he would have inserted this very decisive letter 
of the Royal Martyr, had he exactly perceived its drift, and not 
been led away by the phrase of the King—* Case of Conscience.” 
His notes on this period of the collection, are full of whatever 
he could collect most favourable to the Royal cause, and most 
injurious to the Republicans. He gives anecdotes and remarks 
in plenty, and letters expressing abhorrence of the deed which 
was done on the 30th of January. Thus, he cites Evelyn, who 
** was so struck with horror, that he kept the day of his martyr- 
‘ dom apart, and would not be present at that execrable wicked- 
‘‘ ness.” He relates, from a weekly newspaper of the 7th March, 
that “ most of the gentry of Scotland are clothed in mourning, 
*‘ and the chair of State in the Parliament House, and upper- 
“‘ most seats in the kirks, and the pulpits, are clothed black.” 
But, somehow or other, he seems to have found none of those 
symptoms of general and excessive grief so faithfully described by 
Ilume, and with such minuteness of detail—nothing about pul- 








he 
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pits flowing with unsuborned tears—women casting forth the 
untimely fruit of the womb, and some, “as if they could not or 
« would not survive their beloved Monarch,” actually giving up 
the ghost.—Yet the letters published by Mr Ellis tell several 
tales not at all founded in fact, and which, in the notes, he con- 
tradicts as exaggerations. The grief of one person is indeed 
described ; and Mr Ellis seems to regard it as something extra- 
ordinary, and very creditable to the party. We doubt if son ever 
wept less for death of father, even when he had not fallen under 
the hand of public justice. 

“ Feb. 7. Letters from Southampton say, that on Friday, Feb. 
«24, the Prince received intelligence of his Father’s death, and 
«being much astonish’d thereat, declared himself with a sad de- 
“jected countenance to divers gentlemen attending his person, 
“saying, * O unfortunate Prince, that ever I should live to see this 
“day; now woe be unto the Kingdome of England.” With that 
“the tears trickled down his cheeks, and his Highness betook 
“himself to some privacy, for a while.” 

The hatred and contempt of the Republicans govern both the 
selections in the text, and the commentary in the notes. Dif- 
fering widely from Mr Ellis in our views of these men, we 
fear not to extract the letters given by him as samples of their 
peculiarities. The following is Harrison’s letter to Cromwell, 
from which Hume has quoted a famous passage. Our Editor 
calls it in the title, ** 4 Letter of Cant.” 

“ My Deare Lorp 

“ To spare your trouble I forbeare to give yow my excuse for not 
waiting on yow to Ware. I know yow love me, therefore are not 
apt to except, though in this particular I had not failed, but that Or- 
ders from the Councell superseded me. 

“ Considering under how many and greate burdens yow labour I 
am afraid to saie anie more, that I maie not add to them, but love and 
duty makes me presume. 

“ The buisines yow goe upon is weightie, as ever yett yow under- 
tooke: the issue plainly and deeply concernes the life or death of 
the Lords people, his owne name and his Sons: nevertheless maie 
yow rejoyce in God (whose affaire itt is) who, having heretofore 
given yow numberlesse signall testimonies to other parts of the worke, 
will in mercie prosper this, that Hee maie perfect what hee hath be- 
gun. And to omitt other Arguments, that in Deut. 32. 27. hath 
much force on my hearte, especially the last words, ‘ And the Lord 
hath not done all this.’ I beleive if the present enemy should prevail, 
Hee would as certainly reproach God and all that hitherto hath beene 
done as aforesaid, even as I now write, but the Jealousie of the Lord 
of Hosts for his greate name will not admitt itt. 

“ My Lord bee carefull for nothing, but praie with thanksgiving 
(to witt in faith), Phill. 4.6,7. I doubt not your successe, but I 
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thinke Faith and Praier must bee the cheife engines, as heretofore 
the ancient Worthies through Faith subdued Kingdomes, out of weak. 
ness were made strong, waxed valiaunt in fight, and turned to flight 
the armies of the Aliens. Oh, that a spirit of Faith and Supplication 
maie bee poured forth on ame and your Armie! There is more to 
bee had in this poore simple waie than even most Saints expect. 

«“ My Lord lett waiting upon Jehovah bee the greatest and most 
considerable business yow have every daie; reckon itt soe more they 
to eate, sleepe, or councell together. Run aside some times from your 
Companie, and gett a word with the Lord. Why should not yow 
have three or four precious soules allwaies standing att your elbow, 
with whom yow might now and then turne into a corner: I have found 
refreshment and mercie in such a waie. Ah, the Lord of compassion 
owne, pittie your burdens, care for yow, stand by and refreshe your 
hearte each moment. I would I could in anie kind doe yow good, 
my heart is with yow, and my poore praiers to my God for yow, 
The Allmightie Father carrie yow in his very bossome, and deliver 
yow (if itt bee his will) from touching a very heiee of anie for whom 


Jesus hath bled. I expect a very gracious returne in this particular; 
but I am sorry to bee thus tedious, pardon mee. Here is little newes, 
onely Charles Vane retorned from Portugall, who left our Fleet in. 
differently well, and that they had seised nine of the Portugalls 
Shipps. 

The Father of Mercies visitt, and keepe your Soule close to him 
continually, protect, preserve, and prosper yow, is the praier of, my 


Lord, 
“ Your excellencie’s loving Servant 
« Whitehall “ whilst I breath, 
34 July 1650. “ T. Harrison, 
“ For His Excellency the Lord 
General Cromwell 
humbly present 
Theis.” 


We add one from Bradshawe to Cromwell, designated as 

“ Another Letter of Cant :” 
« My Lorp, 

“ By the hands of this trustie bearer, accept I pray you of this 
paper remembrance and salutation from him who both upon the pub- 
lique and his owne pryvate account is verie much your dettor, and 
with other your poore friends here prayes for and adores the manifes- 
tation of Gods gracious presence with you in all your weyghty affaires; 
which as they are undertaken in zeale to God's glory and his peoples 
good, will, through contynuance of the same dyvine presence and 
mercy, be crowned with answerable successe ; and whosoever belong 
to God in the Nation where you are, will in the close of all, have 
cause to say periissemus nisi periissemus. In the mean tyme, God can 
and will tame those stubborne spirits, and convince them of their hy- 
pocrysy who create you all this trouble, and give a mercifull testimony 
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to the sinceritie of his poor servants hearts who have appealed unto 
him. 

«“ My Lord 

«| focbeare particularizing things here: only this, God is gracious 
tous in dyscovery of many of our enemies desygnes (which thereby 
have proved abortive), and delyvering their Councels in a good mea- 
sure into our hands ; and in watching over the common safetie, there 
is much acknowledgment due to the indefatigable industry of M. Ge- 
nerall Harrison, your faithfull servant and substitute in that worke 
here. Your Lordship will shortly heare of some numbers of godly 
persons in a regimentall forme here in London whose example will be 
followed by others of like good mynd in Norwich, Kent, and other 
places, who have sent for Commissions to us for that purpose, and our 
resolution is they shall not want Incouragement. 

« My Lord, I will trespasse no further upon your tyme. The Lord 
of Hosts be with you: the God of Jacob be your refuge. 

«“ The humblest of your welwillers, 
“ ffryends and servants 
« Whytehall « Jo. BRADSHAWE. 
«30 Aug. 1650. 
“ For his Excellencie 
The Lord Generall Cromwell 
Theise.” 

Now, we are aware that this is not the style of the present 
day, nor even of the Cavaliers, although most of that party quo- 
ted Scripture when it suited them. But let us pause before we, 
on that account, condemn it as all “ cant.” It is much the 
style of the age; at least, of thoughtful persons, in those pious 
and God-fearing times ; and men as liberal and philosophical as 
Mr Ellis, or any who now laugh at the old leaven of the Harri- 
sons and the Bradshawes, ay, such men as John Locke and Sir 
Isaac Newton, hardly ever indited a letter to one another on scien- 
tific subjects, without some reference to Scripture. Cant means 
pretence to piety, which the speaker feels not. Who denies 
that Harrison felt the piety he expresses? If he did not, and if 
Cromwell was as great a hypocrite as himself, why fill a letter, 
meant for no eye but the Lord General’s, with what both must 
have laughed at? Is any one hardy enough to deny, that in all 
those men, those great men, the most illustrious warriors and 
statesmen of their age, how widely soever we may differ from 
some of their doctrines, and how much soever reprobate their 
excesses, the spirit of religion brought forth great and good 
works? It knit them together, and sustained their courage both 
civil and military; and led their raw levies and inexpert fac- 
tions in triumph over a host of abuses and legions of disciplined 
troops. ‘* Harrison (says our Editor) had recourse to what was 
“called the sword of the spirit.” But surely it is the Apostle 
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in the Bible, not the Major-General at “ Whytehall,” who call 
it so. ‘ He was much given to ‘ prayer and preaching.’” By 
who taught him to pray alway? Not the Lord General, ce. 
tainly ; but another Lord, whom we really think a man migh 
be permitted to own without being accused of cant. It is quite 
consistent in a man to say, “ I am above the vulgar errors of 
* religion: I believe not in Christ crucified; I regard the Bibl 
‘as a parcel of silly fables; and I despise foolish old Harrison’; 
** advice to his friend, that he should let waiting upon Jehovah 
** be the greatest and most considerable business he had every 
‘* day.” Even such a man, however, would have no more right to 
charge the old military saint with canting about religion, than the 
saint would have to accuse him of canting about infidelity; but 
at least such a man would be consistent in impiety, and might in 
telligibly impute weakness, and error, to the Major-General. But 
Mr Ellis is a loyal friend of things established in Church and State, 
and would turn with horror from so unholy an ally as we hav 
been raising up to him; he views the Bible as the word of God; 
and would hand over all who deny it and ridicule it to the civil 
power. Then what right can he have to laugh at or vituperate 
those who only act up to what himself professes—who show forth 
in their lives, that they truly believe and heartily feel the faith 
which he mutters over once a-week after the parson, without 
curses—and, on great occasions, accompanies with curses on all 
who differ with him? As to the sincerity of those great men of 
*‘ the olden time,” he has himself added to the facts that bear wit- 
ness unto it. At the Restoration, Harrison suffered as a regicide, 
for a deed, which, he justly said, “ had not been done in a cor- 
“ner.” Pepys saw him executed; and he candidly admits, 
that, “ upon the scaffold, he looked as cheerful as any ma 
* could do in that condition;” and Grainger says, he “ died 
“ exulting in the cause he suffered for.” These accidental 
—— record the good faith and free conscience of the 

epublicans far better than Mr Hume’s inconsistent tales of a 
man calmly hearing the noise of the preparations for his death 
the night before, when he is also to be praised for walking 
undismayed from another part of the town just before he is 
executed. For Bradshawe, he died in exile; but firm m 
the faith, after twelve years, and declaring on his death-bet, 
that “ were the King to be tried and condemned again, he 
“< would be the first man that should do it.” What would our 
Editor, and that class of chivalrous persons whom he represents, 
have said of the republicans and saints, had he caught one ¢ 
them giving up to the block the head of his fastest friend, who 
was only accused of going too far in his service,—of Cromwell 
for instance, had he made his peace with Charles by giving " 

18 
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Harrison, whom the King had hated only because of his devo- 
tion to Oliver? Or what would he have said, by way of note 
or comment, to a letter of Cromwell, proposing secretly the re- 
establishment of bishops, for the purpose of more effectually sub- 
yerting the whole church six months after? This letter might 
have contained very little Scripture—might have dealt sparing- 
ly in allusions to the Spirit—and might yet have deserved the 
name of cant and hypocrisy, and fraud and perjury, more espe- 
cially if it affected a mighty scrupulonsness about seeming even 
for a short season indifferent to the opinions of the Independents, 
whom he had sworn to support, and no care at all about gross- 
ly and foully deceiving the church by a deliberate plot. 

We shall close this part of the subject, with two letters of 
Oliver himself,—one to Colonel Hacker, and the other to “ the 
“ Lady Elizabeth, his wife :” 

«“ Sir, 

“ T have the best consideration I can for the present in this busi- 
nesse, and although I believe Capt. Hubbert is a worthy man, and 
heere soe much, yett as the case stands, I cannott with satisfaction to 
my selfe and some others revoake the Commission I had given to Capt. 
Empson, without offence to them, and reflection upon my owne judge- 
ment. I pray lett Capt. Hubbert knowe I shall not bee unmindefull 
of him, and that noe disrespect is intended to him. But indeed I was 
not satisfied with your last speech to mee about Empson, that he was 
a better preecher then a fighter or souldier or words to that effect. 
Truly I thinke Hee that prayes and preches best will fight best. I 
know nothing will give like courage and confidence as the knowledge 
of God in Christ will, and I blesse God to see any in‘ this Armye able 
and willinge to impart the knowledge they have for the good of others. 
And I expect itt bee encouraged by all Chiefe Officers in this Armye 
especially: and I hope you will doe soe. I pray receave Capt. Emp- 
son lovinglye. I dare assure you hee is a good man and a good officer. 
I would wee had noe worse. I rest 

« Your lovinge friend, 
“ Dec. 25, « QO. CROMWELL, 

1650. 

* For Col. Francis Hacker att 
Pebles or else where. 

Thiese.” 
“ My DEEREST 

“ T could not satisfie my selfe to omitt this poast, although I have 
not much to write, yett indeed I love to write to my Deere whoe is 
very much in my heart. It joyes mee to heere thy soule prospereth ; 
the Lord increase his favours to thee more and more. The great good 
thy soule can wish is that the Lord lift upon thee the light of his counte- 
nance which is better than life. The Lord blesse all thy good counsell 
and example to those about thee, and heere all thy prayers, and accept 
thee alwayes. I am glad to heere thy Sonn and Daughter are with 
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thee. I hope thou wilt have some good opportunitye of good advise 
to him. Present my duty to my Mother, my Love to all the familys, 
Still pray for 

“ thine 


“ Edenburgh “ OQ. CRoMWELL, 
3d of May, 1651. 


“ For my beloved wife Elizabeth 
Cromwell att the Cockpitt in West- 
minster, theise.” 

These volumes, if they show the workings of the Spirit in the 
example and councils of the saints, are not without samples of 
the opposite influence, which inspired the proceedings of the ca- 
valiers. The accomplished and amiable Charles, after his fa- 
ther’s death, and the loss of three kingdoms, seems tohave soothed 
his moments of exile in a pleasant, if not a very dignified or in- 
teresting manner. The following letter is written to his aunt, 
the Queen of Bohemia, during the time which he passed at Co- 
logne, where, says Lord Clarendon, he contended with the rigour 
of his fortune with great temper and magnanimity. 


* Collen, Aug. 6. 
“ MADAME, 


“ T am just now begining this Letter in my Sisters Chamber, wher 
ther is such a noise that I never hope to end it, and much lesse write 
sence. For what concernes my sisters journey and the accidents that 
happened on the way, I leave to her to give your Ma’. an account of. 
I shall only tell your Ma’. that we are now thinking how to passe our 
time ; and in the first place of danceing, in which we find to* difficul- 
tyes, the one for want of the fidelers, the other for some body both to 
teach and assist at the danceing the new Dances: and I have gott my 
sister to send for Silvius as one that is able to performe both: for the 
fideldedies my L*. Taafe does promise to be there convoy, and in the 
meane time we must contente our selves with those that makes no dif- 
ference between a himme and a coranto. I have now receaved my Sis- 
ters pickture that my deare cousin the Princess Louise was pleased to 
draw, and do desire your Maty. thank her for me, for ’tis a most excel- 
lent pickture, which is all I can say at present, but that I am, 

« Madame, 
“ Your Matis, most 
«“ humble and most affectionate 
“ nephew and servant 
« Cuar.es R. 

* To the Queen of Bohemia, 
my deerest Aunte.” : 

Pepys bears a cheering testimony to his Sacred Majesty’s edi- 
fying care for “ fidelers” and “ fideldedies” in after life ; showing 
that he did not merely resort to them in “his magnanimity” te 


* Two. 
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beguile the hours of exile, but that they formed a choice por- 
tion of the royal existence, even when in prosperity : ‘“* May 31st, 
“ 1664. Iwas told to-day, that upon Sunday night last, being 
“« the King’s birth-day, the King was at my Lady Castlemaine’s 
“ lodgings (over the hither gate at Lambert’s lodgings) dancing 
“ with fiddlers all night almost; and all the world coming by, 
“ taking notice of it.” 

The reign of Charles II. opens with some curious and affecting 
letters upon the great plague, of which Mr Ellis justly observes, 
no adequate account has yet been given,—Defoe’s, which decei- 
ved Dr Mead, being universally allowed to be a fiction. The 
following to Dr Sancroft, then Dean of St Paul’s, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, we select from the rest :— 


“ Sept. 14%, 1665. 
« REVEREND Sir, 


* * * * * * * 


“ We are in good hopes that God in his mercy will put a stop to 
this sad calamity of Sickness; but the desolation of the City is very 
great. That heart is either steel or stone that will not lament this sad 
Visitation, and will not bleed for those unutterable sorrows. 

“ It is a time, God knows, that one woe courts another ; those that 
are sick are in extreme sorrow ; the poor are in need; those that are 
in health are in fear of infection on the one side, and the wicked in- 
ventions of hellish rebellious spirits to put us in an uproar on the other 
side, 

“ What eye would not weep to see so many habitations uninhabit- 
ed; the poor sick not visited; the hungry not fed; the Grave not sa- 
tisfied! Death stares us continually in the face in every infected per- 
son that passeth by us; in every coffin which is daily and hourly car- 
ried along the streets. The bells never cease to put us in mind of our 
mortality. 

“ The custom was, in the beginning, to bury the dead in the night 
only ; now, both night and day will hardly be time enough to do it. 

“ For the last week, mortality did too apparently evidence that, that 
the dead was piled in heaps above ground for some hours together, 
before either time could be gained or place to bury them in. 

“ The Quakers (as we are informed) have buried in their piece of 
ground a thousand for some weeks together last past. 

“ Many are dead in Ludgate, Newgate, and Christ Church Hospi- 
tal, and many other places about the town which are not included in 
the bill of mortality. 

“The disease itself (as is acknowledged by our practitioners in 
physic) was more favourable in the beginning of the contagion; now 
more fierce and violent; and they themselves do likewise confess to 
stand amazed to meet with so many various symptoms which they find 
amongst their patients. One week the general distempers are botches 
and boils ; the next week as clear-skinned as may be ; but death spares 
neither. One week, full of spots and tokens; and perhaps the suc- 

VOL. XLVI. NO. 91, 
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ceeding, none at all. Now taken with a vomiting and looseness, and 
within two or three days almost a general raging madness. One while 
patients used to linger four or five days, at other times not forty-eight 
hours; and at this very time we find it more quick than ever it was, 
Many are sick, and few escape. Where it has had its fling, there it 
decreases ; where it has not been long, there it increases. It reigned 
most heretofore in alleys, &c. now it domineers in the open streets, 
The poorer sort was most afflicted ; now the richer bear a share. 

“ Captain Colchester is dead. Fleetham and all his family are clear- 
ly swept away, except one maid. Dr Burnett, Dr Glover, and one or 
two more of the College of Physicians, with Dr O'Dowd, which was 
licensed by my Lord’s Grace of Canterbury, some surgeons, apotheca- 
ries, and Johnson the chemist, died all very suddenly. Some say (but 
God forbid that I should report it for truth) that these, in a consulta- 
tion together, if not all, yet the greatest part of them, attempted to 
open a dead corpse which was full of the tokens; and being in hand 
with the dissected body, some fell down dead immediately, and others 
did not outlive the next day at noon. 

“ All is well and in safety at your house, God be thanked. Upon 
Tuesday last I made it my day’s work to kindle fires in every room of 
the house where I could do it, and aired all the bedclothes and bedding 
at the fires, and so let them all lie abroad until this morning ; the fea- 
ther bed in the back chamber was almost spoiled with the heavy weight 
of carpets and other things upon it. I am afraid I have been too te- 
dious, and therefore beg your pardon and take my leave, who am, 

« Reverend Sir, 
“ your most faithful humble servant, 
** JO. TILLISON. 

“ Brimstone, hops, pepper, and frankincense, &c. I use to fume the 
rooms with. 

** For yourself.” 


We perceive that the regular Church dignitaries, the favourites 
of Mr Ellis and the Cavaliers, and men who of course never fall 
into any cant, speak very much the language of thesaints, in some 
of these letters on the plague. Thus: “The Lord extend the 
** yearnings of his bowels of compassion towards us, that we be 
“not consumed by the means of his heavy hand, and give us 
* grace to depart from the plague of our hearts, that this plague 
** and grievous sickness may be withdrawn from us, for Christ 
** Jesus his sake, that so we may have the blessed happiness again 
“ of meeting together in his howse, with one accord to record his 
“ name :” (Vol. IV. p. 24.) So writes and so prays the Reverend 
Stephen Bing, of the Cathedral Church of St Paul, to his Very 
Reverend Dean. Again prays the same reverend person, on hear- 
ing of some sedition : “ May all their devices be frustrated, and 
* the devisers caught in their own traps, that seek ill to Zion and 
“the King. The Lord be gracious to his Church and nation; 
** and down with them that would down with governors and go- 
“vernment. They hope that this his hand of displeasure will 
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« work much for them; but we trust he will correct us in his 
« fatherly judgment, and not in his fury, that we may be the 
“ better fitted to meet him once more in the beauty of holiness, 
“to praise his name; which, God grant, for his mercy’s sake, 
“in Christ Jesus.” (Vol. LV. p.29.) Now this, it must be con- 
fessed, is wonderfully like the derided language of the saints. 
But the difference is, that the saints said such things not in their 
extremity. The Cavaliers, it seems, could pray when they were 
sick, as fast as the Roundheads—and so could another Cavalier 
of very high descent, and mostcourtlyacquirements! But, as soon 
as he got well, he is said to have laughed at those who prayed, and 
himself to have abandoned the monastic state altogether. 

The letters during the Prince of Orange’s advance, are not so 
interesting as might have been expected at so eventful a mo- 
ment; but they tally with all that was heretofore known, in 
showing that illustrious and virtuous person’s consummate pru- 
dence and firmness, and the almost incredible contrast of the 
unhappy James’s imbecility, and alternate rashness and indeci- 
sion. The seizure of the infamous Jeffries is chronicled in the 
following letter :— 

“ Yesterday the Lord Chancellor, in a black wig and other contri- 
vances to disguise, offered a Collier fifty guineas to carry him to Ham- 
burgh ; the Mate, having seen him formerly, suspected who he was, 
and consulting with a merchant, he advised them to repair to the Lord 
Mayor for an order to seize him; but not meeting with satisfaction 
there, they repaired to the Council at Whitehall, and orders being ac- 
cordingly given, he was taken and brought amid universal execration 
of the People before the Lord Mayor, who upon sight of the Prisoner 
fell into a violent paralytique fit, so as to hinder him from examining 
him, and still continues ill. Nevertheless, upon the directions of the 
Council at Whitehall, the Lord Chancellor was committed Prisoner to 
the Tower. 


“ The Bishop of Chester is said to have been seized near Dover.” 

It appears clear, from many testimonies, that the phlegmatick 
temper of King William was, upon one occasion, so irritated by 
the opposition made to maintaining his Dutch guards, as to make 
him meditate seriously his retirement from England. Mr Ellis 
has printed in a note, the draft of the speech which he had pre- 

ared to make upon this memorable step—a step which} in all 

ikelihood, would have led to the tyrant’s restoration. It is a 

most curious document, and well worthy of an attentive perusal : 
“<*¢Ml. a Ge. 

“¢ Je suis venu icy dans ce Royaume au desir de cette Nation pour 
la sauver de ruine, et pour preserver vostre Religion vostre Lois et 
Libertes, et pour ce subjet j'ay este oblige de soutenir une longue et 
tres onereuse geurre pour ce Royaume, laquelle par la grace de Dieu 
et la bravoure de cette Nation est a present terminée par une bonne 
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Paix ; dans laquelle vous poures vivre heureusement, et en repos, si vous 
voulies contribuer a vostre propre seurete, ainsi que je vous l’avois re. 
commande a l’ouverture de cette Session ; mais voyent au contraire, 
que vous aves si peu de guard a mes advis, et que vous ne prenez au- 
quun si peu* de soin de vostre seurete, et vous exposes a une ruine 
evidente, vous destituant des sules et uniques moiens que pouroit ser- 
vir des moiens necessaire pour} vostre defense. Il ne seroit pas juste 
ou raisonable que je fusse temoin [de] vostre perte, ne pouvant rien 
faire de mon coste, pour l’eviter [sans vous pouvoir defendre et prote- 
ger]|{ ce que a este la seule veu que j'ai eu en venant en ce Paiis; 
ainsi je dois vous requerir de choisir et me nommer telles personnes, 
que vous jugeres capable auquels je puisse laissé [l'administration du}§ 
gouvernement en mon absence, vous asseurant que quoyque je suis 
oblige|| a present de me retirer ors DU ROYAUME. Je concerveres tou- 
jours la mesmes inclination pour son adventage et prosperité ; et que 
‘quandt je poures juger que ma presence y seroit necessaire pour vos- 
tre defense, et que je jugeres le pouvoir entreprendre aux succes, vous 
vous me feres en estat que je seres dont porté a y revenir et hasarde 
ma vie pour voste seurete, comme je l'ay fait par le passé: priant le 
bon Dieu de benir vos deliberations, et de vous inspirer ce que est ne- 
cessaire pour le bien et la seurete du Royaume.’ 

«“ The words placed in the lower part of the page, with letters of 
reference, are King William’s marginal alterations.” 


There are several letters of Lord Chatham in this collection, 
and all containing marks of that prompt decision, frank disposi- 
tion, and warmth of feeling, even to rashness, by which this 
great man was eminently distinguished. There is little of cour- 
tier-like precision, for example, and less of official formality and 
caution, in the following despatch from the Foreign Secretary 
to the English Ambassador at Ber lin, upon the Earl Marischal’s 
pardon :— 

« Sir, 

“ You will be informed by the Earl of Holdernesse, now returned 
from Bath, of the pleasure His Majesty took in re with the 
wishes of the King of Prussia in favour of Lord Marshal; and I have 
only to add on the subject, that nothing was left for the King’s ser- 
vants to do on the occasion but to admire the generosity and clemency 
of two great monarchs displaying themselves so amiably, and to be 
happy i in the growing harmony and confidential friendship which daily 
manifest themselves between their Majesties. 

“ The approbation the King of Prussia is pleased to express to you 
of the measures pursued, and of the fair and honest proc eedings of ‘the 
King’s servants, fills me with the deepest satisfaction and sincerest joy 


* auquun. r & 
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for the public; at the same time that the distinguished protection and 
infinite condescension of that heroic monarch towards the least amongst 
them have indeed left me under impressions beyond the power of words, 
and in addition to all the warmest sentiments which my heart has long 
devoted to the greatest of Kings and pride of human nature, gratitude, 
that can only cease with my life, has completed the ties of inviolable 
attachment. 

« T have the pleasure to acquaint you that, this day, the pecuniary 
succour to Prussia, and the subsidy to the Landgrave, together with 
nineteen thousand Hessians for this year, passed the Committee, with 
one voice only against it. I return you many thanks for your obliging 
presents, and desire you will be persuaded that I shall be happy in the 
occasions of testifying the great truth and consideration with which I 
remain, 

« Dear Sir, 
“ Your most obedient, humble servant, 
“ w. PITT. 
* Whitehall, 

Jan. 26%, 1759.” 

The same language of high admiration for Frederick II. marks 
all Lord Chatham’s correspondence. 

“ What I sat down only to do, is to acknowledge the favour of your 
very obliging private Letter of the 20", past, and to give some expres- 
sions in a short word to the deep and lively sentiments of most re- 
spectful gratitude and veneration which such a testimony from such a 
Monarch must engrave for ever in a heart already filled with admira- 
tion and devotion. 

“ Truly dear as His Prussian Majesty’s interests are to me, it is my 
happiness to be able to say, that if ~_ servant of the King could for- 
get (a thing, I trust, is impossible) what is due by every tie to such 
an Ally, I am persuaded His Majesty would soon bring any of us to 
our memory again. In this confidence I rest secure that whenever 
Peace shall be judged proper to come under consideration, no PEACE 
of UTRECHT will again stain the annals of England.” 

The following is in a somewhat different style; and though a 
private letter, written to a private friend, by a person who had 
just been brought from his retirement and cabbage-planting in 
the country, breathes a good deal more of the air of a court than 
the Secretary of State’s despatch to the Ambassador :— 

* Strelitz, Aug. 17%, 1761, 
“ Dear MITCHELL, 

“ How unfortunate am I to lose the opportunity of meeting you at 
Perleberg ! but still more concerned for the accident that has deprived 
me of that pleasure of introducing you to the most amiable young 
Princess I ever saw. You may imagine what Reception I have met 
with at this Court coming upon such an errand as brought me here, 
where the great honour the King has done this Family is seen in its 
proper light. 

“T reached this place on the 14, On the 15%, the Treaty was 
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concluded, and dispatched away to England. L’ Affaire en verité n'etoit 

8 bien epineuse. 

“ This little Court has exerted its utmost abilities to make a figure 
suitable to the occasion, and I can assure you they have acquitted 
themselves not only with magnificence and splendour, but with a great 
deal of good taste and propriety. 

“ Our Queen that is to be, has seen very little of the World, but 
her very good sense, vivacity, and cheerfulness, I dare say will recom- 
mend her to the King, and make her the darling of the British nation, 
She is no regular beauty, but she is of a very pretty size, has a charm. 
ing complexion, very pretty eyes, and finely made. In short she is a 
very fine girl. 

“ T can't finish my Letter, dear Mitchell, without giving you the 
strongest assurances of my affection and good wishes for the recovery 
of your health, and that you may live to return to your Country, and 
receive rewards adequate to the important and dangerous services you 
have been employed in.* 

“ IT must detain you a little longer to give you a short account of 
the very unexpected honour His Majesty has done me. I was in the 
country a planter des choux, when I received an order to attend the 
Privy Council in which His Majesty declared his intention to marry, 
Lord Bute, whom I honour, and to whom I am personally obliged, 
desired me to call upon him, and he declared to me His Majesty’s gra- 
cious intention to send me upon this honourable commission, and to 
appoint me her Majesty’s Master of the Horse, which honours I ex- 
pected as much as I did the Bishoprick of London just vacant. 

“ There was no room to hesitate one moment whether I was to ac- 
cept such a mark of distinction. I waited upon the King immediately, 
whose goodness to me was such as ought for ever to attach me to 
his service, if I had not already looked upon myself as one of the most 
zealous of his subjects. I happened to be one of the few, perhaps the 
only man of quality that did not solicit some favour of him upon his 
Accession to the Crown. He took notice of it, and was pleased with 
it. After what happened to me some years ago, it was beneath me to 
become a solicitor for favours and employment. If the King thought 
me worthy to be employed I knew I should receive some mark of fa- 
vour ; if not, I was sure no solicitation would signify. ' 

“T have troubled you with this Account because I am sure you 
will be pleased to see an old friend receive such marks of His Majes- 
ty’s regard. 

“ If I can be of any service to you at my return to England, you 
may for ever command 

“ your most sincere, and affectionate friend, 
« Harcourt. 

« T will take care that not only the Princess shall be convinced of 
your attention to her, but His Majesty also and Lord Bute shall be 
apprized of it.” 


* Mr Mitchell often rode by the side of the King of Prussia in his 
Battles. He was created K. B. in 1765. Epir. 
2 
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We had forgotten to mention, that the fair young Princess here 
commemorated, was soon afterwards the Queen of England ; and 
filled that station for half a century. 

There are many letters of Lord Barrington upon the changes 
of ministry, so frequent during the early years of the late King’s 
reign: they are remarkable for nothing but the jobbing charac- 
ter of their courtier-like, place-loving writer, and for the light 
they throw upon the conduct of the Duke of Newcastle, whose 
retirement from office, and general disinterestedness, form a re- 
markable contrast to the prevailing baseness of statesmen in 
those days. We regret, however, not having room to extract 
one, No. DIV. in which Mr Erskine gives a minute account of 
Lord Chatham’s negotiation with the King in 1763, and in which 
that Prince’s steadiness, bearing him through great difficulties, 
prevented him from being dictated to, and ended in supporting 
the administration against a truly formidable opposition. 

There are some letters from General Conway and Lord Chat- 
ham, in 1766, upon the subject of a northern confederacy, to 
resist the power of France. It was apparently a plan, and a fa- 
vourite one, of Lord Chatham. He wished Russia and Prussia 
to join England in heading this defensive league ; and a special 
envoy being sent to Russia, the minister at Berlin was desired 
to lay the project before Frederick. The following cabinet mi- 
nute contains the outline of this scheme :— 

“ REsoLveD, That his Majesty be advised to take the proper mea- 
sures for forming a Triple defensive Alliance for the maintenance of 
the public Tranquillity, in which the Crown of Great Britain, the Em- 
press of Russia, and the King of Prussia, to be the original contract- 
ing Parties, with provision for inviting to accede thereto, the Crowns 
of Denmark, and Sweden, and the States General, together with such 
of the German, or other Powers, as the Original Contracting Parties 
shall agree upon, and as are not engaged in the Family Compact of 
the House of Bourbon. 

“ Resolved, That it is the opinion of his Majesty’s Servants, that 
Mr. Secretary Conway do take his Majesty’s pleasure on a Letter to 
be immediately writ to Sir Andrew Mitchell, to acquaint him with the 
above Plan, and to inform him at the same time, it is the King’s in- 
tention, that Mr Stanley, appointed his Majesty's Ambassador at the 
Court of Russia, shall go by way of Berlin, with a proper Creden- 
tial to his Prussian Majesty ; then in concert and conjunction with Sir 
A. Mitchell, more fully to open this measure ; and will set out for that 
purpose, as soon as Sir A. Mitchell shall have transmitted hither an 
Account, that his Prussian Majesty will view with pleasure this very 
confidential step on the part of His Majesty.” 

The success of this proposal at Berlin was little flattering to 
its authors; and we close our extracts with two passages from 
Sir Andrew Mitchell’s letters upon the subject, which show both 
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how deeply Frederick felt the treatment he had received from 
England in the peace of Paris, and how distrustful he was of a 
cabinet, which, after committing him with his neighbours, might 
be changed in a day, and thus leave him to escape as he could, 
while they remained safe in their own insular position. This con- 
sideration must ever cripple English negotiators ; and, as it fol- 
lows of necessity from our two great advantages—our physical 
situation and our popular constitution—there is no use in repi- 
ning at it: on the contrary, it should point out to us the wisdom 
of keeping as clear as possible from Continental entanglements, 
and only following that line of liberal policy towards all foreign 
nations, which must at once secure to our rulers the esteem of 
the people abroad, and the affections of their subjects at home. 

«“ As I found the King of Prussia averse to enter into new and 
stricter connexions with England, as well on account of the usage he 
met with towards the end of the late war, as of the unsettled and 
fluctuating state our government has been in since the conclusion of 
the Peace, I made a proper use of your Lordship’s Secret Letter of the 
8, of August, and urged his Prussian Majesty upon this point, that 
now by your Lordship’s taking a share in Government the cause of 
his distrust was taken away, and therefore his diffidence ought to cease. 
He answered, I fear my friend has hurt himself by accepting of a 
Peerage at this time. 

“ T replied that though I did not know your motives, I was per- 
suaded you could give a good reason for what you had done ; that I 


was not at all alarmed by the clamour and abuse thrown out against 
you on that account, as it was the effect of the arts and malice of your 
enemies, on purpose to discredit you with the People, who were easily 
misled by first impression and misrepresentations, but were as easily 


brought back again to their senses by right actions and a steady con- 
duct ; that I was persuaded this would be the case with your Lord- 
ship ; and to confirm what I said I mentioned to him what I had been 
a witness to, when by your Speech in Parliament you saved the Ame- 
rican Colonies, and was abused most scurrilously as a traitor to your 
Country for so doing ; that in a very short space of time, the People 
saw they had been deceived, acknowledged their error, and expressed 
their esteem, gratitude, and attachment to you in a stronger manner 
than ever they had done before ; that this I hoped would be the case 
now, which brought to my mind what I had observed in the Field 
when certain great Officers never appeared in their full lustre but by 
recovering what was deemed desperate. 

“ His Prussian Majesty, smiling, said, I understand your allusion, 
and hope it will be so. 

« After the Audience was ended, I took the liberty of observing 
to the King of Prussia that I remarked with regret, in the course of 
the conversation, that he had not spoke to me with the same freedom 
and openness he was wont to do on former occasions, and that I sus- 
pected he had only given the specious not the real reasons for his dis- 
inclination to the Treaty proposed. 
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« He answered with good-humour, that my conjecture was not ab- 
solutely without some foundation, and that he would own to me as a 
private man, that it was not easy for him to forget the ill-usage and 
injustice he had met with from our Nation at the time of making the 
last Peace, and he then enumerated particulars. I replied, that it was 
not candid to impute to the Nation the faults of private Men who 
were then unhappily Ministers ; that there was now a fixed and settled 
Administration, whose way of thinking and acting was very different 
from that of their Predecessors ; that whilst your Lordship was at the 
head of it, he could reasonably have no sort of diffidence ; that the 
Triple alliance proposed was a favourite measure of your Lordship’s, 
which you had much at heart, for preserving the public tranquillity, 
and for uniting the interests of the King with those of his Prussian 
Majesty. 

“The King of Prussia answered, I have a very high opinion of 
Lord Chatham, and great confidence in him; but what assurances can 
you give me that he has power, and will continue in Office? I replied, 
I had not the least doubt of either, as your Lordship was now the dar- 
ling of the King and People. His Prussian Majesty said, that does 
not agree with my accounts from England. I assured him of the 
truth of what I had advanced, and that I believed the contrary reports 
had been raised by your Lordship’s enemies. He said he wished it 
might be so, but till he saw more stability in our Administration he 
did not choose farther connexions ; and he concluded by adding, I have 
spoke to you with freedom as a private man, and expect, upon your 
honour, that you will not make a bad use of it; which I am sure of 
not doing in communicating this to your Lordship only, and desiring 
at the same time the most perfect secrecy. 

“ T own the King of Prussia’s conduct amazes me. I had hopes a 
little reflection would have shewn him his real interest, but vanity 
and caprice are often too strong for reason; and to these motives I 
ascribe the Answer he has given to the King’s salutary Proposal, for 
I do not even suspect his having Views to an Alliance in another 
Quarter. If he is cool to our Nation, He has the French in abhor- 
rence and contempt, of which he makes no secret. His Plan seems 
to be (if he has any) to stand unconnected upon his own Bottom, 
which experience might have taught him, is far from being a safe one.” 

We rise from the study of these very interesting volumes with 
renewed gratitude to the learned Editor, and new wishes that he 
may speedily continue his researches and selections, Where we 
differ with him, we have frankly stated our dissent; but of the 
usefulness of his labours, there can be but one opinion. We still 
observe many verbal inaccuracies—and could easily fill no small 
space with proofs of the transcriber’s ignorance of the language 
of the times, and of the Editor’s want of skill or diligence in cor- 
recting him. If he himself disdains the obscure labour of such a 
correction, we would earnestly advise him to submit his future 
selections to the revisal of some more exact and minute antiquary. 
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Art. [X. Report of the African Institution for 1827. 8vo. 
Hatchard. 1827. 


HE great field of Colonial Policy offers few matters to our 
view, more important at all times, but in the existing pos- 
ture of affairs more peculiarly pressing upon our attention, than 
the situation of the people of colour. Those unfortunate persons 
form a very numerous class of our fellow subjects; and their 
industry and general good conduct render them still more wor- 
thy than their numbers to attract our notice. They are highly 
important in respect of wealth ; and they suffer under privations 
entailed upon them by no fault of their own, but arising from 
the crimes and follies of others, and affixed to their colour by the 
decrees of colonial wisdom and humanity. Dr Lushington, the 
able, enlightened, and honest friend of oppressed men, of what 
colour soever, has lately added to the very great obligations he 
had before conferred upon the cause of justice and sound policy, 
by bringing before Parliament and the country this interesting 
subject, in a speech replete with enlarged views, animated by a 
spirit of true philanthropy, and tempered by an extraordinary 
portion of moderation. The same question which Dr Lushing- 
ton so ably raised in the Commons, was afterwards most admi- 
rably stated in the Lords, and with great effect, by Lord Har- 
rowby, President of his Majesty’s Council. That enlightened, 
accomplished, and virtuous nobleman, has always approved him- 
self the firm and powerful friend of the oppressed negro, in all 
the situations where his eminent talents have been exerted. We 
shall proceed, without further preface, to state the case which so 
lamentably adds one to the numberless examples heretofore gi- 
ven of the unfitness of West Indian Legislators to discharge their 
high functions, and of the absolute necessity which exists for the 
prompt and efficacious interference of the mother-country, in or- 
der to preserve her colonial empire from all the worst mischiefs 
that can result from power abused on the one hand, and yen- 
geance long deferred and signally exacted on the other. 

The important island of Jamaica was conquered from Spain 
during the brilliant period of the Protectorate, in the year 1655. 
Charles the Second, soon after his restoration in 1661, granted 
the island a charter, under which the House of Assembly was 
constituted. By that document, it is solemnly declared, that 
* the children of subjects of England, to be born in Jamaica, 
** shall, from their respective births, be reputed to be, and shall 
** be, free denizens of England, holding the same privileges, to 
“ aj] intents and purposes, as the freeborn subjects of England ;” 
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—a superfluous grant, it is true, because, long before the Resto- 
ration, at the accession of the King’s grandfather to the English 
Crown, the general principle had been solemnly recognised by 
the Judges in the famous case of the Post nati, (commonly call- 
ed Calvin’s Case,) that all persons born within the King’s alle- 
giance are natural-born subjects of the English Crown. Never- 
theless, to remove all doubts, the grant is thus expressly made 
to all persons, without distinction of colour or race, and by the 
self-same instrument which constituted the Jamaica Legislature 
a lawful body. 

Nothing appears to have been done against these rights du- 
ring the reigns of Charles, James II., and King William; but, 
as if the good Queen Anne’s time were fated to be in all parts 
of the world, America as well as Ireland, and to all subdivisions 
of persons, mulattoes as well as Catholics, the era of disquali- 
fication, either for opinions which they should not, and for com- 
plexion which they could not, change, in 1711 an act was passed, 
(10. Ann. cap. 4.) excluding from all public offices all persons 
of colour, Indians, and Jews. In 1733 this policy was further 
followed up by the act 6. Geo. IJ. disqualifying all persons of 
colour not in the fourth degree from the negro stock, from voting 
at elections. Previous to this period, a custom had been intro- 
duced of rejecting the evidence of coloured people against whites 
in every case; but it was doubted whether or not they could 
bear witness against one another. This doubt was solved in 
1748, by the 21. Geo. II. cap.'7. which legalized the customary 
exclusion of coloured evidence in all cases against whites, but 
let it in as against each other. 

Notwithstanding these serious disabilities, the mixed race grew 
rapidly in numbers and in wealth; for it was found by the House 
of Assembly in 1762, that property of between L.200,000 and 
L.300,000 in value, including four estates, had devolved to them 
by devise and bequest at different times. Men’s affections, not to 
mention their feelings of justice, towards the innocent offspring 
of their love, lawful or illicit, were found not to obey exactly 
the dictates of West Indian policy; and legislative measures 
were required to force them into courses more congenial to the 
savage spirit which presided over those councils. The Assem- 
bly, accordingly, which derived its own existence and authority 
entirely from the same charter that gave the mulattoes all the 
rights of English subjects, “ to all intents and purposes, from 
the dates of their respective births,” passed a law, restraining 
their power of taking, by devise or bequest, to the value of 
L.2000 currency, and limiting their power of purchasing landed 
property to the same inconsiderable sum. 

In 1713 the first attempt was made to exclude mulattoes 
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from all employment on plantations, by a general act, which, 
being transmitted to England, was refused the Royal assent; 
and thus began the system of annual bills, to defraud the Crown 
of its negative voice. Each bill bound the planters, under severe 
penalties, to fill every situation in their employ with a white 
person. Those bills continued up to the last year, when the 
Governor refused his assent to the deficiency law, because it 
contained provisions of peculiar hardship respecting the absen- 
tees. 

In all this history of exclusion and disqualification, it is cheer- 
ing to meet with one exception. After the Maroon war in 
1796, when the men of colour had distinguished themselves, 
so as to extort the unqualified approbation of the Assembly, and 
to command the hearty gratitude of the whole community, a bill 
was passed, allowing them to give evidence against white per- 
sons,—in cases of assault upon the witnesses themselves! It 
graciously pleased those lords of the world to decree that the 
race, so nearly allied to themselves by blood, and to whose gal- 
lantry and faithful attachment they owed their existence, should 
no longer be kicked and beaten like dogs, without redress; but 
the-privilege of giving evidence was strictly confined to the 
case of the person himself who was assaulted; and no mulatto 
could call another as his witness, if tried for any offence. These 
restrictions, and all others on the evidence of free people of co- 
lour, were done away in 1813; and in 1816 they were permitted 
to navigate their own vessels coastwise, which, ever since 1712, 
had been prohibited, by a law requiring vessels of a certain bur- 
den to be manned by whites. They were now also allowed to 
drive carts and hackney coaches, a right formerly withheld by 
the same spirit of curious and niggardly legislation. The re- 
strictions upon bequests and devises were also repealed in 1813. 

There still remain, however, the most grievous of all the 
disabilities under which the coloured race have been laid. They 
cannot exercise the elective franchise; they are excluded from 
all offices and places of trust ; and, worse than all, they cannot 
serve in any case upon juries. Let us for a moment consider 
the effects of these disqualifications. 

The mulattoes are subject to the laws made by the House of 
Assembly. By those laws they are regulated, governed, and 
taxed. But, rich and accomplished and intelligent as many of 
them are, they can neither sit in that house, nor exercise their 
voice in saying who shall sit there; nor in any way lift that 
voice, as free men should do, in any other than the notes of sup- 
pliant petition. And to whom is the unchecked dominion con- 
fided over this race of men, who must have no voice, either direct 
or indirect, in the councils that are to rule their destiny? Toa 
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rival colour; to a hostile caste ; to the men who have created all 
these disabilities, in order to exclude them ; to those who prove, 
by the very act of engrossing all the power over the degraded 
race, that they hate and fear them, and feel their subjection as 
necessary for their own security and ease. Let Christian people 
make the case their own, according to the favourite maxim of 
their religion—the maxim so often quoted, and so seldom fol- 
lowed. How would the people of England like to be ruled and 
taxed by a parliament all Irish—still more, by one all French or 
all American ? But that bears a faint semblance to our case. 
Peace and fashion may reconcile us to Frenchmen ; our interest, 
the fear of losing Ireland, and having England crippled, may 
even reconcile us to Irishmen; and the interests of trade may 
almost make us friends with the Americans. But between the 
people of colour and their representatives and rulers, there is no 
common tie, except that of humanity, which is outraged by the 
one party, and only remembered in the other, to show that it 
exasperates all animosities, and that cattle would be better treat- 
ed than human beasts of burden. The hand of Providence has 
stamped on the oppressed a mark that cannot be effaced, and 
the Ethiopian must be washed white before his lot in being sub- 
ject to the hostile caste can become so gentle as the case we have 
been supposing, of the English nation ruled by an American 
parliament, chosen in America, and not in England. 

The exclusion from all places renders the deprivation of the 
elective franchise still more severe. The mulatto only feels the 
ruling powers, by coming in contact with his natural enemy ; 
he only sees the constituted authorities of his country, when he 
looks at the hostile colour. Power is never mitigated by kin- 
dred feelings ; on the contrary, it is exasperated by the instinc- 
tive sense of natural diversity, by all the factitious prejudices 
of customs and laws, and by all the feelings of fear which 
tyranny creates at once for its own augmentation, and its own 
punishment. 

But look to the worst of all these disabilities. Whatever mu- 
latto comes into a court of justice—a court by outward form re- 
sembling what elsewhere are courts in which justice presides— 
he comes among judges and jurors who are his natural enemies 
and oppressors. He is injured in his person, he is despoiled of 
his property, he is restrained of his liberty by a white man; his 
child or his wife is taken from him; his feelings are outraged ; 
his sense of honour—for all our cruelty has not rooted all sense 
of honour from the dingy bosom—his sense of honour is wound- 
ed—a sense the more exquisite that it has survived every effort 
of his oppressor to extinguish it. In mockery, he is bid to bend 
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his footsteps towards the halls of Justice, and tauntingly told 
that they fling open wide their gates to men of every complexion 
and every race. He hurries thither; the doors are blackened 
with the white clouds—of his foes ; the ermine decks the shoul- 
ders—of his foes; the jury-box is filled with twelve—of his 
foes,—selected from the motley population he lives in, for the ex- 
ress purpose of doing injustice between him and his adv ersary. 
But we hear it said, “ this is insidious—there is no such pur- 
‘ pose in the weston.” Why then, we would ask, is the selec- 
tion made? Answer us this, ye who charge us with distorting 
facts, or rather with perverting inferences. Answer and tell us, 
why the jury is to be purged of all colour, when the man of colour 
is tried ?—freed from all community of feeling and opinion with 
him, and made up of men expressly and avowedly taken be- 
cause they have a common colour and origin with the mulatto’s 
antagonist ? Who can name another reason for choosing them 
all whites, except that, if chosen indiscriminately of the two 
hues, there would be jurors of the same race with the man of 
colour; whereas the principle is, to have them all of the white 
man’s blood and lineage ? Again, let the Christian wrong-doer— 
for whoso consents to wrong, doeth wrong—resort to the golden 
rule of his Master, and put himself in the place of his tawny 
brother. How should we, in Old England, like being tried for 
our lives by a French or an American jury, sitting under the su- 
perintendence of a French or American judge ? But that is a poor 
approximation to the case in hand. Rather let us ask, how would 
you—Englishmen and whites as you are—like being tried by a 
jury all brown mulattoes, or all black negroes, with an African 
in the seat of the presiding judge? Howw ould you like being told, 
not only that all your judges were not to be whites like y ‘ourself, 
but that not one of them was to be other than aliens to your name, 
and complexion, and race? You have already answer ed the ques- 
tion; you have, wherever you had the power, refused to be tried 
by judges, any one of w hom bore the marks of the hostile colour; 
and yet you desire the mulatto to think he has justice, when you 
try him by judges, every one of whom is taken from among “his 
enemies and oppressors! In England, you suffer not the mean- 
est foreigner, of the most hostile nation, or the most barbarous, 
to be tried by a jury of Englishmen; he must have at least one 
half of foreign race and birth. No matter from what lineage 
he is sprung, be it ever so base; from what coast he has come 
hither, be it ever so hostile ; before what gods he bends, be they 
ever so savage; by what barbarities his caste is disfigured, be 
they ever so revolting—he may be a rude idolater from New 
Holland, or a barbarous soldier of Mahomet, or a vile and pros- 
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tituted adorer of the Juggernaut—he cannot be tried by an Eng- 
lish tribunal. But the civilized mulatto, begotten by an Eng- 
lish father, born in the bosom of an English settlement, trained, 
it may be, in the refinements of English society, is condemned 
by his fellow Christian, to be tried by a jury far more likely to 
do him injustice than the English could by possibility be to 
wrong any infidel on whose superstitious rites the sun ever rose ; 
and he is yet further condemned to hear this fellow Christian 
boast, that he has done his unfortunate and unoffending bro- 
ther justice. 

It may now be fit, as principles alone, how incontrovertible so- 
ever, are rarely appealed to with effect, toask what interest we have 
in perpetuating such grievances as these—what safety there is in 
keeping up such a cause of offence in all people of colour? And 
this question may best be solved by inquiring into the importance 
of the coloured order. Their numbers in Jamaica alone are said to 
exceed 30,000, and those of the free blacks 10,000. They therefore 
greatly exceed the whites in numerical force ; and the mulattoes 
form one half of the militia—being, from the necessity of the 
case, freely intrusted with the possession of arms. But how 
much more important an aspect do those numbers—those armed 
numbers—wear, when we reflect that they stand between a hand- 
ful of whites and the sable myriads of African slaves by whom 
they are surrounded, daily and nightly, in town and in country, 
in the house and in the field, and to whose divisions and want of 
concert, but, more thanall, want of arms and of leaders, that hand- 
ful owes its prolonged existence in the Charaibean Seas. More- 
over, by natural and political causes, the numbers of the whites 
are daily decreasing ; by the like causes, the mulattoes are on the 
increase. Then let the wealth of the degraded caste be taken into 
account. Their property is now reckoned at upwards of three 
millions. One gentleman of that colour has L.150,000 of hisown; 
another, a white planter, left as much to his coloured children ; 
a third left L.200,000 in the same way, and a fourth gave 
L.200,000 to-a mulatto friend who survived him, and L.50,000 
toa black woman. Among the petitioners who made the late 
forcible appeal to Parliament, through Dr Lushington, three 
inhabitants of one parish were possessed of property to the 
amount of L.120,000. This is a body of men, we may rest as- 
sured, who will wax great in wealth as well as strong in num- 
bers; and it becomes us to think betimes whether it consists best 
with our interest, and with our safety, to have them for our al- 
lies or our enemies. 

The existence of the grievance is too palpable to he denied ; the 
planters, therefore, essay to mitigate the asperity of its features ; 
and, failing in this too, they would fain persuade us that the true 
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remedy is by sending the coloured men to seek redress indivi. 
dually at the hands of the Colonial Assemblies, from which they 
are by law excluded. ‘ Go,” say they, “and bring in private 
“ naturalization bills, as if you were aliens. The fees are now 
* diminished, and by paying your attorneys heavy costs, you 
‘“‘ maygradually, and one by one, succeed to the enjoyment of your 
« just and natural rights.” To this the answer is easy, and it 
is decisive. If the remedy be fit to mention, it must be com- 
mensurate with the mischief. Who, then, recommends bringing 
in eight thousand naturalization bills? But all—all would pass 
as a matter of course. Is it so? Then what better reason can 
you give for the obvious process of consolidating all the 8000 
bills into one general act? The honourable-minded among the 
mulattoes feel an honest repugnance to seek this kind of relief, 
which the wealthy only can obtain; while, from partaking in it at 
all, the poor are for ever excluded—the poor upon whom the op- 
pression of the disabling laws presses by far the most severely, 

We have said much on this painfully interesting question; 
yet the subject remains unexhausted. The Legislature of the 
mother country has been powerfully appealed to; the whites of 
the colonies have begun to feel its pressure; there have, within 
the two last years, been petitions from the whites in parishes of 
Jamaica, bearing to their Assembly, and to us at home, the un- 
suborned testimony of most unsuspected witnesses against one of 
the worst practical evils which thedestruction of the grand evil of 
all, the African Slave Trade, has left behind it. Threats are 
much objected to by the Islands, and justly, if any one ever 
launched such threats at them. But there is a difference between 
a threat and a warning—a vain, braggart menace, and a fair, 
open, timely notice. The duty of the Imperial Legislature is to 
act as the rights of its colonial subjects and the safety of the state 
demand; and to discharge its own functions for the common 
good, if the Colonial Assemblies forget or abandon theirs. In- 
cident to this high duty towards the Empire, is another towards 
the Assemblies, the neglect whereof would give these jealous 
bodies just cause of complaint. It is fitting to give them due 
intimation of what must be done in England, if nothing be done 
in the West Indies. Then, there is a wide difference between act- 
ing upon this solemn warning and doing the just things which 
will render all proceedings here unnecessary, and basely yielding 
to the menace of an adversary, and doing wrong to escape from 
his anger. Let not the Assemblies then any longer neglect this 
warning. It has oftentimes been given, no doubt, and by a 
power most slow to follow it up—but followed up it will and it 
must be, unless right and justice have ceased to find favour 0 
the sight of England. 

3 
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Art. X. Library of Useful Knowledge. Preliminary Treatise. 
The Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Science. Published 
under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 8vo. pp. 48. 5th Edit. London. Bald- 
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5 he important measure which we had the singular gratifica-, 

tion of announcing in our last number but one, has now 
been fully carried into execution; and the “ Society for Diffu- 
“ sing Useful Knowledge” may he regarded as established, and 
in active operation for the good of the country and mankind. 
Some delay occurred to retard its opening: But on the first of 
March, its series of Treatises began, and one has since been pub- 
lished every fortnight. The subjects have hitherto been those 
of Natural Philosophy; and before proceeding to more general 
matters, it is understood that there will be a few others publish- 
ed upon different branches of physical science. This arrange- 
ment cannot be too highly commended. It disarms all preju- 
dices against the design in its origin; it follows the natural and 
convenient order of instruction; it establishes the Institution 
and its plans in the confidence of all classes of the community ; 
and it affords time for maturely preparing those treatises which, 

handling subjects of a more delicate nature, and going over 
ground not yet made so smooth by former labour, require a more 
diligent study in those to whom their execution is committed, 

than the beaten and familiar branches of Natural science. We 

trust, however, that the appearance of the Ethical and Political 

treatises will not be unnecessarily delayed. The Society may 

be assured, that when they are ready, the public is well prepa- 

red, and most kindly disposed, to receive them. It is said that 

they are to be ushered in by some useful Histories, and those of 
Greece and Rome are stated to be in a forward state of prepa- 

ration, We rejoice to hear this, and still more to learn that a 
celebrated philosopher and statesman, who is now understood 

te devote all his leisure to historical researches and composition, 

has undertaken to usher these works in with “ a Discourse of the, 
Study and Kinds of History.” A more interesting or more use- 

ful work cannot be imagined, nor one more sure to be ably exe- 
cuted. 

If we look forward with real delight to its appearance, we 
contemplate with proportionable pleasure the approach of the 
works which it will introduce. In two important particulars all 
our received Histories fail. They make no distinction between 
authentic and fabulous ; and they turn the feelings of the reader, 
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the youthful reader especially, into a wrong channel. Those 
who treat of ancient history, indeed, do telf us where the fabu- 
lous times, as they are termed, end; and they now and then ex- 
press a doubt as to an extravagant and incredible fact that meets 
their course. But long after giants and dragons have ceased to 
infest the path of the historian; long after the gods and god- 
desses have left the haunts ef men; long after the heroes who 
succeeded their divine sires, and claimed immortality for their 
actions only, have retired from the stage; there are, in the tra- 
ditions of every country, whole ages quite as fabulous as those that 
preceded, although tlie events that fill them are possible without 
amiracle. Those traditions, treasured up by national vanity, and 
swallowed by vulgar curiosity, are gravely recited by one histo- 
rian after another ; palmed upon this age, only because that had 
believed or repeated them; and sucked in by all persons who 
read, while their minds are tender, the impressions upon them 
easy to be made and hard to be effaced; until’ the world, of all 
ages and classes, has become as convinced of the reality of a 
series of fables in the early history of nations, as if they had 
seen the events, or at least heard them recounted by eye-wit- 
nesses :—And yet nothing can be more certain than that there is 
little or no evidence even for the existence of the persons who 
are spoken of as the actors in those scenes. Now, to destroy all 
belief in such tales, is a sacred duty of those who would pro- 
mote truth, and soundly instruct the people; to preserve their 
memory at all, is only desirable, because, from having been 
so long current, they form the basis of many poetical and rhe- 
torical allusions, which would cease to be understood, if the tra- 
ditions, how fabulous soever, were entirely forgotten. They oc- 
cupy, however, in the ranks of history, no other place than the 
fables of the heathen gods; their only importance arising from 
the fact, that they were once believed—that they throw some 
light on the genius or propensities of the age which invented 
them—and that they then and since afforded the subject of em- 
bellishment to the cultivators of the Fine Arts. 

The other particular is far more important; and here we do 
hope and trust, that we shall find the Society speaking the lan- 
guage of a manly and sound philosophy. Those in whose hands 
the historic pen has hitherto been, and they who have superin- 
tended the education of youth in modern times, have written a 
if they sate and taught in “ Athens or old Rome,” before a pu- 
yer system of morals and religion had diffused right principles 
and humane feelings among mankind. As they have respected 
Livy too much to make their readers and pupils ever doubt that 
Curtius leapt into a great hole in the market-place of Rome, for 
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the purpose of making it close suddenly, so they have venerated 
both Livy and the Romans too much to question that violence, 
and bloodshed, and fraud, were just subjects of admiration, when 
rpetrated (as they always must be, in the nature of things, 
if successful) by brave and clever men—men regardless of their 
own as of others’ lives, and cunning to deceive those who trust- 
ed in their honour. <A savage people, plunged in the depths 
of the most barbarous superstition—devoted to pursuits the 
most ferocious and blood-thirsty for ages—boasting that the 
eldest man among them never remembered an interval of in- 
nocence, when the murderous sword was sheathed—whose 
ignorance, for centuries most profound, was only at last en- 
lightened to be replaced by treachery yet more profound, the 
single lesson they learnt from the civility of those they con- 
quered—whose utmost refinement of manners instigated in them 
an appetite for blood so inordinate, that their choicest recrea- 
tions, the sports which feasted the eyes of their matrons and 
their virgins, and trained betimes the feelings of their children, 
were the public exhibition of the most inhuman murders—this 
people is still presented to the admiration of all young persons, 
in all civilized and Christian countries, unqualified by a single 
remark upon the habitual enormity of their whole conduct. 

We might illustrate this remark by numberless other instan- 
ces; some we may not even pollute our own page by alluding, 
however remotely, to ;—but we have said enough to lay the foun- 
dation of the remark, that beyond all question the early associa- 
tion thus established in the minds of youth in all stations, between 
glory and cruelty, implantstheseeds, which, inall countries, sprout 
up so fruitfully in bloody and disastrous wars. What can so effec - 
tually reconcile men’s minds to the course of conduct most incom- 
patible with their best interests—what steel their feelings against 
the horrors of bloodshed on the largest scale, and for the most 
insignificant pretext, as the very course which a thoughtless or 
perverted mode of studying history now teaches the sentiments 
of young people to take ? It is most important, that without ne- 
glecting the genius and the valour displayed in those cruel 
scenes, the virtuous and philosophic historian should reclaim 
mankind from an exaggerated admiration of such dazzling qua- 
lities, to a sober contemplation of their dreadful consequences ; 
and should fix the eyes of learners upon the true glories of the 
illustrious benefactors of their kind—the “ pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance” of Glorious Peace—the vast merits of those who have 
improved life by inventing new arts, or set to men the example 
of years spent in purity of living, or left a name consecrated ‘in 
the memory of a grateful posterity, by the benefits which their 
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labours and their sacrifices bestowed on the world. We look to 
the labours of the Society for the history of all nations thus 
stript of their false colours, and the actions of all great men 
thus reduced to their true and just proportions. 

As long as the Society confines its exertions to the walks 
of natural science and ancient history, we expect to hear of 
no opposition arising to its proceedings. But when the more 
important and interesting field of Modern History, and espe- 
cially its greatest branch the History of England, is entered, 
then we shall probably hear the objector lift his voice, and pre- 
dict the appearance of political matter, tinged with peculiar, 
perhaps with party opinions. That political, as well as other 
Science will be handled, and that not merely incidentally in 
the course of English History, but in separate treatises, avow- 
edly intended to unfold the doctrines of civil polity in all its 
branches, we certainly can entertain no doubt; for the Socie- 
ty’s prospectus distinctly announces it, and enumerates man 
divisions of the science, which are to be formally and fully treat- 
ed of in succession. From the Society’s labours in this great 
department, we expect the highest advantages to the country; 
the dissipation of much ignorance in all classes of society— 
the extinction of many bad feelings, and the overthrow and dis- 
persion of a host of powerful but groundless prejudices, to which 
all classes, but the highest most remarkably, are at present en- 
slaved. But it is said that the opinions prevalent among the 
leading members of the Society will tinge the treatises published 
under their patronage. We trust that all the facts will be un- 
folded in each subject ; that the various opinions will be fairly 
stated which divide reasoners upon disputed points ; that the ar- 
guments advanced in support of each will be fully explained ; and 
that the reader will, in this way, be enabled to judge for him- 
self, after being made acquainted with the merits of each con- 
troversy. If this candour and justice be not displayed, a great 
duty will be violated, and the Society will lose that confidence 
which is at present secured to it by the bare promulgation of its 
plan, and of the names of its members. But there can be no 
harm in each author stating his own opinion,—nor in the So- 
ciety announcing its preference of one side of any question dis- 
cussed; and the remedy for this, if a mischief it be, must be al- 
ways at hand. Any individual who differs may defend his own 
doctrines attacked by the Society, or impugn those avowed by 
it; or any number of individuals, holding sentiments opposite 
to those of the Society, may associate and act as an opposing 
body, in favour of their own principles. 

The leading members of the Society, whose proceedings we are 
now canvassing, are men whom we may suppose attached to liberal 
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opinions,—the glory of the age we live in. If their works support 
the doctrines of liberty and liberal policy in Government and in 
Trade, and inour conduct towards Foreign states, and if this moves 
the bile of those to whom the very name of freedom is hateful ; 
there is no reason why they should burst for lack of a vent to such 
workings of the passions. Let them combine and form a “Society 
“ for the diffusion of useless knowledge”—or “ for the propaga- 
“ tion of ignorance”—or, “ for the extinguishment of light”— 
or, by whatever name they may deem their plans the best des- 
cribed—or, let them barely call themselves “ The Constitution- 
“al Society’—or “The National Society ;” and leave us by 
their fruits to know them. Then we shall have the dangers of 
learning displayed in good set phrases, the road to science made 
thorny, and all its pit-falls described, to seare the adventurous 
learner, We shall have treatises on the perils of freedom to 
rince and people—the ruinous effects of free trade—the enrich- 
ing virtue of excessive taxation—the wholesome tendency of 
wasteful expenditure—the degrading and vulgar position of na- 
tional Independence, contrasted with the dignity of place and 
precedence in the Holy Alliance—the benefits of Colonial Sla- 
very and the Slave Trade—the usefulness of a restoration of 
Spanish tyranny over South America—and the incalculable glory 
accruing to England from espousing the cause of despotism all 
over the world. That the publication of such works will, to a 
certain degree, succeed in England, we in no wise doubt ; there 
are many persons among the English laity, and a larger body, 
we fear, of the clergy, te whom the glad tidings of narrow- 
minded and ignorant doctrine are mainly acceptable. The body 
of readers who support the weekly publications of slander, and 
obscenity, and impiety, will possibly spare a few shillings more 
to encourage the zeal of such a series of treatises as we have 
been describing. In this part of the island, it is true, we can 
give less encouragement to their hopes, Their time is gone by 
with us; but if their nostrums sell in England, they have no 
cause to complain; and if they do not, the fault is not in the 
Society already established, but in the public; or rather it is 
the misfortune of the ingenious personages to whom we are re- 
ferring, that they have been born a century or so too late, They 
should have lived in the time of Dean Swift; and, though they 
would have failed in assailing Newton and Locke with dulness, 
as much as he did with wit, they at least would haye been more 
sure of readers for their serious lucubrations, while the wits 
might have helped to get.the laugh on their side, 
If further argument were wanting in favour of the extensive 
plan which the Society has announced, and is steadily pursuing, 
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and if a vindication of its immediately announcing it were de 
sired, we have it in a circumstance that occurred at the very 
commencement of the Institution. The prospectus first put 
forth, had not appeared a week, when the opposite, or illiberal 
party appear to have taken the alarm—although not a subject 
was announced excepting on mathematics and the various 
branches of natural philosophy. It should seem that the So- 
ciety had then not determined upon embracing moral and po- 
litical subjects within its plan—er did not deem the season ar- 
rived for declaring such an intention, if it was entertained. 
But the safe and prudent politicians—they who so dread the 
over-education of the common people—they who would, above 
everything, avoid circulating cheap tracts on political subjects 
—nay, who have actually called in the aid of the legislature, at 
divers times and in various ways, to put down such dangerous 
publications by manifold restrictions, and even by actual pro- 
hibitions—embodied themselves, or made their known pub- 
lisher announce that they had embodied themselves, into a 
Society to publish a@ rival series of treatises ;—and they set to 
work in their accustomed way. As the Lancaster, or British 
and Foreign Schools were first opposed by the High Church 
party; and as, when opposition was found vain, the same party 
took them up, to use them for their own purposes, forming a 
** National Society for Educating the People,” and planting 
** National Schools in connexion with the Established Church” 
—so now, as soon as the Society had announced its Library of 
Useful Knowledge, forth came, within a little week, the adver- 
tisement of a “ National Library,” to be published by Mr Mur- 
ray; and, with the advertisement, a detailed prospectus, giving 
a list of the subjects of which the works were te treat. The 
Society had confined its prospectus to the safe grounds of na- 
iural and mathematical science, avoiding even any of the mat- 
ters connected with history. But the National Library was pro- 
claimed to embrace all subjects, from arithmetic to party polities 
and religious controversy. Nay, the announcement plainly in- 
dicated that those debateable grounds were to be far more fa- 
vourite paths for the footsteps of the High Church Tory wri- 
ters, than the pure and sequestered haunts of the severer sci- 
ences; and the side on which the opinions and facts were to be 
delivered, was pretty significantly disclosed by a sounding 
quotation in favour of the Church establishment, and a cata- 
logue of British statesmen, from King Alfred to William Pitt. 
Thus the party were seen patronizing cheap publications on 
politics and religion for the common people—the same party 
which had always vehemently opposed any political or contro- 
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versial instruction to the lower orders, and had uniformly ex- 
cited the energies of the Law, the Government, and the Le- 
gislature, in preventing the dissemination of such information 
altogether. It followed, as a matter of course, that this exam- 
ple set by the opposite party should be followed by the Society ; 
and accordingly they were compelled to embrace the whole 
field of moral science as well as the mathematics and natural 
hilosophy. They were suddenly defied, as it were, into ethics, 
-history, and politics, by their adversaries; and had no choice 
but either to follow into those matters, or leave them in the 
hands of men sure to misinform those they undertook to teach. 
The new prospectus of the Society, accordingly, contains a full 
arrangement of all the branches of human knowledge. The 
moral as well as the natural sciences—the intellectual as well 
as the ethical and political—all the branches of politics and of 
jurisprudence—and the history of sciences and of arts, of na- 
tions and of individuals—every branch, in short, of knowledge, 
except theology, is announced as coming within the plan of the 
Society, and as to be treated of in the course of its publications. 
The outline is as complete as it is magnificent; and if the fill- 
ing up is marked by the same genius, and if the future treatises 
are executed with the same talent as those already published, 
and display the same deep knowledge of the subjects handled, 
and the same extraordinary didactic powers—the same faculty 
of conveying information in the most plain language and per- 
spicuous method upon the most profound subjects—of being at 
once popular and scientific, we may safely number this as 
among the most important, as well as the happiest, efforts that 
have ever been made to enlighten mankind, and to promote the 
interests of science. 
The reader may be curious to know what became of the rival 
work announced by the national folks—through their known 
organ, Mr Murray. They advertised that their first number 
was to appear on the Ist of March, and one each succeeding 
fortnight; and they affirmed that arrangements on an exten- 
sive scale had been made by a society of eminent literary 
and scientific men, for carrying the plan through. No doubt 
there were such arrangements; though they must have been made 
in singular haste, not to say hurry; for the National Prospectus 
clearly showed, that the hint was taken from the Prospectus of the 
Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge, and yet it came out in a few 
days after that appeared; consequently the extensive arrange- 
ments of the eminent men must all have been planned and com- 
‘ pleted in the course of these few days. Their eminences swiftly 
took the alarm, and speedily conglomerated in a learned mass: 
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But it is to be lamented that so much preparation, having led to 
nothing, has been thrown away,—for not a single number of the 
National Library has as yet seen the light, nor has any repeti- 
tion of the advertisement been risked! Doubtless, too, there was 
a society formed ; but the names of its members are among the 
secrets—the special arcana of the bookselling craft. The trade 
may be acquainted with them, and may know how many Bi- 
shops and Lords of the Bedchamber—General and Staff Offi- 
cers and Contractors—and other regular friends of Popular In- 
‘struction, had classed themselves in a band to bring politics home 
to every man’s door, as cheap as air, and thus introduce into the 
cottage the mysteries of the palace. But we have, as yet, been 
unable to hear of one name—one person—clerical or lay—who 
is a member of any such society. The whole body, and its do- 
ings, seem to be wrapt in thick secrecy,—peradventure, is it a 
secret society ! and possibly within the acts of Parliament in such 
case made and provided. Pray we the gods, that the pit dug by 
the high Tory party for their popular adversaries, may not be 
first tenanted by those worthies themselves ! 

The attempt of another rival has not been quite so abortive: 
it, at least, was made more in earnest, and has produced some 
signs of actual operations. As some very unfounded statements 
have been published by the tradesmen concerned in it, we are 
desirous of stating what is known to us respecting its history, 
and authenticated by published documents. 

The plan of the Society of Useful Knowledge, and of the Li- 
brary to be published by it, was first announced to the world by 
Mr Brougham’s Treatise on Popular Education, written in the 
end of the year 1824, and published in January 1825. The fol- 
lowing passages, from the eighteenth edition of that work, we 
extract as proving that the plan was then nearly matured, and 
as showing what claim to it any one else can have :— 

“In the third place, it is evident that as want of time prevents 
the operative classes from pursuing a systematic course of education 
in all its details, a more summary and compendious method of instruc- 
tion must be adopted by them. The majority must be content with 
never going beyond a certain point, and with reaching that point by 
the most expeditious route. A few, thus initiated in the truths of 
science, will no doubt push their attainments much further; and for 
these the works in common use will suffice; but for the multitude it 
will be most essential that works should be prepared adapted to their 
circumstances. Thus, in teaching them geometry, it is not necessary 
to go through the whole steps of that beautiful system, by which the 
most general and remote truths are connected with the few simple de- 
finitions and axioms ; enough will be accomplished, if they are made 
to perceive the nature of geometrical investigation, and learn the lead- 
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ing properties of figure. In like manner, they may be taught the doe- 
trines of mechanics with a much more slender previous knowledge 
both of geometry and algebra, than the common elementary works on 
dynamicks presuppose in the reader. Hence, a most essential service 
will be rendered to the cause of knowledge by him who shall devote 
his time to the composition of elementary treatises on the Mathema- 
tics, sufficiently clear, and yet sufficiently compendious, to exemplify 
the method of reasoning employed in that science, and to impart an 
accurate knowledge of the most useful fundamental propositions, with 
their application to practical purposes ; and treatises upon Natural Phi- 
losophy, which may teach the great principles of physics, and their 
practical application, to readers who have but a general knowledge of 
mathematics, or who are even wholly ignorant of the science beyond 
the common rules of arithmetic. Nor let it be supposed, that the 
time thus bestowed is given merely to instruct the people in the rudi- 
ments of philosophy, though this would of itself be an object suffi- 
ciently brilliant to allure the noblest ambition; for what higher achieve- 
ment did the most sublime philosophy ever aspire after, than to ele- 
vate the views and refine the character of the great mass of mankind 
—at least in later times, when science no longer looks down as of old 
upon the multitude, supercilious, and deeming that great spirits alone 
perish not with the body? But if extending the bounds of science it- 
self be the grand aim of all philosophers in all ages, they indirectly, 
but surely, accomplish this object, who enable thousands to specu- 
late and experiment for one to whom the path of investigation is now 
open. It is not necessary that all who are taught, or even any large 
preeien, should go beyond the rudiments ; but whoever feels within 
imself a desire and an aptitude to proceed further, will press for- 
ward; and the chances of discovery, both in the arts and in science 
itself, will be thus indefinitely multiplied. Indeed, those discoveries 
immediately connected with experiment and observation, are most 
likely to be made by men, whose lives being spent in the midst of me- 
chanical operations, are at the same time instructed in the general 
principles upon which these depend, and trained betimes to habits of 
speculation. He who shall prepare a treatise simply and concisely 
unfolding the doctrines of Algebra, Geometry, and Mechanics, and 
adding examples calculated to strike the imagination, of their con- 
nexion with other branches of knowledge, and with the arts of com- 
mon life, may fairly claim a large share in that rich harvest of dis- 
covery and invention which must be reaped by the thousands of in- 
genious and active men, thus enabled to bend their faculties towards 
objects at once useful and sublime. 
“ Although much may be done by the exertions of individuals, it 
is manifest that a great deal more may be effected by the labours of a 
body, in furthering this important measure. The subject has for 
some time past been under consideration, and I am not without hopes 
of seeing formed a Society for promoting the composition, publication, 
and distribution of Cheap and Useful works. To qualify persons for 
becoming efficient members of this association, or co-operating with 
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it all over the country, neither splendid talents, nor profound learn. 
ing, nor great wealth, are required. Though such gifts, in their am. 
plest measure, would not be thrown away upon so important a de- 
sign, they are by no means indispensable to its success. A well-in- 
. formed man of good sense, filled with the resolution to obtain for the 
great body of his fellow-creatures, that high improvement which both 
their understandings and their morals are by nature fitted to receive, 
may labour in this good work, either in the central institution or in 
some remote district, with the certainty of success, if he have only 
that blessing of leisure for the sake of which riches are chiefly to be 
coveted. Such a one, however averse by taste or habit to the turmoil 
of public affairs, or the more ordinary strifes of the world, may in all 
quiet and innocence enjoy the noblest gratification of which the most 
aspiring nature is susceptible; he may influence by his single exer- 
tions the character and the fortunes of a whole generation, and thus 
wield a power to be envied even by vulgar ambition for the extent 
of its dominion—to be cherished by virtue itself for the unalloyed 
blessings it bestows.” 

That the subjects of the Society’s publications were to be very 
extensive, is proved both by these passages, and by the following 
remarks upon teaching Politics and Political Economy to the 
common people :— 

“ Why should not political, as well as all other works, be published in 
a cheap form, and in numbers? That history, the nature of the con- 
stitution, the doctrines of political economy, may safely be dissemina- 
ted in this shape, no man now-a-days will be hardy enough to deny. 
Popular tracts, indeed, on the latter subject, ought to be much more 
extensively circulated for the good of the working classes, as well as 
of their superiors. The interests of both are deeply concerned in 
sounder views being taught them; I can hardly imagine, for example, 
a greater service being rendered to the men, than expounding to them 
the true principles and mutual relations of population and wages ; and 
both they and their masters will assuredly experience the effects of the 
prevailing ignorance upon such questions, as soon as any interruption 
shall happen in the commercial prosperity of the country, if indeed the 
present course of things, daily tending to lower wages as well as pro- 
fits, and set the two classes in opposition to each other, shall not of it- 
self bring on a crisis. To allow, or rather to induce the people to take 
part in those discussions, is therefore not merely safe, but most whole- 
some for the community, and yet some points connected with them are 
matter of pretty warm contention in the present times ; but these may 
be freely handled, it seems, with safety ; indeed, unless they are 80 
handled, such subjects cannot be discussed at all. Why then may not 
every topic of politics, party as well as general, be treated of in cheap 
publications ? It is highly useful to the community that the true prin- 
ciples of the constitution, ecclesiastical and civil, should be well under- 
stood by every man who lives under it. The great interests of civil 
and religious liberty are mightily promoted by such wholesome instruc- 
tion ; but the good order of society gains to the full as much by it. 
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The peace of the country, and the stability of the government, could 
not be more effectually secured than by the universal diffusion of this 
kind of knowledge. The abuses which through time have crept into 
the practice of the constitution, the errors committed in its administra- 
tion, and the improvements which a change of circumstances requires 
even in its principles, may most fitly be expounded in the same man- 
ner. And if any man or set of men deny the existence of such abuses, 
see no error in the conduct of those who administer the government, 
and regard all innovation upon its principles as pernicious, they may 
propagate their doctrines through the like channels. Cheap works be- 
ing furnished, the choice of them may be left to the readers. Assu- 
redly, a country which tolerates every kind, even the most unmeasured, 
of daily and weekly discussion in the newspapers, can have nothing to 
dread from the diffusion of political doctrines in a form less desultory, 
and more likely to make them be both well weighed at the time, and 
preserved for repeated perusal. It cannot be denied, that the habit of 
cursory reading, engendered by finding all subjects discussed in publi- 
cations, which, how great soever their merits may be, no one looks at 
a second time, is unfavourable to the acquisition of solid and permanent 
information.”* 

Soon after,—that is, in April 1825,—Mr Brougham, with 
Lord John Russell, Dr Lushington, Mr Crawford, William Al- 
lan, and other known friends to the education and improvement 
of mankind, formed themselves into a society, under the name 
of the ** Society for Promoting the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ;’’ 
and raised a fund by subscription. Among others, the Duke of 
Bedford evinced his wonted liberality, and that desire of promo- 
ting the best interests of his country which, in all times, has en- 
nobled his illustrious house. The agitations of the times, how- 
ever, that year and the next, impeded the Society’s progress ; 
and they did little more than institute inquiries, and make pre- 
parations for prosecuting their grand object with effect. But in 
the month of December 1825, about a year after Mr Brougham’s 
tract appeared, a prospectus was put forth by some booksellers, 
whom we decline naming, purporting to be from the Society 
“ for Diffusing Useful Knowledge,” and announcing a work 
consisting of treatises on all subjects, and to be called, “ The 
“ Library of the People.” Now we happen to know, that not 
one member of the Society had ever spoken or written to those 
booksellers ; or directly or indirectly communicated with them 
on that, or on any other subject. It was a scandalous im- 
position, therefore, thus practised on the community, and a 
usurpation upon the Society, to use their name in addressing 


* At the end of the tract, Mr B. alludes to the scientific education 
of the higher classes, and proposes the establishment (p. 32) of a Uni- 
versity in London. 
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the public; and when complaint was made, and, we believe, 
proceedings of a different kind threatened, the booksellers de- 
fended themselves by proving, satisfactorily enough, that they 
had been themselves deceived by another tradesman, who pre- 
tended to have thought first of the plan, and even sold the ti- 
tle for a sum of money to the present undertakers! This per- 
son, being applied to, said he never meant to use the Society’s 
name, but that, in fact, there existed another society under the 
same name, of which he was, he said, a member !—and on be- 
ing asked where it met, and who belonged to it, he could only 
name Sir John Sinclair, who was living in Scotland. The wor- 
thy Baronet certainly printed, some time afterwards, a list of 
persons out of whom he proposed forming some kind of Associa- 
tion. They were chiefly old Scotch peers and placemen, with 
some English Lords of the Bedchamber, and other public fune- 
tionaries ; and the only operation pointed out as the proposed la- 
bour of the society, was, circulating copies, at their own expense, 
of the * Code of Health and Longevity,” and other works of Sir 
John’s,—whose reputation and circulation are, we imagine, be- 
lieved very sincerely by him to be far inferior to their merits. The 
invention of a society by the bookseller was a manceuvre wholly 
unexpected, and not perhaps to be paralleled in the history of 
inventions. It was as if the same learned wight (for he writes 
as well as sells) had published an address from The Royal So- 
ciety, stating, that they highly approved his refutation of the 
Newtonian Theory, and on being asked by Sir H. Davy what 
authority he had, were to say, he never meant the Royal Society 
of which Sir H. was president, but one held by himself and Sir 
J. Sinclair, in their cups. This, however, was the whole amount 
of the defence made for assuming the title of the ‘ Society for 
“ Diffusing Useful Knowledge,” announcing works in its name, 
and publishing an address from it in favour of those works. 

When the preparations of the Society were at length comple- 
ted, its prospectus came forth; and soon after appeared a pro- 
spectus by those same booksellers, repeating the announcement 
of their “‘ Library of the People,” but dropping the address, and 
suppressing all mention of any society, except that sometimes 
there was reference to a society of gentlemen “of the first literary 
distinction.” Nothing, we will venture to say, ever appeared less 
caleulated to command respect by its style, than this prospectus; 
—and some of the works which it ushered into public notice, 
were of the kind that might have been expected from such an 
introduction. 

The title is, “ Library for the People,—calculated at once to 
‘<¢ amuse and interest, and to instruct and enlighten, the entire 
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« population of the United Kingdom.” An assertion is then 
made, that the first prospectus was published in 1825, (we have 
stated under what auspices, and with what honesty,) and that: 
the delay in bringing out the work had “ furnished a well-known 
“ party with an opportunity of taking up the plan, with all the 
“ imperfections which never fail to distinguish between imita- 
“ tion and originality !” The Society, certainly, is in no condi- 
tion to retort the description of “a well-known party” upon those 
who put forth this charge,—for nothing, we presume, can be. 
more obscure than the quarter it proceeds from; and the kind 
of originality claimed is as little likely to be disputed by any au- 
thor, as the example of style and method here set is to be imi- 
tated. It is then laid down as an original principle, that a werk 
of this kind must be popular from the selection of subjects, as 
well as in its display and execution. ‘ Cold mathematical pro- 
“ ductions, and formal scientific disquisitions,” it is said, “may 
“ properly issue from the London University, but they will ne- 
“ ver reach the firesides of the universal population.” The mo- 
desty of these pretensions to originality, as far as regards the. 
plan, and the fairness of the charge of imitation, we have al- 
ready illustrated by written documents. Any attempt to imi- 
tate the execution of such works as we are citing would be hope- 
less. But it seems, after all, that even the plans of the two works 
are wholly different, not to say opposite. ‘The one before us pro- 
fesses to amuse, and only to teach what may be conveyed in the 
shape of entertainment. The Society’s plan is, to convey in~ 
struction upon all subjects. The scheme of the prospectus be- 
fore us is more fully given in the arrangement announced for 
the Library of the People. It is to consist of four divisions, en- 
titled, —‘* The Arts of Life and Society ;’—‘* The Wonders of 
“ Nature and Art ;’—** The Worthies of the United Kingdom ;” 
and, * The Chimney Corner Companion.” We defy any head: 
but the writer of this arrangement of human knowledge to 
match it. The two first classes plainly run into each other,— 
there being hardly anything of the first that belongs not to the 
second, unless arts are to be classed by the degree of. wonder 
they excite—a standard somewhat difficult of application. The 
Worthies are confined to this country; and the last head may— 
indeed must—contain matter common to all the other three. The: 
description given of the Chimney Corner Companion (the divi- 
sion plainly most reliedon for attraction) is entertaining certainly, 
though not very dignified or philosophic. “An exhaustless andever- 
“ lasting magazine of the curiosities and good things in the entire ; 
“circle of literature, books, and knowledge, adapted to all; 


“ tastes, fancies, ages, and conditions, and containing the quint-. 
9 
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** essence of many thousand volumes, and everything worthy of 
** being read that ever was printed in history, biography, natural 
“history,” &c. &c. &e. We are then told that, * To make 
‘* promises of perfection, would be empirical ; but it may be wise 
‘and just to declare, that all that ingenuity and learning can 
*¢ effect, shall be honestly and honourably performed, to render 
* the Library for the People a work of unparalleled popularity 
‘“‘ and sterling permanent worth.” A declaration, we presume, 
not at all empirical. 

We are very happy to find that this most unpromising an- 
nouncement has not been followed by works nearly so bad as 
there was every reason to expect. The arrangement is, no doubt, 
as absurd as possible, and indeed is wholly unintelligible. Thus, 
under * The Arts of Life and Society,” we have the science ot 
Astronomy, with Cookery, Gymnastics, Oil-painting, Road-ma- 
king, Chemistry, Brewing, and Chronology. The execution 
too, is, in most places, of a very depraved taste ;—take, for ex- 
ample, the following passage with which the Treatise on Astro- 
nomy opens—after a tawdry engraving, which represents an 
old man in a nightcap, or Welsh wig, poring over a globe,—a 
young man looking through a telescope, and a lady reading a 
book—*“ The Earth, out of the dust of which man was originally 
* formed, the scene of our joys and our sorrows during life, and 
* the receptacle of our remains when its brief measure is run 
* out, and the Heavens which are spread over us as a dome of 
* the most stupendous magnitude, and the most lively colour, 
“ lighted up by the glories of the sun during the day, and glit- 
“ tering with the countless myriads of the starry host during 
* night, and beyond which every good man hopes to find an 
* everlasting abode, when the earth shall have gone into obli- 
* vion, and all its history been forgotten, are subjects to which 
** even the most incurious of the human species cannot remain 
‘‘ indifferent.” It is shameful in those who pretend to in- 
struct the people, or even undertake to provide amusement for 
them, to debase and corrupt their taste by such trash as would 
be rejected from the rhapsodies of a tenth-rate preacher, and is 
as truly disgusting as it is misplaced in a work of science. The 
Treatise of the Atmosphere is begun by an effusion in the same 
wretched taste, about the “ oak building its lofty tower in the 
“‘ sky,” and “ the eagle leaning motionless on the breast of the 
“‘ sky,” occupying about one-eighth part of the number. The 
Series of Lives is really much better, because more plainly ex- 
ecuted; and the Wonders contain much entertainment, and 
even information, which cannot fail of improving the reader. 
The selection is, of course, perfectly miscellaneous, and merely 
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extracted or abridged from known books. The Chimney Cor- 
ner Companion might be, for the subject, the same series—it is 
a collection of scraps of all kinds, from every sort of work. 

Humble as the merits of this publication appear to be, with 
the exception of the bad and vulgar taste of which we have 
complained, it is wholly innocent, and must be of considerable 
benefit in encouraging habits of useful reading. 

Upon one thing, however, we certainly must express our opi- 
nion very frankly and without reserve: The public are not dealt 
fairly by, in the prospectus,where it announces the extreme cheap- 
ness of these tracts :—‘* Every number will contain as much 
“ matter as is usually sold for five shillings, even in elementary 
“ works, but for twice that sum in ordinary works.” Never 
was a more scandalous misrepresentation. Each number con- 
sists of 24 pages of single column—and there being under sixty 
letters in a line, and 44 lines in a page, there are in each page 
at the amount of 2600 letters, and in each number under 63,000 
letters. Now, take the reviews, which sell for six shillings, and 
are certainly not at all cheap publications, but among the dear- 
est;—the page has 45 lines, of 50 letters each; consequently, each 
page contains 2250 letters, and therefore there is equal to 28 
pages of the review in each number of the Library, which is 
equal to one-ninth part of a number sold for six shillings. Print- 
ed at the rate of the Library, then, the review would sell for 
four and sixpence instead of six shillings. This is the whole 
difference ; that is, 25 per cent., or one-fourth cheaper, instead of 
being, as is most untruly pretended, ten times cheaper than some 
books, and twenty times cheaper than others. The review be- 
ing a dear book, it follows that the Library is not at all a cheap 
one; and if we compare the bulk of volume, this will appear 
still more plainly :—An octavo of 500 pages sells for six or 
seven shillings ; 500 pages of the Library sell for ten shillings, 
and the engravings are, generally speaking, below contempt. 
Compare the work with any of the really cheap publications, 
and the deception is at once perceived. The Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine has nearly as much matter in one of its numbers as the 
Library, and the plates are both numerous and beautifully exe- 
cuted. We have made the calculation—there are in the Maga- 
zine 57,000 letters; in the Library 63,000. But the Library 
sells for sixpence, and the Magazine for threepence. Taking 
quantity and execution together, the Library is much more than 
twice as dear as the Magazine. The Library of Useful Know- 
ledge published by the Society is also twice as cheap, without 
making any allowance for its vast superiority of execution, in 
every respect. Each treatise has 32 pages, and each page two 
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columns, of 62 lines, and 60 letters; making for each page about 
3700 letters, and for each treatise nearly 120,000 letters; and 
yet it is sold at the same price with the Library for the People. 
In order to realize the promise of containing in each number as 
much as is sold for five shillings of some works, and ten of 
others, the numbers should contain between nine and ten times 
as much as they do. 

We now come to describe, somewhat more in detail, the Li- 
brary published by the Society, and which realises every promise. 
held out by that most distinguished body. 

These publications were introduced by a Discourse upon the 
Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Scientific Pursuits, de-, 


signed to prepare the reader for the series of treatises upon all: 


branches of physical science. After dividing the whole of hu- 
man knowledge into its grand classes, it gives a plain and most 
easily understood description of the nature of the pure mathe- 
matical sciences, with many illustrations of their use in practice; 
a full account of the difference between necessary and contingent 
truth, and the evidence upon which mathematical and physical 
propositions rest; and a copious illustration of the various 
branches of natural philosophy, with a variety of examples of 
their application to the animal and vegetable world. It closes 
with a discourse upon the advantages and pleasures to be de- 
rived from the study of those sublime and interesting sciences, 
This subject is placed in an original and striking light in the 
following passage :— 


“ That every man is capable of being delighted with extending his’ 


information upon matters of science, will be evident from a few plain 
considerations. 

“ Reflect how many parts of the reading, even of persons ignorant 
of all sciences, refer to matters wholly unconnected with any interest 


or advantage to be derived from the knowledge acquired. Every one’ 


is amused with reading a story: a romance may please some, and a 
fairy tale may entertain others ; but no benefit beyond the amusement 
is derived from this source : the imagination is gratified ; and we will- 
ingly spend a good deal of time, and a little money, in this gratifica- 
tion, rather than in rest after fatigue, or in any other bodily indulgence. 
So we read a newspaper, without any view to the advantage we are to 


gain from learning the news, but because it interests and amuses us to, 


know what is passing. One object, no doubt, is to become acquainted 
with matters relating to the welfare of the country ; but we read the 
occurrences which do little, or not at all, regard the public interests, 
and we take a pleasure in reading them. Accidents, adventures, anec- 
dotes, crimes, and a variety of other things, amuse us, independent of 
the information respecting public affairs, in which we feel interested as 
citizens of the state, or as members of a particular body. It is of lit- 


tle importance to inquire how and why these things excite our atten- 


tion, and wherefore the reading about them is a pleasure ; the fact is 
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gertain; and it proves, clearly, that there is a positive enjoythent iri 
knowing what we did not know before ; and this pleasure is greatly 
increased when the information is such as excites our surprise, wonder, 
or admiration. Most persons who take delight in reading tales of 
ghosts, which they know to be false, and feel all the while to be silly 
in the extreme, are merely gratified, or rather occupied, with the strong 
emotions of horror excited by the momentary belief, for it can only 
last an instant. Such reading is a degrading waste of precious time, 
and has even a bad effect upon the feelings and the judgment. But 
true stories of horrid crimes, as murders, and pitiable misfortunes, as 
shipwrecks, are not much more instructive. It may be better to read 
these than to sit yawning and idle—much better than to sit drinking 
or gaming, which, when carried to the least excess, are crimes in 
themselves, and the fruitful parents of many more. But this is nearly 
as much as can be said for such vain and unprofitable reading. If it 
be a pleasure to gratify curiosity, to know what we were ignorant of, 
to have our feelings of wonder called forth, how pure a delight of this 
very kind does Natural Science hold out to its students? Recollect 
some of the extraordinary discoveries of Mechanical Philosophy, 
How wonderful are the laws that regulate the motions of flaids! Is 
there anything in all the idle books of tales and horrors more truly 
astonishing than the fact, that a few pounds of water may, by mere 
pressure, without any machinery, by merely being placed in a par- 
ticular way, produce an irresistible force? What can be more strange, 
than that an ounce weight should balance hundyeds of pounds, by the 
intervention of a few bars of thin iron? Observe the extraordinary 
truths which Optical Science discloses. Can anything surprise us 
more, than to find that the colour of white is a mixture of all others— 
that red, and blue, and green, and all the rest, merely by being blended 
in certain proportions, form what we had fancied rather to be no co- 
lour at all, than all colours together? Chemistry is not behind in its 
wonders. That the diamond should be made of the same material 
with coal ; that water should be chiefly composed of an inflammable 
substance; that acids should be almost all formed of different kinds of 
air, and that one of those acids, whose strength can dissolve almost: 
any of the metals, should be made of the seli-same ingredients with 
the common air we breathe ; that salts should be of a metallic nature, 
and composed, in great part, of metals, fluid like quicksilver, but light- 
er than water, and which, without any heating, ‘take fire upon being 
exposed to the air, and, by burning, form the substance so abounding 
li saltpetre and in the ashes of burnt wood: these, surely, are things 
to excite the wonder of any reflecting mind—nay, of any one but lit- 
tle accustomed to reflect. And yet these are trifling when compared 
to the prodigies which Astronomy opens to our view: the enormous 
masses of the heavenly bodies ; their immense distances ; their count- 
less numbers, and their motions, whose swittness mocks the uttermost 
efforts of the imagination.” 

“To pass our time in the study of the sciences, in learning what 
others have discovered, and in extending the bounds of human know- 
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ledge, has, in all ages, heen reckoned the most dignified and happy of 
human occupations; and the name of Philosopher, or Lover of Wis. 
dom, is given to those who lead such a life. But it is by no means 
necessary that a man should do nothing else than study known truths, 
and explore new, in order to earn this high title. Some of the great- 
est philosophers in all ages have been engaged in the pursuits of ac- 
tive life; and an assiduous devotion of the bulk of our time to the 
work which our condition requires, is an important duty, and indicates 
the possession of practical wisdom. This, however, does by no means 
hinder us from applying the rest of our time, beside what nature 
requires for meals and rest, to the study of science; and he who, in, 
whatever station his lot may be cast, works his day’s work, and im. 
proves his mind in the evening, as well as he who, placed above such 
necessity, prefers the refined and elevating pleasures of knowledge to 
the low gratification of the senses, richly deserves the name of a True 
Philosopher. . 

“ One of the most gratifying treats which science affords us is the 
knowledge of the extraordinary powers with which the human mind 
is endowed. No man, until he has studied philosophy, can have a just 
idea of the great things for which Providence has fitted his understand- 
ing, the extraordinary disproportion which there is between his natu- 
ral strength and the powers of his mind, and the force which he de- 
vives from those powers. When we survey the marvellous truths of 
Astronomy, we are first of all lost in the feeling of immense space, 
ant of the comparative insignificance of this globe and its inhabitants, 
But there soon arises a sense of gratification and of new wonder at 
perceiving how so insignificant a creature has been able to reach such 
a knowledge of the unbounded system of the universe—to penetrate, 
xs it were, through all space, and become familiar with the laws of 
nature at distances so enormons as baffle our imagination—to be able 
to say, not merely that the Sim has 329,630 times the quantity of mat 
ter which our globe has, Jupiter 308,%,, and Saturn 934 times; but 
that a pound of Jead weighs at the Sun 22 Ibs. 15 0zs. 16 dwts. 9 grs. 
and ? of a grain; at Jupiter 2 Ibs. 1 oz. 19 dwts. 1 gr. 32; and at Sa- 
turn 1 lb. 3 ozs, 8dwts. 20 grs. yy part of a grain; and what is far 
more wonderful, to discover the laws by which the whole of this vast 
system is held together and maintained through countless ages in per- 
fect security and order. It is surely no mean reward of our labour 
to become acquamted with the prodigious genius of those who have 
almost exalted the nature of man above its destined sphere ; and, ad- 
mitted to a fellowship with those loftier minds, to know how it comes 
to pass that by universal consent they hold a station apart, rising over 
all the Great Teachers of mankind, and spoken of reverently, as il 
NewrTon and Lapuace were not the names of mortal men.” 

The treatises which have followed this introductory discourse, 
are upon Hydrostaties, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, and Heat, 
and the series is regularly continued. It is difficult to praise 
too highly the admirable union of plain and pure English diction, 
with profound scientific views. which distinguishes these works. 
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One or two errors, which had crept into the early numbers, have 
since been rectified in new editions; and we learn that the cireula< 
tion has already reached ten thousand, and is rapidly increasing. 
The Society have announced, that as soon as a few more trea- 
tises upon Natural Philosophy are published, a few upon gene- 
ral subjects will be introduced, and then a series on the differ- 
ent branches of Mathematics, We cannot help wishing that the 
desire for these works may be gratified, by publishing the Ma- 
thematical treatises, which are understood to be nearly ready, 
out of their turn, while the historical series is going on, in or- 
der that a preparation may be made for completing the series of 
Physical treatises, by pursuing the moreabstractand mathematical 
parts of these sciences. When this great work is completed, if 
finished as it has been begun, it will undoubtedly form by far 
the most important of the contributions from men of science 
and letters to the instruction and improvement of mankind. 


It is quite impossible to contemplate the efforts thus making 
for the improvement of mankind, without feeling the mind ele- 
vated with an extraordinary hope, and even a lively faith, in the 
success of so grand awork. The Society, which has nobly un- 
dertaken to provide the means of self-instruction for all classes, 
has adopted the true method of remedying the prevailing igne- 
rance. It has set before the world the advantages and pleasures 
of science, and it has taken upon itself to enable all men, with 
alittle patience and attention, to learn every branch of useful 
knowledge. To the common people, including inferior trades- 
men and artisans, this gift is invaluable; there is no class of 
them, from the mechanist down to the day-labourer in husband- 
ry, who may not both improve their understanding and better 
their hearts, and also mend their circumstances, by studying 
some branch or other of Natural Philosophy. Can any one 
doubt that a knowledge of Chemistry is practically useful and 
immediately profitable to the bleacher, the dyer, the painter, the 
glassmaker, the brewer ? or that those who work in the line of 
engineers will gain by knowing the nature of the mechanical 
powers ? or that bankers and canal men must be the better at 
their craft for knowing hydraulics ? But the peasant has to deal 
with plants, and with cattle, and with manure,—surely he will 
be the better at Ais craft for knowing something of vegetation, of 
nology, and of mineralogy. These works of the Society are most 
important to these classes ; because, especially in villages and 
hamlets, and farm houses, they cannot have the aid of teachers, 
and must, if they learn at all, rely on their own reading for in- 
struction, ‘Che Society has, first, hrought science down to the 
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level of the most ordinary capacity, and enabled the reader, how 
ignorant soever, to master it by merely attending to what he 
reads. If any of its treatises should still be found not adapted 
to teach the peasant, hands far inferior to those which prepared 
them, may make their contents still more simple and familiar. 

But there is another class, far higher in society, though, ge- 
nerally speaking, not more versed in scientific matters, who must 
soon feel the desire of repairing the defects of education, and, 
though late, of becoming acquainted with the laws and structure 
of the universe they live in. Philosophy has only of late years 
made its way into the higher orders of the community ; and now, 
that its lessons are so much better relished, and the learning 
of them is so much more in vogue than it used to be twenty or 
thirty years ago, persons of a certain station and age, how de- 
sirous soever of understanding them, are unwilling to go to 
school again, and are prevented from attempting to teach them- 
selves, by the want of books, so planned and so written, as to 
make what they contain intelligible to ignorant readers, who 
have not the aid of a tutor in their studies. This defect is now 
in the course of being supplied by the Society; and any one 
who regrets having neglected science in early youth, when few 
patricians thought of pursuing it, will now be able to taste its 
gratifications. He may take up any of the treatises that strikes 
his fancy: he will find it easy to learn the branch of science 
handled in it. He will then learn his own force of acquirement, 
and be desirous of exerting it in gaining some other branch. 

After thus mastering all the departments, as far as a popular 
knowledge goes, he will probably have found that his taste and 
capacity lead him to one division by preference ; to this he will 
addict himself peculiarly, and, no longer satisfied with a general 
and somewhat superficial knowledge of it, he will again study 
these works, and be led from them to deeper and more detailed 
treatises. His time being his own, he may even discover new 
truths, or new applications of the truths thus learned ; and for 
one devoted to science, that we now have, we may live to see 
hundreds, who, despising the frivolous amusements, or less inno- 
cent occupations of their station, shall deem it their highest joy and 
chiefest good to shed a light upon the dark places of philosophy, 
and live after death in the reverence and gratitude of posterity 
—for one now capable of relishing the Princrpra and the Me- 
CHANIQUE CELESTE, we may have hundreds who shall deem their 
education as accomplished gentlemen imperfect, until they can 
follow and enjoy the most sublime of all the efforts of human 
genius. 
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Arr. XI. The New Antijacobin Review.—Nos. I. and I. 8vo. 
London. 1827. 


Ww: ought to apologize to our readers for prefixing to this 

article the name of such a publication. The two num- 
bers which lie on our table contain nothing which could be en- 
dured, even at a dinner of the Pitt Club, unless, as the news- 
papers express it, the hilarity had been continued to a very late 
hour. We have met, we confess, with nobody who has ever seen 
them; and, should our account excite any curiosity respecting 
them, we fear that an application to the booksellers will already 
be too late. Some tidings of them may perhaps be obtained from 
the trunk-makers. In order to console our readers, however, 
under this disappointment, we will venture to assure them, that 
the only subject on which the reasonings of these Antijacobin 
Reviewers throw any light, is one in which we take very little 
interest—the state of their own understandings; and that the 
only feeling which their pathetic appeals have excited in us, is 
that of deep regret for our four shillings, which are gone and 
will return no more. 

It is not a very cleanly, or a very agreeable task, to rake up 
from the kennels of oblivion the remains of drowned abortions, 
which have never opened their eyes on the day, or even been 
heard to whimper, but have been at once transferred from the 
filth in which they were littered, to the filth with which they 
are torot. But unhappily we have no choice. Bad as this work is, 
it is quite as good as any which has appeared against the present 
administration. We have looked everywhere, without being able 
to find any antagonist who can possibly be as much ashamed of 
defeat as we shall be of victory. 

The manner in which the influence of the press has, at this 
crisis, been exercised, is, indeed, very remarkable. All the ta- 
lent has been on one side. With an unanimity which, as Lord 
Londonderry wisely supposes, can be ascribed only to a dexterous 
use of the secret-service money, the able and respectable jour- 
nals of the metropolis have all supported the new government. 
It has been attacked, on the other hand, by writers who make 
every cause which they espouse despicable or odious,—by one 
paper which owes all its notoriety to its reports of the slang ut- 
tered by drunken lads who are brought to Bow Street for break- 
ing windows—by another, which barely contrives to subsist on 
intelligence from butlers, and advertisements from perfumers. 
With these are joined all the scribblers who rest their claim to 
orthodoxy and loyalty on the perfection to which they have car- 
ried the arts of ribaldry and slander. What part these gentle- 
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men would take in the present contest, seemed at first doubtful, 
We feared, for a moment, that their servility might overpower 
their malignity, and that they would be even more inclined to 
flatter the powerful than to calumniate the innocent. It turns 
out that we were mistaken; and we are most thankful for it. 
They have been kind enough to spare us the discredit of their 
alliance. We know not how we should have borne to be of the 
same party with them. It is bad enough, God knows, to be of 
the same species. 

The writers of the hook before us, who are also, we believe, 
the great majority of its readers, can scarcely be said to belong 
to this class. They rather resemble those snakes with which 
Indian jugglers perform so many curious tricks: The bags of 
venom are left, but the teeth are extracted. That they might 
omit nothing tending to make them ridiculous, they have adopt- 
ed a title on which no judicious writer would have ventured ; 
and challenged comparison with one of the most ingenious and 
amusing volumes in our language. Whether they have assumed 
this name on the principle which influenced Mr Shandy in cliris- 
tening his children, or from a whim similar to that which induced 
the proprietors of the most frightful Hottentot that ever lived, 
to give her the name of Venus, we shall not pretend to decide; 
but we would seriously advise them to consider, whether it is for 
their interest, that people should be reminded of the celebrated 
imitations of Darwin and Kotzebue, while they are reading such 
parodies on the Bible as the following:—* In those days, a strange 
** person shall appear in the land, and he shall ery to the people, 

* Behold, I am possessed by the Demon of Ultra-Liberalism; | 
‘ have received the gift of incoherence; I am a political philo- 
‘sopher, and a professor of paradoxes.” 

We would also, with great respect, ask the gentleman who 

has lampooned Mr Canning in such Drydenian couplets as this— 


« When he said if they would but let him in, 
He would never try to turn them out again,”"—. 


whether his performance gains much by being compared with 
New Morality? and, indeed, whether such satire as this is like- 
ly to make anybody laugh but himself, or to make anybody 
wince but his publisher ? 

But we must take leave of the New Antijacobin Review ; and 
we do so, hoping that we have secured the gratitude of its con- 
ductors. We once heard a schoolboy relate, with evident satis- 
faction and pride, that he had been horsewhipped by a Duke: 
we trust that our present condescension will be as highly appre- 
ciated. 

But it is not for the purpose of making a scarecrow of a ridi- 
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culous publication, that we address our readers at the present 
important crisis. We are convinced, that the cause of the pre- 

sent Ministers is the cause of liberty, the cause of toleration, the 
cause of political science,—the cause of the people, who are en- 
titled to expect from their wisdom and liberality many judicious 
reforms,—the cause of the aristocracy, who, unless those reforms 
be adopted, must inevitably be the victims of a violent and de- 
solating revolution. We are convinced, that the government of 
the country was never intrusted to men who more thoroughly 
understood its interest, or were more sincerely disposed to pro- 
mote it—to men who, in forming their arrangements, thought 
so much of what they could do, and so little of what they could 
get. On the other side, we see a par ty which, fer ignorance, in- 
temperance, and inconsistency, has no parallel in our annals,— 
which, as an Opposition, we really think, is a scandal to the na- 
tion, and, as a Ministry, would speedily be its ruin. Under these 
circumstances, we think it our duty to giv e our best support to 
those with whose pewer are inseparably bound up all the dear- 
est interests of the community,—the freedom of w — of dis- 
cussion, and of trade,—our honour abroad, and our t ranquillity 
at home. 

In undertaking the defence of the Ministers, we feel ourselves 
embarrassed by one difficulty: we are unable to comprehend dis- 
tinetly of what they are accused. A statement of facts may be 
contradicted ; but the gentlemen of the Opposition do not deal 
in statements. Reasonings may be refuted ; but the gentlemen 
of the Opposition do net reason. There is something i impassive 
and elastic about their duluess, on which all the weapons of con- 
troversy are thrown away. It makes no resistance, and receives 
no impression. To argue with it, is like stabbing the water, or 
cudgelling a woolpack. Buonaparte is said to have remarked, 
that the English soldiers at Waterloo did not know when they 
were beaten, The Duke of W ellington, equally fortunate in po- 
lities and in war, has the rare felicity of being supported a se- 
cond time by a force of this description,—men whose desperate 
hardihood in argument sets all assailants at defiance,—who fight 
on, though borne down on every side by ov erwhelming proofs, 
rush. enthusiastically into the mouth of an absurdity, or stake 
themselves with cool intrepidity on the horn of a dilemma. We 
doubt whether this unconquerable pertinacity be quite as honour- 
able in debate as in battle; but we are sure, that it is a very dif- 
ficult task for persons trained } in the old school of logical tactics 
to contend with antagonists who possess such a quality. 

The species of argument in which the members of the Oppo- 
sition appear chiefly to excel, is that ef which the Marquis, in 
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the Critique de l’ Ecole des Femmes, showed himself so great a 
master :—** Tarte a la créme—morbleu, tarte ala créme!” « Hé 
** bien, que veux tu dire, tarte a la créme ?” “ Parbleu, tarte a 
* Ja créme, chevalier!” ‘ Mais encore?” “ Tarte a la créme!” 
«‘ Di-nous un peu tes raisons.” Tarte a la créme!” — “ Mais 
* il faut expliquer ta pensée, ce me semble.” “Tarte a la créme, 
“Madame.” ‘ Que trouvez-vouz la a redire?” “ Moi, rien; 
“ —tarte a la créme!” With equal taste and judgment, the 
writers and speakers of the Opposition repeat their favourite 
phrases,—* deserted principles,” “ unnatural coalition,” “ hase 
* love of office.” They have not, we must allow, been unfor- 
tunate in their choice of a topic. The English are but too much 
accustomed to consider every public virtue as comprised in con- 
sistency; and the name of coalition has to many ears a startling 
and ominous sound. Of all the charges brought against the 
Ministry, this alone, as far as we can discover, has any mean- 
ing ; and even to this we can allow no foree. 

T 0 condemn coalitions in the abstract, is manifestly absurd: 
Since in a popular government, no good can be done wi ithout con- 
cert, and no concert can be obtained without compromise. Those 
who will not stoop to compliances which the condition of human 
nature renders necessary, are fitter to be hermits than to be states- 
men. Their virtue, like gold which is too refined to be coined, 
iust be alloyed before it can be of any use in the commerce of 
society. But most peculiarly inconsistent and unreasonable is 
the conduet of those who, while they profess strong Party-feel- 
ings, yet entertain a superstitious aversion to Coalitions. Every 
argument which can be urged against coalitions, as such, is also 
an argument against party connexions. Every argument by 
which party connexions can be defended, is a defence of coali- 
tions. What coalitions are to parties, parties are to individuals. 
The members of a party, in order to promote some great com- 
mon object, consent to wave all subordinate considerations :— 
That they may co-operate with more effect where they agree, 
they contrive, ‘by reciprocal concessions, to preserve the sem- 
blance of unanimity , even where they differ. Men are not thought 
unprincipled for acting thus; because it is evident that without 
such mutual sacrifices of individual opinions, no government can 
be formed, nor any important measures carried, in a world of 
which the inhabitants resemble each other so little, and depend 
on each other so much,—in which there are as many varieties 
of mind as of countenance, yet in which great effects can be pro- 
duced only by combined exertions. We must extend the same 
indulgence to a coalition between parties. If they agree on 
every important practical question, if they differ ‘only about 
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objects which are either insignificant or unattainable, no party 
man can, on his own principles, blame them for uniting. These 
doctrines, like all other doctrines, may be pushed to extremes 
by the injudicious, or employed by the designing as a pretext 
for profligacy. But that they are not in themselves unreason- 
able or pernicious, the whole history of our country proves. 
The Revolution itself was the fruit of a coalition between 
parties, which had attacked each other with a fury unknown in 
later times. In the preceding generation their hostility had 
covered England with blood and mourning. They had subse- 
quently exchanged the sword for the axe: But their enmity 
was not the less deadly because it was disguised by the forms 
of justice. By popular clamour, by infamous testimony, by 
perverted law, they had shed innocent and noble blood like 
water. Yet all their animosities were forgotten in the sense of 
their common danger. Whigs and Tories signed the same as- 
sociations. Bishops and field-preachers thundered out the same 
exhortations. The doctors of Oxford and the goldsmiths of 
London sent in their plate with equal zeal. The administration 
which, in the reign of Queen Anne, defended Holland, rescued 
Germany, conquered Flanders, dismembered the monarchy of 
Spain, shook the throne of Franee, vindicated the independence 
of Europe, and established the empire of the sea, was formed by 
a junction between men who had many political contests and 
many personal injuries to forget. Somers had been a member 
of the ministry which had sent Marlborough to the Tower. 
Marlborough had assisted in harassing Somers by a vexatious 
impeachment. But would these great men have acted wisely 
or honourably if, on such grounds, they had refused to serve 
their country in concert? The Cabinet which conducted the 
seven years’ war with such distinguished ability and success, 
was composed of members who had a short time before been 
leaders of opposite parties. 'The Union between Fox and North 
is, we own, condemned by that argument which it will never 
be possible to answer in a manner satisfactory to the great body 
of mankind,—the argument from the event. But we should 
feel some surprise at the dislike which some zealous Pittites af- 
fect to entertain for coalitions, did we not know that a Pittite 
means, in the phraseology of the present day, a person who 
differs from Mr Pitt on every subject of importance. There 
are, indeed, two Pitts,—the real and the imaginary,—the Pitt 
of history, a Parliamentary reformer, an enemy of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, an advocate of Catholic Emancipation and of 
free trade,—and the canonized Pitt of the legend,—as unlike 
to his namesake as Virgil the magician to Virgil the poet, or St 
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James the slayer of Moors to St James the fisherman. What 
may have been the opinions of that unreal being whose birth. 
day is celebrated by libations to Protestant Ascendency, on the 
subject of coalitions, we leave it to his veracious hagiographers, 
Lord Eldon and Lord Westmoreland, to determine. The senti- 
ments of the real Mr Pitt may be easily ascertained from his con- 
duct. At the time of the revolutionary war he admitted to parti- 
cipation in his power those who had formerly been his most de- 
termined enemies. In 1804 he connected himself with Mr Fox, 
and, on his return to office, attempted to procure a high situa- 
tion in the government for his new ally. One more instance 
we will mention, which has littie weight with us, but which 


ought to have much weight with our opponents. They talk of 


Mr Pitt ;—but the real object of their adoration is unquestion- 
ably the late Mr Percival, a gentleman whose acknowledged 
private virtues were but a poor compensation to his country 
for the narrowness and feebleness of his policy. In 1809 that 
minister offered to serve, not only with Lord Grenville and 
Earl Grey, but even under them. No approximation of feeling 
between the members of the government and their opponents 
had then taken place: there had not even been the slightest 
remission of hostilities. On no question of foreign or domestic 
policy were the two parties agreed. Yet under such cireun- 
stances was this proposition made. It was, as might have heen 
anticipated, rejected by the Whigs and derided by the country. 
But the recollection of it ought certainly to prev ent those who 
concurred in it, and their devoted followers, from talking of the 
baseness and selfishness of coalitions. 

These general reasonings, it may be said, are superfluous. It 
is not to coalitions in the abstract, but to the present coalition 
in particular, that objection is made. We answer, that an at- 
tack on the present coalition can only be maintained by succeed- 
ing in the most signal way in an attack on coalitions in the ab- 
stract. For never has the world s seen, and never is it likely to 
see, a junction between parties agreeing on so many points, and 
differing on so few. The Whigs and the supporters of Mr Can- 
ning were united in principle. They were separated only by 
names, by badges, and by recollections. Opposition, on such 
grounds as these, would have been disgraceful to English states- 
men. It would have been as unreasonable and as profligate as 
the disputes of the blue and green factions in the Hippodrome 
of Constantinople. One man admires Mr Pitt, and another 
Mr Fox. Are they therefore never to act together? Mr Pitt 
and Mr Fox were themselves willing to coalesce while they were 
alive; and it would therefore be strange, if, after they have been 
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lying for twenty years in Westminster Abbey, their names 
should keep parties asunder. One man approves of the revolu- 
tionary war. Another thinks it unjust and impolitic. But the 
war is over. It ts now merely a matter of historical controversy. 
And the statesman who should require his colleagues to adopt 
his confession of faith respecting it, would act as madly as Don 
Quixote when he went to blows with Cardenio about the chas- 
tity of Queen Madasima. On these points, and on many such 
points as these, our new Ministers, no doubt, hold different opi- 
nions. They may also, for aught we know, hold different opi- 
nions about the title of Perkin Warbeck, and the genuineness 
of the Emday Basix. But we shall hardly, on such grounds as 
these, pronounce their union a sacrifice of principle to place. 

It is, in short, of very little importance whether the parties 
which have 1. ately united entertain the same sentiments respect- 
ing things which have been done and cannot be undone. It is 
of as little importance whether they have adopted the same 
speculative notions on questions which could not at present be 
brought forward with the slightest chance of success, and which, 
in all probability, they will never be required to discuss. The 
real questions are these: Do they differ as to the policy which 
present circumstances require? Or is any great cause, which 
they may have heretofore espoused, placed in a more unfavour- 
able situation by their junction ? 

That this is the case, no person has even attempted to prove. 
Bold assertions have indeed been made by a class of writers, 
who seem to think that their readers are as ‘completely destitute 
of memory as they themselves are of shame. Lor the last two 
years they have been abusing Mr Canning for adopting the 
principles. of the Whigs; and they now exclaim that, in joining 
Mr Canning, the W higs have abandoned all their principles ! 
“ The W higs,” said one of their writers, but a few months ago, 
“ are exercising more real power by means of the present Mi- 
“nisters than if they were themselves in office.” “ The Minis- 
“ters,” said another, “ are no longer Tories. What they call 
* conciliation is mere Whiggism.” <A third observed that the 
jest of Mr Canning about Dennis and his thunder had lost all 
its point, and that it was a lamentable truth, that all the late 
measures of the government seemed to have been dictated by 
the Whigs. Yet these very authors have now the effrontery to 
assert that the Whigs could not possibly support Mr Canning 
without renouncing every opinion which they had formerly pro- 
fessed. 

We confidently affirm, on the other hand, that no principle 
whatever has been sacrificed. With respect to our foreign re- 
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lations and our commercial policy, the two _— have for 
years been perfectly agreed. On the Catholic question the 
views of the Whigs are the same with those of a great majority 
of their new colleagues. It is true that, in an illustrious as. 
sembly, which was formerly suspected of great dulness and 
great decorum, and which has of late effectually redeemed it- 
self from one half of the reproach, the conduct of the Whigs 
towards the Catholics has been represented in a very unfavour- 
able light. The arguments employed against them belong, we 
suppose, to a kind of logic which the privileged orders alone are 
qualified to use, and which, with their other constitutional dis- 
tinctions, we earnestly pray that they may long keep to them- 
selves. An ingenious member of this assembly is said to have 
observed, that the Protestant alarmists were bound to oppose 
the new Ministers as friends to the Catholic cause, and that the 
Catholics ought to oppose them as traitors to the same cause, 
He reminded the former of the infinite danger of trusting power 
to a Cabinet composed principally of persons favourable to 
emancipation: and, at the same time, pointed the indignation 
of the latter against the perfidy of the pretended friends who 
had not stipulated that emancipation should be made a minis- 
terial measure! We cannot sufficiently admire the exquisite 
dexterity of an assailant who, in the same breath, blames the 
same people for doing, and for not doing the same thing. To 
ordinary plebeian understandings we should think it undeniable 
that the Catholic question must be now—either in the same si- 
tuation in which it was before the late change; or it must have 
lost; or it must have gained. If it have gained, the Whigs are 
justified; if it have lost, the enemies of the claims ought zea- 
lously to support the new government; if it be exactly where it 
was before, no person who acted with Lord Liverpool can, on 
this ground, consistently oppose Mr Canning. 

In this view, indeed, the cause of the Whigs is the cause of 
the ministers who have seceded from the Cabinet. Both par- 
ties have put in the same plea; and both must be acquitted or 
condemned together. If it be allowed that the elevation of Mr 
Canning was not an event favourable to the Catholic cause, the 
Whigs will certainly stand convicted of inconsistency. But at 
the same time, the only argument by which the ex-Ministers 
have attempted to vindicate their secession, must fall to the 
ground; and it will be difficult to consider that proceeding in 
any other light than as a factious expedient to which they have 
resorted, in order to embarrass a colleague whom they envied. 
if, on the other hand, the effect of the late change were such, 
that it became the duty of those who objected to Catholic 
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Emancipation, to decline all connexion with the Ministry, it 
must surely have become, at the same time, the duty of the 
friends of Emancipation to support the Ministry. Those who 
take the one ground, when their object is to vindicate the sece- 
ders, and the other, when their object is to blacken the Whigs, 
who, in the same speech, do not scruple to represent the Catho- 
lie cause as triumphant and as hopeless, may, we fear, draw 
down some ridicule on themselves, but will hardly convince the 
country. But why did not the Whigs stipulate that some pro- 
position for the relief of the Catholics should be immediately 
brought forward, and supported by the whole influence of the 
Administration ? We answer, simply because they could not 
obtain such conditions, and because, by insisting upon them, 
they would have irreparably injured those whom they meant to 
serve, and have thrown the government into the hands of men 
who would have employed all its power and patronage to sup- 
port a system which, we do not scruple to say, is the shame of 
England, and the curse of Ireland. By the course which they 
have taken, they have insured to the sister kingdom every alle- 
viation which its calamities can receive from the lenient admi- 
nistration of an oppressive system. Under their government, 
it will at least be no man’s interest to espouse the side of bi- 
gotry. Truth will have a fair chance against prejudice. And 
whenever the dislike with which the majority of the English 
people regard the Catholic claims shall have been overcome by 
discussion, no other obstacle will remain to be surmounted. 
The friends of the Catholics have, indeed, too long kept out 
of sight the real difficulty which impedes the progress of all 
measures for their relief. There has been a nervous reluctance 
—perhaps a natural unwillingness, to approach this subject. 
Yet it is of the utmost importance that it should at last be fully 
understood. The difficulty, we believe, is neither with the 
King nor with the Cabinet,—neither with the Commons nor 
with the Lords. It is with the People of England; and not 
with the corrupt, not with the servile, not with the rude and 
uneducated, not with the dissolute and turbulent, but with the 
great body of the middling orders ;—of those who live in eom- 
fort, and have received some instruction. Of the higher classes, 
the decided majority is, beyond all dispute, with the Catholics. The 
lower classes care nothing at all about the question. It is among 
those whose influence is generally exerted for the most salutary 
purposes,—among those from whom liberal statesmen have, in 
general, received the strongest support,—among those who feel 
the deepest detestation of oppression and corruption, that errone- 
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ous opinions on this subject are most frequent. A faction with 
which they have no other feeling in common, has, on this ques. 
tion, repeatedly made them its tools, and has diverted their atten. 
tion more than once from its own folly and profligacy, by raising 
the cry of No Popery. They have espoused their opinions, not 
from want of honesty, not from want of sense, but simply from 
want of information and reflection. They think as the most 
enlightened men in England thought seventy or eighty years 
ago. Pulteney and Pelham would no more have given political 
power to Papists than to ourang-outangs. A proposition for 
mitigating the severity of the penal laws would, in their time, 
have been received with suspicion. The full discussion which 
the subject has since undergone, has produced a great change. 
Among intelligent men in that rank of life from which our mi- 
nisters and the members of our legislature are selected, the 
feeling in favour of concession is strong and general. But, un- 
fortunately, sufficient attention has not been paid to a lower, 
bat most influential and respectable class. The friends of the 
Catholic claims, content with numbering in their ranks al) the 
most distinguished statesmen of two generations, proud of lists 
of mimorities and majorities adorned by every name which com- 
mands the respect of the country, have not sufficiently exerted 
themselves to combat popular prejudices. Pamphlets against 
Emancipation are circulated, and no answers appear. Sermons 
are preached against it, and no pains are taken to obliterate the 
impression. The rector carries a petition round to every shop- 
keeper and every farmer in his parish, talks of Smithfield and 
the inquisition, Bishop Bonner and Judge Jeffries. No person 
takes the trouble to canvass on the other side. At an election, 
the candidate who is favourable to the Catholic claims, is al- 
most always content to stand on the defensive. He shrinks 
from the odium of a bold avowal. While his antagonist asserts 
and reviles, he palliates, evades, and distinguishes. He is un- 
willing to give a pledge: he has not made up his mind: he 
hopes that adequate securities for the Church may be obtained: 
he will wait to see how the Catholic States of South America 
behave themselves! And thus, as fast as he can, he gets away 
from the obnoxious subject, to retrenchment, reform, or negro 
slavery. If such a man succeeds, his vote does not benefit the 
Catholics half so much as his shuffling injures them. How can 
the people understand the question, when those whose business 
it is to enlighten them, will not state it to them plainly? Isit 
strange that they should dislike a cause of which almost all its 
advocates seem to be ashamed? If, at the late election, all out 
public men who are favourable to Emancipation had dared to 
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speak out, had introduced the subject of their own accord, and 
diseussed it day after day, they might have lost a few votes ; 
they might have been compelled to face a few dead cats; but 
they would have put down the prejudice effectually. Five or 
six friends of the claims might have been unseated, but the 
claims would have been carried. 

The popular aversion to them is an honest aversion ; accord- 
ing to the measure of knowledge which the people possess, it is 
a just aversion. It has heen reasoned down wherever the expe- 
riment has been fearlessly tried. It may be reasoned down every- 
where. The war should be carried on in every quarter. No mis- 
representation should be suffered to pass unrefuted. When a 
silly letter from Philo-Melancthon, or Anti-Doyle, about the Co- 
ronation Oath, or divided allegiance, makes its appearance in the 
corner of a provincial newspaper, it will not do merely to say, 
“ What stuff!" We must remember that such statements con- 
stantly reiterated, and seldom answered, will assuredly be belie- 
ved. Plain, spirited, moderate treatises on the subject, should 
find their way into every cottage ;—not such rancorous nonsense 
as that for which the Catholics formerly contracted with the 
fiercest and basest libeller of the age, the apostate politician, the 
fraudulent debtor, the ungrateful friend, whom England has 
twice spewed out to America; whom America, though far from 
squeamish, has twice vomited back to England. They will not, 
they may be assured, serve their cause by pouring forth unmea- 
sured abuse on men whose memory is justly dear to the hearts 
of a great people ;—men mighty even in their weaknesses, and 
wise even in their fanaticism ;—the goodly fellowship of our re- 
formers,—the noble army of our martyrs. Their scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth, and their wood-cuts of the devil whispering 
in the ear of John Fox, will produce nothing but disgust. They 
must conduct the controversy with good sense and good temper, 
and there cannot be the slightest doubt of the issue. But of this 
they may be fully assured, that, while the general feeling of the 
Nation remains unchanged, a Ministry which should stake its 
existence on the success of their claims, would ruin itself, with- 
out benefiting them. 

The conduct of the Catholics, on the present occasion, de- 
serves the highest praise. They have shown that experience has 
at last taught them to know their enemies from their friends, 
{udeed there are few scenes in this tragicomic world of ours 
more amusing than that which the leaders of the Opposition are 
now performing. The very men who have so long obstructed 
Emancipation,—who have stirred up the public feeling in Eng- 
land against Emancipation,—who, in fine, have just resigned 
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their offices, because a supporter of Emancipation was placed at 
the head of the government,—are now weeping over the disap. 
pointed hopes of the poor Papists, and execrating the perfidions 
Whigs who have taken office without stipulating for their relief! 
The Catholics are, in the meantime, in the highest spirits, con. 
gratulating themselves on the success of their old friends, and 
laughing at the condoling visages of their new champions, 

Something not very dissimilar is taking place with respect to 
Parliamentary Reform. The reformers are delighted with the 
new Ministry. Their opponents are trying to convince them 
that they ought to be dissatisfied with it. The Whigs, we sup- 
pose, ought to have insisted that Reform should be made a Mi- 
nisterial measure. We will not at present inquire whether they 
have, as a body, ever declared any decided opinion on the sub- 
ject. A much shorter answer will suffice. Be Reform good or 
bad, it is at present ev idently unattainable. No man can, by 
coming into office, or by going out of office, either effect it or 
prevent it. As we are arguing with people who are more influ- 
enced by one name than by ten reasons, we will remind them 
of the conduct pursued by Mr Pitt with regard to this question. 
At the very time when he publicly pledged himself to use his 
whole power, “ as a man and as a minister, honestly and boldly” 
to carry a proposition of Parliamentary Reform, he was sitting 
in the same Cabinet with persons decidedly hostile to every 
measure of the kind. At the present juncture, we own that we 
should think it as absurd in any man to decline office for the sake 
of this object, as it would have been in Sir Thomas More to refuse 
the Great Seal, because he could not introduce all the institu- 
tions of Utopia into England. The world would be in a wretch- 
ed state indeed, if no person were to accept of power, under a 
form of government which he thinks susceptible of improve- 
ment. The effect of such scrupulosity would be, that the best 
and wisest men would always be out of place; that all authori- 
ty would be committed to those who might be too stupid or too 
selfish to see abuses in any system by which they could profit, 
and who, by their follies and vices, would aggrav ate all the evils 
springing from defective institutions. 

But were we to admit the truth of every charge which per- 
sonal enemies or professional slanderers have brought against 
the present ministers of the Crown, were we to admit that they 
had abandoned their principles, that they had betrayed the Ca- 
tholies and the Reformers, it would still remain to be consider- 
ed, whether we might not change for the worse. We trust in 
God that there is no danger. We think that this country never 
will, never can, be subjected to the rule of a party so weak, so 
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violent, so ostentatiously selfish, as that which is now in Opposi- 
tion. Has the Cabinet been formed by a coalition? How, let us ask, 
has the Opposition been formed ? Is it not composed of men who 
have, all their lives, been thwarting and abusing each other, Ja- 
cobins, Whigs, Tories, friends of Catholic Emancipation, enemies 
of Catholic Emancipation,—men united only by their common 
love of high rents, by their common envy of superior abilities, 
by their common wish to depress the people and to dictate to the 
throne? Did Lord Lansdowne at any time differ so widely from 
Mr Canning as Lord Redesdale from Lord Lauderdale—some- 
time needle-maker, and candidate for the shrievalty of London ? 
Are the Ministers charged with deserting their opinions? and can 
we find no instances of miraculous conversion on the left of the 
woolsack? What was the influence which transformed the 
"riend of the People into an aristocrat, “resolved to stand or fall 
with his order?” Whence was the sudden illumination which at 
once disclosed to all the discarded Ministers the imperfections 
of the Corn Bill? Let us suppose that the Whigs had, as a par- 
ty, brought forward some great measure before the late changes, 
that they had carried it through the Commons, that they had sent 
it up, with the fairest prospect of success, to the Lords, and that 
they had then, in order to gratify Mr Canning, consented, in the 
face of all their previous declarations, to defeat it, what a tempest 
of execration and derision would have burst upon them! Yet the 
conduct of the Ex-Ministers, according to the best lights we can 
obtain upon it, was even more culpable than this. Not content 
with doing a bad thing, they did it in the worst way. The bill 
which had been prepared by the leader for whom they profess- 
ed boundless veneration, which had been brought in under their 
own sanction, which, as they positively declared, had received 
their fullest consideration, which one of themselves had under- 
taken to conduct through the House of Lords, that very bill 
they contrived to defeat :—and, in the act of defeating it, they 
attempted to lay upon the colleagues whom they had deserted, the 
burden of public resentment which they alone had incurred. We 
would speak with indulgence of men who had done their coun- 
try noble service before—and of many of whom, individually, 
it must be impossible to think otherwise than with respect. But 
the scene lately passed in that great assembly has afflicted and 
disgusted the country at large; and it is not the least of its evil 
consequences, that it has lessened in the public estimation, not 
only a body which ought always to be looked up to with re- 
spect, but many individuals of whose motives we cannot bring 
ourselves to judge unfavourably, and from whose high qualities 
VOL. XLVI. NO, 91. 
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we trust the country may yet receive both benefit and honour, 
Mr Peel fortunately did not expose himself quite as effectually 
as his associates; though we regret that the tone he adopted 
was so undecided and equivocal. It was not for him to pro- 
nounce any judgment on the wisdom of their conduct. He was 
fully convinced of the purity of their motives. And finally it 
was the eighteenth of June!—a day on which, it ‘seems, the 
Duke of Wellington is privileged to commit all sorts of mischief 
with impunity to the end of his life. The Duke of Wellington, 
however, though the part which he took was unfortunately pro- 
minent, seems to have been comparatively innocent. He might 
not, while in office, have paid much attention to the measure in 
its original form. He might not have understood the real na- 
ture of his own unlucky amendment. But what were the mo- 
tives of Earl Bathurst ? Or where were they when he undertook 
the care of the bill in its former shape? Nothing had been chan- 
ged since, excepting his own situation. And it would be the 
very madness of charity to believe, that, if he had still been a 
colleague of Lord Liverpool, or had been able to come to terms 
with Mr Canning, he would have pursued ‘such a line of con- 
duct. Culpably as all his coadjutors have acted in this transac- 
tion, his share of it is the most indefensible. 

And it is for these men,—for men who, before they have been 
two months out of office, have retracted the declarations which 
they made on a most important subject just before they quitted 
office, —that we are to discard the present ministers, as inconsist- 
ent and unprincipled ! And these men are the idols of those who 
entertain so virtuous a loathing for unnatural coalitions, and 
base compromises. These men think themselves entitled to 
boast of the purity of their public virtues, and to repel, with in- 
dignant amazement, any imputation of interested or factious 
motives. 

We dwell long on this event ; because it is one which enables 
the country to estimate correctly the practical principles of those 
who, if the present ministers should fall, will assuredly take 
their places. To call their conduct merely factious, is to deal with 
it far too mildly. It has been factious at the expense of con- 
sistency, and of all concern for the wishes and interests of the 
people. Was there no other mode of embarrassing the govern- 
ment? Could no other opportunity be found or made for a di- 


























































































































not with less awkwardness to themselves, at least with less in- 
jury to the state? Was it necessary that they should make a 
handle of a question on which the passions of the people were 
roused to the highest point, and on which its daily bread might 




















vision ? Was there no other pledge which could be violated, if 
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depend, that they should condemn the country to another year 
of agitation, and expose it to dangers, which, only a few months 
before, they had themselves thought it necessary to avert, by 
advising an extraordinary exercise of the prerogative? There is 
one explanation, and only one. They were out, and they long- 
ed to be in. Decency, consistency, the prosperity and peace of 
the country, were as dust in the balance. They knew this ques- 
tion had divided men who were generally united, and united 
others who were usually opposed; and though they themselves 
had already taken their part with their colleagues in office and 
the more intelligent part of their habitual opponents, they did 
not scruple, for the sake of embarrassing those they had desert- 
ed, to purchase the appearance of a numerous following, by op- 
posing a measure which they had themselves concocted, and 
pledged themselves to support. From the expedients to which 
they have resorted in Opposition, we may judge of what we have 
to expect if they should ever return to office. 

They will return too, it must be remembered, not, as before, 
the colleagues of men by whose superior talents they were over- 
awed, and to whose beneficial measures they were often compel- 
led to yield a reluctant consent. The late change has separated 
the greater part of them from all such associates for ever: it 
has divided the light from the darkness: it has set all the wis- 
dom, all the liberality, all the public spirit on one side; the im- 
becility, the bigotry, and the rashness on the other. If they 
rule again, they will rule alone. 

They will return to situations which they will owe neither 
to their talents nor to their virtues, neither to the choice of 
their King nor to the love of their country; but solely to the 
support of an Oligarchical Faction, richly endowed with every 
quality which ensures to its possessors the hatred of a nation,— 
a faction arbitrary, bigoted, and insolent,—a faction which 
makes parade of its contempt for the dearest interests of man- 
kind, which loves to make the people feel of how little weight, 
in its deliberations, is the consideration of their happiness. 

On this party, and on this alone, must such ministers, re- 
turning from such a secession, rely to uphold them against 
the public opinion, against the wishes of a King who has 
wisely and nobly performed his duty to the state, against the 
most beloved and respected portion of the aristocracy, against a 
formidable union of all the great statesmen and orators of the 
age. It was believed by those of whose wisdom Lord Eldon 
and the Duke of Neweastle think with reverence, that, in the 
bond between a sorcerer and his familiar demon, there was a 


stipulation that the gifts bestowed by the Powers of Evil should 
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never be employed but for purposes of evil. Omnipotent for 
mischief, these obligors of the fiend were powerless for good. 
Such will be the compact between the Ex-Ministers, if ever 
they should return to power, and the only party which can then 
support them. That they may be masters, they must be slaves, 
They will be able to stand only by abject submission and by 
boundless profusion—by giving up the People to be oppressed, 
first for the profit of the Great, and then for their amusement,— 
by corn-laws, and game-laws, and pensions for Lord Robert, 
and places for Lord John. 

They will return pledged to oppose every reform, to maintain 
a constant struggle against the spirit of the age, to defend abu- 
ses to which the nation is every day becoming more quick-sight- 
ed. Even Mr Peel, if, unluckily, he should at last identify 
himself with their faction, must restrain his propensity to inno- 
vation. Mutterings have already been heard in high places 
against his tendencies to liberality ; and all his schemes for the 
reformation of our code or our courts must be abandoned. 

Then will come all those desperate and cruel expedients of 
which none but bad governments stand in need. The press is 
troublesome. There must be fresh laws against the press. Se- 
cret societies are formed. The Habeas Corpus act must be sus- 
pended. The people are distressed and tumultuous. They must 
be kept down by force. The army must be increased ; and the 
taxes must be increased. Then the distress and tumult are in- 
creased: and then the army must be increased again! The 
country will be governed as a child is governed by an ill-tem- 
pered nurse,—first beaten till it cries, and then beaten because 
it cries !* 

Our firm conviction is, that if the seceders return to office, 
they will act thus; and that they will not have the power, even 
if they should have the inclination, to act otherwise. And 
what must the end of these things be? We answer, without 
hesitation, that, if this course be persisted in, if these counsels 
and these counsellors are maintained, the end must be, a revo- 
lution, a bloody and unsparing revolution—a revolution which 
will make the ears of those who hear of it tingle in the remotest 
countries, and in the remotest times. The middling orders in 
England are, we well know, attached to the institutions of their 
country, but not with a blindly partial attachment. They see 
the merits of the system; but they also see its faults ; and they 
have a strong and growing desire that these faults should be re- 
moved. If, while their wish for improvement is becoming 
stronger and stronger, the government is to become worse and 
worse, the consequences are obvious. Even now, it is impos- 
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sible to disguise, that there is arising in the bosom of that class 
a Republican sect, as audacious, as paradoxical, as little inclined 
to respect antiquity, as enthusiastically attached to its ends, as 
unscrupulous in the choice of its means, as the French Jacobins 
themselves,—but far superior to the French Jacobins in acute- 
ness and information—in caution, in patience, and in resolu- 
tion. They are men whose minds have been put into training 
for violent exertion. All that is merely ornamental—all that 
gives the roundness, the smoothness, and the bloom, has been 
exsuded. Nothing is left but nerve, and muscle, and bone. 
Their love of liberty is no boyish fancy. It is not nourished by 
rhetoric, and it does not evaporate in rhetoric. They care no- 
thing for Leonidas, and Epaminondas, and Brutus, and Cocles. 
They profess to derive their opinions from demonstration alone ; 
and are never so little satisfied with them as when they see them 
exhibited in aromantic form. Metaphysical and political science 
engage their whole attention. Philosophical pride has done for 
them what spiritual pride did for the Puritans in a former age ; 
it has generated in them an aversion for the fine arts, for ele- 
gant literature, and for the sentiments of chivalry. It has made 
them arrogant, intolerant, and impatient of all superiority. 
These qualities will, in spite of their real claims to respect, ren- 
der them unpopular, as long as the people are satisfied with their 
rulers. But under an ignorant and tyrannical ministry, obsti- 
nately opposed to the most moderate and judicious innovations, 
their principles would spread as rapidly as those of the Puritans 
formerly spread, in spite of their offensive peculiarities. The 
public, disgusted with the blind adherence of its rulers to an- 
cient abuses, would be reconciled to the most startling novelties. 
A strong democratic party would be formed in the educated 
class. In the lowest, and the most numerous order of the popula- 
tion, those who have any opinions at all are democrats already. 
In our manufacturing towns, the feeling is even now formidably 
strong; and it is not strange that it should be so: For it is on 
persons in this station that the abuses of our system press most 
heavily; while its advantages, on the other hand, are comparative- 
ly little felt by them. An abundant supply of the necessaries of life 
is, with them, almost the only consideration. The difference be- 
tween an arbitrary and a limited monarchy vanishes, when com- 
pared with the difference between one meal a-day and three 
meals a-day. It is poor consolation to a man who has had no 
breakfast, and expects no supper, that the King does not possess 
a dispensing power, and that troops cannot be raised in time of 
peace, without the consent of cdinonnek With this class, our 
government, free as it is, is even now as unpopular as if it were 
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despotic,—nay, much more so. In despotic states, the multi. 
tude is unaccustomed to general speculations on politics. Even 
when men suffer most severely, they look no further than the 
proximate cause. They demand the abolition of a particular 
duty, or tear an obnoxious individual to pieces. But they never 
think of attacking the whole system. If Constantinople were 
in the state in which Manchester and Leeds have lately been, 
there would be a ery against the Grand Vizier or the bakers, 
The head of the Vizier would be thrown to the mob, over the 
wall of the Seraglio—a score of bakers would be smothered in 
their own ovens; and everything would go on as before. Not 
a single rioter would think of curtailing the prerogatives of the 
Sultan, or of demanding a representative divan. But people 
familiar with political inquiries carry their scrutiny farther; 
and, justly or unjustly, attribute the grievances under which they 
labour, to defects in the original constitution of the government, 
Thus it is with a large proportion of our spinners, our grinders, 
and our weavers. It is not too much to say, that in a season of 
distress, they are ripe for any revolution. This, indeed, is ac- 
knowledged by all the Tory writers of our time. But all this, 
they tell us, comes of education—it is all the fault of the Li- 
berals. We will not take up the time of our readers with an- 
swering such observations. We will only remind our gentry 
and clergy, that the question at present is not about the cause 
of the evil, but about its cure; and that, unless due precaution 
be used, let the fault be whose it may, the punishment will in- 
evitably be their own. 

The history of our country, since the peace of 1815, is almost 
entirely made up of the struggles of the lower orders against the 
government, and of the efforts of the government to keep them 
down. In 1816, immense assemblies were convened, secret so- 
cieties were formed, and gross outrages were committed. In 
1817, the Habeas Corpus Act was twice suspended. In 1819, 
the disturbances broke out afresh. Meetings were held, so for- 
midable, from their numbers and their spirit, that the Ministry, 
and the Parliament, approved of the conduct of magistrates who 
had dispersed one of them by the sword. Fresh laws were pass- 
ed against seditious writings and practices. Yet the following 
year commenced with a desperate and extended conspiracy for 
the assassination of the cabinet, and the subversion of the go- 
vernment. <A few months after this event, the Queen landed. 
On that occasion, the majority of the middling orders joined 
with the mob. The effect of the union was irresistible. The 
Ministers and the Parliament stood aghast; the bill of pains 
and penalties was dropped; and a convulsion, which seemed 
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inevitable, was averted. But the events of that year ought to 
impress one lesson on the mind of every public man,—that an al- 
liance between the disaffected multitude and a large portion of 
the middling orders, is one with which no government can ven- 
ture to cope, without imminent danger to the constitution. 

A government like that with which England would be cur- 
sed, if the present Ministry should fall before the present Op- 
position, would render such an alliance not only inevitable, but 
permanent. In less than ten years, it would goad every Re- 
former in the country into a Revolutionist. It would place at 
the head of the multitude, persons possessing all the education, 
all the judgment, and all the habits of co-operation, in which 
the multitude itself is deficient. That great body is physically 
the most powerful in the state. Like the Hebrew champion, 
it is yet held in captivity by its blindness. But if once the eye- 
less Giant shall find a guide to put his hand on the props of the 
State—if once he shall bow himself upon the pillars, woe to all 
those who have made him their laughing-stock, or chained him 
to grind at their mill ! 

We do, therefore, firmly believe, that, even if no external 
eause were to precipitate a fatal crisis, this country could not 
be governed for a single generation by such men as Lord West- 
moreland and Lord Eldon, without extreme risk of revolution. 
But there are other symptoms in the body politic, not less alarm- 
ing than those which we have described. In Ireland, there are 
several millions of Catholics, who do not love our government; 
and who detest, with all their heart, with all their soul, with 
all their mind, and with all their strength, the party now in Op- 
position. The accession of that party to power, would be a 
death-blow to their hopes of obtaining their demands by consti- 
tutional means: and we may fairly expect, that all the events 
which followed the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, will take place 
again, on a greater and more formidable scale. One thing, in- 
deed, we have no right to expect, that a second Hoche will be 
as unfortunate as the former. A civil war in Ireland will lead 
almost necessarily to a war with France. Maritime hostilities 
with France, and the clash of neutral and belligerent preten- 
sions, will then produce war with America. Then come expe- 
ditions to Canada and expeditions to Java. The Cape of Good 
Hope must be garrisoned. Lisbon must be defended. Let us 
suppose the best. That best must be, a long conflict, a dear- 
bought victory, a great addition to a debt already most burden- 
some, fresh taxes, and fresh discontents. All these are events 
which may not improbably happen under any government— 
events which the next month may bring forth—events, against 
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which no minister, however able and honest, can with perfect 
certainty provide,—but which Ministers, whose policy should ex- 
asperate the people of Ireland, would almost unavoidably bring 
upon us. A Cabinet formed by the Ex-Ministers could scarce. 
ly exist for a year, without incensing the lower classes of the 
English to frenzy, by giving them up to the selfish tyranny of 
its aristocratical supporters, without driving Ireland into rebel. 
lion, and without tempting France to war. 

There is one hope, and one hope only for our country; and 
that hope is in a liberal Administration,—in an Administration 
which will follow with cautious, but with constantly advancing 
steps, the progress of the public mind; which, by promptitude 
to redress practical grievances, will enable itself to oppose with 
authority and effect, the propositions of turbulent theorists; 
which by kindness and fairness in all its dealings with the Peo- 
ple, will entitle itself to their confidence and esteem. 

The state of England, at the present moment, bears a close 
resemblance to that of France at the time when Turgot was 
called to the head of affairs. Abuses were numerous; public 
burdens heavy; a spirit of innovation was abroad among the 
people. The philosophical Minister attempted to secure the an- 
cient institutions, by amending them. The mild reforms which 
he projected, had they been carried into execution, would have 
conciliated the people, and saved from the most tremendous of 
all commotions the Church, the Aristocracy, and the Throne. 
But a crowd of narrow-minded nobles, ignorant of their own 
interest, though solicitous for nothing else, the Newcastles and 
the Salisburys of France, began to tremble for their oppressive 
franchises. Their clamours overpowered the mild good sense of 
a King who wanted only firmness to be the best of Sovereigns. 
The Minister was discarded for councillors more obsequious to 
the privileged orders ; and the aristocracy and clergy exulted in 
their success. 

Then came a new period of profusion and misrule. And then, 
swiftly, like an armed man, came poverty and dismay. The ac- 
clamations of the nobles, and the 7e Deums of the church, grew 
fainter and fainter. The very courtiers muttered disapproba- 
tion. The Ministers stammered out feeble and inconsistent coun- 
sels. But all other voices were soon drowned in one, which 
every moment waxed louder and more terrible,—in the fierce 
and tumultuous roar of a great people, conscious of irresistible 
strength, maddened by intolerable wrongs, and sick of deferred 
hopes! That cry, so long stifled, now rose from every corner of 
France, made itself heard in the presence-chamber of her King, 


in the saloons of her nobles, and in the refectories of her luxu- 
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rious priesthood. Then, at length, concessions were made which 
the subjects of Louis the Fourteenth would have thought it im- 

ious even to desire,—which the most factious opponent of Louis 
the Fifteenth had never ventured to ask,—which, but a few years 
before, would have been received with ecstasies of gratitude. 
But it was too late ! 

The imprisoned Genie of the Arabian Tales, during the early 
period of his.confinement, promised wealth, empire, and super- 
natural powers to the man who should extricate him. But when 
he had waited long in vain, mad with rage at the continuance 
of his captivity, he vowed to destroy his deliverer without mercy ! 
Such is the gratitude of nations exasperated by misgovernment 
to rulers who are slow to concede. The first use which they 
make of freedom is to avenge themselves on those who have been 
so slow to grant it. 

Never was this disposition more remarkably displayed than 
at the period of which we speak. Abuses were swept away with 
unsparing severity. The royal prerogatives, the feudal privi- 
leges, the provincial distinctions, were sacrificed to.the passions 
of the people. Everything was given; and everything was given 
in vain. Distrust and hatred were net to be thus eradicated 
from the minds of men who thought that they were not recei- 
ving favours but extorting rights; and that, if they deserved 
blame, it was not for their iasensibility to tardy benefits, but for 
their forgetfulness of past oppression. 

What followed was the necessary consequence of such a state 
of feeling. The recollection of old grievances made the people 
suspicious and cruel. The fear of popular outrages produced 
emigrations, intrigues with foreign courts; and, finally, a gene- 
ral war. Then came the barbarity of fear; the triple despotism 
of the clubs, the committees, and the commune; the organized 
anarchy, the fanatical atheism, the scheming and far-sighted 
madness, the buteheries of the Chatelet, and.the accursed mar- 
riages of the Loire. The whole property of the nation changed 
hands. Its best and wisest citizens were banished or murdered. 
Dungeons were emptied by assassins as fast as they were filled 
by spies. Provinces were made desolate. Towns were unpeo- 
pled. Old things passed away. All things became new. 

The paroxysm terminated. A singular train of events resto- 
red the house of Bourben to.the French throne. The exiles have 
returned. But they have returned as the few survivors of the 
deluge returned to a world in which they could recognise no- 
thing; in which the valleys had been raised, and the mountains 
depressed, and the courses of the rivers changed,—in which sand 
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and sea-weed had covered the cultivated fields and the walls of 
imperial cities. They have returned to seek in vain, amidst the 
mouldering relics of a former system, and the fermenting ele- 
ments of a new creation, the traces of any remembered object. 
The old boundaries are obliterated. The old laws are forgotten. 
The old titles have become laughing-stocks. The gravity of the 
parliaments, and the pomp of the hierarchy; the Doctors whose 
disputes agitated the Sorbonne, and the embroidered multitude 
whose footsteps wore out the marble pavements of Versailles, 
—all have disappeared. The proud and voluptuous prelates 
who feasted on silver, and dozed amidst curtains of massy vel- 
vet, have been replaced by curates who undergo every drudgery 
and every humiliation for the wages of lackeys. To those 
and elegant nobles who studied military science as a fashionable 
accomplishment, and expected military rank as a part of their 
birthright, have succeeded men born in lofts and cellars; edu- 
eated in the half-naked ranks of the revolutionary armies, and 
raised by ferocious valour and self-taught skill, to dignities with 
which the coarseness of their manners and language forms a 
grotesque contrast. The government may amuse itself by play- 
ing at despotism, by reviving the names and aping the style of 
the old court—as Helenus in Epirus consoled himself for the lost 
magnificence of Troy, by calling his brook Xanthus, and the en- 
trance of his little capital the Sczean gate. But the law of entail 
is gone, and cannot be restored. The liberty of the press is es- 
tablished, and the feeble struggles of the Minister cannot per- 
manently put it down. The Bastille is fallen, and can never 
more rise from its ruins. A few words, a few ceremonies, a 
few rhetorical topics, make up all that remains of that system 
which was founded so deeply by the policy of the house of 
Valois, and adorned so eleutidhy by the pride of Louis the 
Great. 

Is this a romance? Or is it a faithful picture of what has late- 
ly been in a neighbouring land—of what may shortly be, within 
the borders of our own > Has the warning been given in vain? 
Have our Mannerses and Clintons so soon forgotten the fate of 
houses as wealthy and as noble as their own? Have they for- 
gotten how the tender and delicate woman,—the woman whe 
would not set her foot on the earth for tenderness and delicate- 
ness, the idol of gilded drawing-rooms, the pole-star of crowded 
theatres, the standard of beauty, the arbitress of fashion, the 
patroness of genius,—was compelled to exchange her luxurious 
and dignified ease for labour and dependence, the sighs of Dukes 
and the flattery of bowing Abbés for the insults of rude pupils 
and exacting mothers ;—perhaps, even to draw an infamous and 
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miserable subsistence from those charms which had been the 
glory of royal circles—to sell for a morsel of bread her reluctant 
caresses and her haggard smiles—to be turned over from a gar- 
ret to a hospital, and from a hospital to a parish vault? Have 
they forgotten how the gallant and luxurious nobleman, sprung 
from illustrious ancestors, marked out from his cradle for the 
highest honours of the State and of the army, impatient of con- 
trol, exquisitely sensible of the slightest affront, with all his 
high spirit, his polished manners, his voluptuous habits, was 
reduced to request, with tears in his eyes, credit for half-a-crown, 
—to pass day after day in hearing the auxiliary verbs mis-re- 
cited, or the first page of Télémaque misconstrued, by petulant 
boys, who infested him with nicknames and caricatures, who mi- 
micked his foreign accent, and laughed at his thread-bare coat ? 
Have they forgotten all this ? God grant that they may never re- 
member it with unavailing self-accusation, when desolation shall 
have visited wealthier cities and fairer gardens;—when Man- 
chester shall be as Lyons, and Stowe as Chantilly ;—when he 
who now, in the pride of rank and opulence, sneers at what we 
have written in the bitter sincerity of our hearts, shall be thank- 
ful for a porringer of broth at the door of some Spanish convent, 
or shall implore some Italian money-lender to advance another 
pistole on his George ! 
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Note on Niebuhr’s Roman History. 


We have long been desirous of giving an account to our 
countrymen of M. Niebuhr’s Roman History,—one of the most 
justly celebrated works of our times. But finding that the au- 
thor was employed in preparing a Second Edition, so enlarged 
and amended as to be a new work, we postponed our criticism 
until its publication ; and having since learned that a Transla- 
tion from the Second Edition is now preparing, with the appro- 
bation and sanction of M. Niebuhr, by Messrs Hare and Thirl- 
wall, of Trinity College, Cambridge, we think it better to defer 
the criticism till a version thus authorized shall be in the hands 
of the general reader. A translation has, indeed, appeared ; but 
we understand it to be made from the first edition, and it would 
be sufficient for us to know, as we do, that it is disapproved and 
disavowed by M. Niebuhr. The English public are, in common 
fairness, bound to try him by the edition of this work which he 
offers as complete, and by the translation which he adopts as a 
faithful copy of the original. Mr Thirlwall is already known 
by his Version of Schleiermacher on St Luke’s Gospel,—a vo- 


lume which surpasses most original works in ability and learn- 
ing. It has been said, but we believe most inaccurately, that 
the alterations of M. Niebuhr i in his second edition, have a poli- 
tical purpose. 
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